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THE NEW DELILAH. 



Raising the Curtain. 

'* Dresses and laces and jewels, and never a ring for t|ie 
bride." 

I HAVE just come in from the churchyard. 
There I went to look upon the grave of the 
man for whose sake I sold my soul. My life 
has been wicked, I know. Still, I have simply 
lived up to my name. How could any one bear- 
ing the name of " Delilah " be good ? To me it had 
always seemed a name of evil omen, a synonym of 
treachery. Yet, in spite of my name, my mind 
was made up. I resolved to get much out of life; 
I meant to rise to wealth and position, and 
from these to happiness. Happiness? Ah me! 
how little I knew myself in those days! If ever 
the thought of love crossed my mind, I was 
conscious only of a mighty scorn for the tender 
passion. Love should have no part or lot in my 
life — ^women who loved were fools. So I told 
myself. Yet, how frail was my resolution! For 

I 
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sweet love's sake I, Delilah, have broken the 
laws of God and man. And, though the wealth 
and position for which I once so ardently longed 
are mine, I throw them aside without regret, for 
I am resolved to die. I made my decision this 
evening as I knelt by his grave in the gathering 
gloom of the old churchyard. 

For the past four days my mind has been one 
great chaos, but now it is chaos no longer. 
I have decided. I shall write out my miser- 
able, sinful story: it may serve, perhaps, as 
a help to others, and then I will end my 
wretched existence. I shall go out into the great 
Beyond to seek my beloved. Shall I find him. 
in the mysterious world beyond the grave, I 
wonder? Anjnvay, I mean to try. As for my 
little daughter — well, I am not, by any means, 
a model mother: my child has not been my first 
thought. Long before she was born, my heart — 
nay, my whole soul — was given up to an over- 
whelming, mighty passion, an all-consuming love 
which left no room for any other affection. But 
I can say this: I should like her to know my past, 
so that if she should live to reach womanhood, 
she may not wilfully make a shipwreck of her life 
as I have done. How I would have her learn that 
love, which is "of man's life a thing apart, is 
woman's whole existence" ! 

I will not excuse myself, nor extenuate any ot 
my sins; but, speaking candidly, there is no doubt 
that I have been handicapped from birth. Others 
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might not think so, but I am a firm believer in the 
law of heredity. The bald fact that my mother 
was only a farmer's daughter who considered " the 
world well lost " for love, and my father the son of 
one of England's proudest families, was not to be 
gainsaid, argue as I would. And now for my story. 

I do not remember my mother, but I am told 
she was a beautiful woman. My aunt, who 
brought me up, often said I inherited her beauty. 
I know, without any one telling me, that I have 
the refined taste, the loathing of vulgarity, the 
dislike of poverty, the ambitious desires which 
have always been mine, from my aristocratic 
father. Poor mother! she died without ever 
having had a wedding-ring on her finger. Un- 
doubtedly she was simple! Wonderful, indeed, 
the difference the absence of that magic circlet 
makes! In instances like that of my mother, it 
is the difference between ignominy and white- 
robed virtue, between walking on shifting sands 
and with a foothold on a rock, between honour 
and dishonour, between insecurity and absolute 
safety — ay, the difference between heaven and 
hell. Yet love is love, with or without it. 

When my mother left her home and gave her- 
self into the hands of her lover, she, in her 
simplicity, considered, I suppose, that the tastily- 
furnished villa, the pretty dresses and jewels, with 
servants to wait upon her, were surely the prelude 
to the fulfilment of urgent promises — alas ! alas 1 1 
Doubtless my poor mother, like many others 
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would have preferred white-robed virtue, but as 
it soon transpired that this was unattainable, she 
had to content herself with ignominy so long as 
she wished to share life with the man she loved. 
I am not at all sure that I would not have done 
the same had I been similarly situated. There 
was a time when I would not have said this, but 
that was before I knew what love was. 

My aunt, who was my mother's sister, and who 
was not a beauty, did what is termed "the 
respectable thing." She married. Her hus- 
band proved to be no more than a coachman. 
He saved some money, however, and the pair 
eventually took a licensed house in a quiet little 
street leading oiF one of the fashionable thorough- 
fares in the West End. There it was that my 
mother found a refuge when her lover, as was 
to be expected, tired of her — as men do tire of 
love affairs of this nature — ^and when he was to 
marry a lady of his own rank. There I was bom, 
and there my mother died, leaving me to my 
aunt's care. 



How I came by my Name. 

••Ah me I my retrospective soul 1 
As over memory's muster-roll 
I cast my eyes anew." 

MY aunt had been reading the story of Samson 
one Sunday afternoon, and she thought 
"Delilah" a pretty name. Ye gods! a 
pretty name? What ideas some people have! 
With the euphony of the name I have no fault 
to find. It is the association that is objectionable. 
No girl of sense would encourage the idea of being 
called after such a character. I have often 
wondered what the clergyman who christened 
me thought, and whether he had any premonition 
of how closely I was to follow in the footsteps 
of my biblical prototype. Was I, too, to betray 
the man who loved me, and cheat him of his 
strength as surely as Delilah of old sheared her 
renowned lover? Great Scott! the clergyman 
should have drowned me! 

The business in which my aunt and her husband 
embarked proved a success, and they made money. 
As they had no children they decided — to use my 
aunt's phrase — " to make a lady of me." I was 
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sent, therefore^ to a good boarding-school, where I 
associated with girls and women much above me 
in social position; but I was their superior in other 
respects. As I write this I am on the verge of the 
grave, so that it will not be attributed to vanity 
when I state that in those far-oiF days I was the 
handsomest girl in the school; also, as my aunt 
begrudged me nothing, I was as well dressed as the 
wealthiest of them. I have often wondered how 
my aunt managed to get me into that school; but 
money will do a great deal nowadays. I came 
home at rare intervals, and at each visit my home 
grew more and more distasteful to me. 

At school I was conscious that a cloud or a 
mystery surrounded my birth. While my school- 
fellows chummed together in twos and threes I 
made no girl friend, but studiously held myself 
aloof in a sort of proud isolation. How could I 
make a friend ? I used to ask myself. I could not 
invite her to my home. Would she not certainly 
penetrate into the " bar," with its row of shining 
pump-handles manipulated by the red hands of the 
smartly-dressed barmaid? The thought was too 
horrid. Though my aunt, poor thing, was a 
good soul, and had loved me with almost more 
than a mother's love, I here confess that I 
was, in my ignorance, heartily ashamed even of 
her. 

There was one girl at the school who was most 
anxious to be my friend. She was rich and 
pretty. If not particularly brilliant mentally,. 
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she was extremely lovable. All the same, I 
resolutely kept her at a convenient distance. For, 
I argued, how could I possibly introduce her to my 
plebeian home ? There the noise of discussion and 
argument from the customers who filled the bars 
penetrated almost every room, while the prevailing 
odour of the house was that of beer. Conse- 
quently, I religiously rejected all her overtures, 
and immersed myself in my studies. Eventually 
I gained a distinct notoriety for unsociability, and 
was left severely alone — which was precisely what 
I wanted. 

When I was eighteen years old my aunt 
suggested, timidly, that she thought I had had 
" enough schooling," and that I might come home 
and help her in the business. Thus I left the 
atmosphere of learning and refinement to which I 
had become accustomed, and came home. Home ! 
Here everything jarred upon me; every sight and 
sound clashed with my refined tastes; even my 
aunt's good-natured face and portly figure filled me 
with disgust. As my mother's daughter, I suppose 
I ought to have been very happy in such a home; 
but, with my father's instincts, I certainly was not. 
My whole soul rebelled against my surroundings, 
and I promptly snubbed the barmaid, who, on the 
first Sunday of my return, ventured to suggest that 
we might walk in the Park together. Not only 
did I consider it infra dignitatem to be seen with a 
barmaid, but I had other plans for the spending of 
that Sunday afternoon. 
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I followed my aunt upstairs when she retired to 
her room for her usual nap, and seating m3rself by 
her bedside, I compelled her to tell me the truth 
regarding my parentage. She was very unwilling 
to speak when I broached the subject; but my 
strong will prevailed over her feeble one, and she 
told me all. I remember how her kind eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke of her beautiful young sister 
— my mother. She cast no word of reproach on 
her memory; but her face crimsoned with indigna- 
tion when she reached the episode of my mother's 
fall, and the part played by her betrayer in that 
drama of the past. She told me with an expression 
almost of gladness on her features, that my &ther 
broke his neck in the hunting-field shortly after 
his marriage, which calamity, she considered, was 
distinctly a judgment ! And I — well, I shed no 
tears as I listened. I was not one of the crying 
sort of girls, and never have been. I suppose I 
was naturally hard-hearted, for I felt no pity for 
my foolish young mother. I was conscious only of 
a mighty contempt for her, that she should have 
been such a fool — idiot, as to miss her chance of a 
wealthy aristocratic alliance. When she had such 
a lover at her feet, why did she not play her cards 
properly and get him to marry her ? " Fool ! " I 
repeated to myself impatiently, as I rose from my 
seat and went up to my bedroom, which was at the 
extreme top of the house. I closed and locked the 
door, and sat down to think. 

I sat for hours, and during those hours I fixed 
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my destiny. I made up my mind that, by fair 
means or foul, I would gain that position in the 
world from which it seemed to me I had been un- 
justly debarred. I had good blood in my veins — 
better than much of that of the so-called highest 
society — ^and it was simply the omission of a 
trifling ceremony which prevented me from holding 
up my head with the proudest in the land. The 
moral aspect of the case never appealed to me at 
all. 

I knew nothing in those days of the power of 
love, and I determined, then and there, that do 
what I might I would not fall in love ! I would 
marry any man, no matter how old or how ugly — 
no matter how dissipated or how wicked he might 
be — any man who could give me the wealth and 
position I coveted. 

I scrutinised my face closely in the little old- 
fashioned mirror, and could find no flaw in my 
features or complexion. I let down my hair. It 
fell round me like a dusky veil, and clustered 
about my forehead in natural curls. I drew 
myself up to my full height. My figure satisfied 
even my fastidious taste; it was graceful and well 
developed, I was certainly distinguished looking, 
as befitted a scion of nobility, to which class I 
considered I belonged. 

I went downstairs no more that evening. I 
declined tea; and as the evening grew on and the 
smell of supper reached my nostrils I yet felt no 
hunger. My aunt came to my door and begged 
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me to come down. I bluntly refused, and 
requested that I might be left alone. Then, when 
it was dark and I began to feel cold, I crept into 
bed. There I lay staring into the darkness, with 
a stern mental problem before me — my future I 



A Newspaper Advertisement. 

'* We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not" 

THE barmaid gave notice to leave next morn- 
ing. She said she could not stay in a place 
where she was "looked down on." My 
aunt was much distressed, probably because the 
girl was trustworthy, and had been with her three 
years. At this crisis I vras conscious that my aunt 
would have liked me to offer to fill the vacant 
place behind the bar. I did not do so; wild 
horses — as they say — would not have dragged me 
there. "What an ingrate!" I can imagine the 
reader exclaiming. It is a matter of indifference 
to me whether or no I am regarded as selfish and 
imgratefiil. I am now beyond caring what any 
one thinks of me. Pity, praise, or blame, I care 
for none of them. 

Day after day I dressed myself carefully and 
went out, leaving those behind me to settle the 
question of getting a new maid for the bar, or of 
soothing the ruffled feelings of the old one. I 
spent my mornings in Regent Street, and my 
afternoons in Hyde Park. I kept my eyes and 
ears open, and ere long became familiarised as 
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well with the diflferent equipagtes of the wealthy 
as with many of the faces of those who belonged 
to U beau monde. I soon came to the conclusion 
that no woman among them was handsomer than 
I, and that, probably, not one of them was better 
educated, or more fitted to adorn a lofty station. 
My heart felt bitter, malicious — rebellious. 

Looking back now, I can see that I had much 
to be thankful for; and, being what I was, I ought 
to have been exceedingly grateful, I suppose, that 
fate had been so kind to me. But, with my 
father's blood in my veins, I was restless and dis- 
satisfied. I felt like a duckling in a hen's nest ; I 
wanted to be "in the swim," as the term goes; 
mediocria finna was a sentiment with which I 
could not agree; and I confess I did not try to 
bring myself to that way of thinking. I dare say 
I was vain and conceited in those days. Ah well ! 
now n'importe. 

When the weather grew warm, the fashionable 
world began to leave London, and the gay crowds 
in the Park grew thinner. By that time I had 
made up my mind to leave home and take a situa- 
tion. But what sort of a situation ? Not that of 
governess, no ! Governesses were relegated to the 
school-room, and to the society of children. That 
would not suit me; besides, I was not fond of 
children. It is considered very unwomanly to say 
one is not fond of children, but do not many 
women declare they love children dearly, when, 
in reality, they care nothing at all about them ? 
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It is the correct sentiment to express, and it 
makes women appear interesting in the eyes of 
men — or women think so — therefore they assume 
the virtue even if they have it not. 

After prolonged and painful cogitation I decided 
to seek a situation as companion to a lady. If the 
lady travelled, so much the better. As I retired 
to my room that evening, I carried a news- 
paper which had been left presumably by one of 
aunt's customers. It smelled horribly of beer — 
so much so that at this day I have a distinct 
recollection of revulsion as the smell reached my 
nostrjls. Nevertheless, I opened out the paper, 
and ran my finger down the advertising columns. 
" Wanted "— " Wanted "— " Wanted "—all kinds 
of things seemed to be wanted, and all sorts of 
people — except myself! Nobody seemed to want 
me. At length, near the bottom of the last 
column, my eye caught the words: "Wanted, a 
companion to a lady; must not be older than 
twenty-one; should be well educated, and have 
exceptionally good references. Apply to Mrs. 
Lister, The Vicarage, Hopelea, Kent." 

A parsonage in a country village most likely. I 
had never heard of Hopelea, but it sounded rural. 
It was not exactly the sort of thing I wanted, 
but it might prove a stepping-stone to something 
better. So I decided to apply for it. I wrote to 
Mrs. Lister that night, giving as references the 
name of the lady who educated me and that of 
the clergyman of our parish, whose church my 
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aunt attended, and whose acquaintance I had 
made since I came home. I posted the letter 
myself, and determined that it would be soon 
enough to acquaint my aunt when I had secured 
the situation. 

In a few days' time I received a reply stating 
that, my references having proved satis&ctory, 
Mrs. Lister would be glad to welcome me at 
Hopelea as soon as I could make it convenient to 
come. 

Poor aunt ! When I broke the news to her she 
stood aghast, and declared she could not under- 
stand why I wanted to leave home, where I might 
be so comfortable and "quite the lady." The 
evening preceding my departure she prepared an 
elaborate supper in my honour, under the im- 
pression, as it seemed to me, that I should get 
little to eat after I had left her hospitable roof. 
At my departure the following morning she 
literally shed floods of tears. It has always been 
a mystery to me how some people can weep so 
copiously. With me tears never come. Indeed, 
I cannot now imagine any circumstance which 
could possibly make me cry. 

My uncle spoke but a few words when I bade 
him good-bye. He probably thought me un- 
grateful, and I supp>ose I was. I could not allow 
my aunt to accompany me to the railway station, 
for she would of a surety cause a '* scene " on the 
platform ; and as I had a horror of being made a 
spectacle, I drove off with my luggage to my new 
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life alone. Alone ! As far as I can remember, I 
seem to have been alone all my life, for I am not 
clever at making friendships. Somebody says, 
" If a man wants friends he must show himself 
friendly." Doubtless the same remark applies to 
a woman. 

Alone, in a sense, all my life, so I shall be now 
to the end. For I shall shortly take a journey very 
different from any I have yet undertaken — ^a 
journey which all must take alone — friends or no 
friends. Yet, if I meet my beloved at the end of 
it! Ah! then I shall be no more alone, never 
more ! 



Hopelea Vicarage. 

'* And this dull day my melancholy sleep 

Hath been so thronged with images of woe, 
That even now I cannot choose but weep 
To think this was some sad prophetic show." 

ARRIVING at Hopelea Station, I was met 
on the platform by a young lady who 
introduced herself as Miss Lister, the 
daughter of the lady to whom I was going as 
companion. She was petite and fair, with large 
babyish blue eyes and a pink and white face 
framed in masses of fluffy yellow hair. I learned 
afterwards that she was considered pretty. Five 
minutes' walk brought us to the Vicarage, a 
large square house standing in pleasant, well-kept 
grounds, which were surrounded by a high brick 
wall. Miss Lister took me at once to her mother, 
a mild-faced, gentle lady, who lay on a couch in 
the drawing-room. I found my employer was an 
invalid and had something the matter with her 
spine. 

Mrs. Lister received me kindly, and inquired as 
to my journey and my home. I informed her I 
was an orphan and had been brought up by my 
aunt, but I kept my parentage a secret; also, I 
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made no mention of the public-house ano 
Why need I have mentioned such things ?, 
were nobody's business save my own, 
knowledge of them would probably pre 
people against me. A neatly-dressed, white- 
capped maid speedily brought me a cup of 
delicious tea. It was different from the sort of 
beverage christened tea to which I had been 
accustomed at my aunt's; probably it was the 
cream that worked the magic. Finally I was 
taken to my room, one on the second floor. It 
was large and comfortably furnished, so much so 
that I came to the conclusion that I was, at any 
rate, pleasantly housed. Thus far, my new life 
seemed to promise well. 

When I had removed the dust of travel and 
made myself tidy, I threw open my bedroom 
window and leaned out to inhale the sweet, 
fresh country air. This and every other detail of 
that first evening is stamped indelibly on my 
memory. All was so new and strange, I suppose 
that is why each trifle made such an impression. 
Oh God! could I but live that time over again! 
Could I but close my mind to, and cleanse my 
soul from, all that has happened since ! Do I say 
happened ? Well, I am wrong. Things have not 
transpired so accidentally. All that has taken 
place is my own doing — my own contriving. Is 
there really a heaven, I wonder ? If there is, shall 
I ever see it ? or have I sinned too deeply ? At 
any rate, I have had my chance, for that first 
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evening at the Vicarage was the beginning of a 
period when my good angel held, for a time at 
least, undisputed sway over my soul. 

As I leaned from the window that evening, the 
air, perfumed by the flowers in the garden, fanned 
my temples and ruffled my hair like a breath from 
a purer world. How different from dusty, smoky 
London ! Instead of the roar and bustle of the 
streets, my ears listened to the drowsy caw of the 
rooks as they settled themselves in their nests, 
high up in the elms in the adjoining field. How 
divinely still the place was! No rancorous- 
voiced newsboys yelled the evening papers, no 
rumbling 'buses rolled by; all was stillness and 
perfect peace, broken only by the occasional 
twitter of a bird. 

Just then there came a tap at my door, and 
Miss Lister entered. I guessed she had come to 
talk, so I drew in my head from the window and 
prepared to listen. She settled herself in a big 
chintz-covered chair, and began to chat, evidently 
glad to have me to talk to. I had no need to 
begin. She told me all about the place and the 
people, how old the church was, what a clever 
organist they had, and what a good choir. She 
seemed very much in love with her environments. 
Then she began to speak of the curate, and I soon 
knew the reason of her satisfaction. I learned 
that he was one Donald Graham, that he was 
handsome and so "awftiUy clever," a favourite 
too with every one, especially with ladies. Then 
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Miss Lister added, ''Papa thinks the world of 
him/' and I gathered from the deepening colour 
in her pink cheeks that papa's daughter thought 
as much too. She informed me that Mr. Graham 
lived in a little house in the village with his 
mother, a dear old lady. He, she ran on, 
was such a good son, and such delightful com- 
pany ! '' He is almost sure to look in this evening, 
for he comes here a good deal. We are great 
firiends, you know," she added, with a self- 
conscious smile. 

It was a relief to me when Miss Lister took her 
departure, for I was weary of the very name of 
that wonderful curate. I excused myself from 
going downstairs that evening, on the plea that I 
was tired, but that, with Mrs. Lister's permission, 
I would begin my duties on the following morn- 
ing. Then I finished my unpacking, and arranged 
my belongings in the large old-fashioned ward- 
robe. While I was doing so, I heard the tones of 
a well-modulated, manly voice in the hall. Doubt- 
less the curate calling to pay his usual evening 
visit, I concluded. 

Perhaps it was the journey which made me feel 
particularly drowsy that night, for I went to bed 
early and soon fell asleep. I have never con- 
sidered myself superstitious, but towards morning 
I had a strange dream which impressed me deeply. 
I imagined myself walking in a narrow path up 
the side of a mountain. I was not alone. Some 
one was by my side, and though the path was 
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rugged and barren, I felt strangely bappy. Tben 
I seemed to turn from that narrow road into a 
broad smooth one, decked with bright flowers, and 
the comforting presence by my side departed. I 
stooped to gather the flowers which had attracted 
me, but as soon as I touched them they turned 
to dust and ashes in my fingers. A feeling of 
disappointment stole over me, as vainly, again and 
again, I tried to grasp them. A vague sense ot 
dissatisfaction filled my mind even in my sleep. 
The path, which had looked so smooth before I 
entered it, wounded my naked feet. A creeping 
horror stole over my spirit. The happiness I had 
felt was gone. The sky grew dark over my head; 
the rumbling of thunder filled my ears. I tried to 
retrace my steps, but each time I thought I had 
found the narrow path again something barred 
my way. Flashes of lightning blinded my eyes, 
and at last I awoke in an agony of fear, with the 
sensation of falling into an awful chasm. My 
forehead was bathed in perspiration, and I was 
trembling in every limb. I sat up in bed and 
pushed my damp hair from my brow, trying to 
remember where I was. " In Hopelea Vicarage, 
of course!" Remembrance came back with a 
great sense of relief. It is Hood who says, " Some 
dreams we have are nothing else but dreams." 
But I know as I now review my past that my dream 
that night was sent from God. When I came to 
live at Hopelea, I took the first step in that narrow 
path. That happiness which I thought over- 
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shadowed me while walking therein did really 
come into my life. That broad flowery road, 
which looked so inviting, was a delusion and a 
snare. The barriers that prevented my return 
really did arise. Why, oh ! why was I not wise 
to heed such a warning ? Were my eyes holden 
that I could not see? Are we always wise only 
after the event ? There is none to answer me, not 
one. I am alone with my ruined life, my wrecked 
hopes, and my lost happiness. "The thirst and 
hunger of my heart — ah me!" The wearisome 
days and nights creep by so slowly! I stretch out 
longing arms to thee — my beloved ! — 

''Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn." 



Charleston Grange. 

" A few seem favourites of fate. 
In pleasure's lap carest: 
Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest." 

EITHER from the influence of that dream or 
the novelty of my surroundings, I found 
myself unable to sleep again that morning. 
I rose therefore, and having dressed, presently 
made my way downstairs. It was quite early, 
and one of the maids was occupied in sweeping 
the hall. 

I passed through the open doorway into the 
Vicarage garden. It was a lovely morning, and 
after my disquieting dream the place seemed like 
Eden. I could see that the Vicar of Hopelea took 
great pride in his garden, for it was well arranged 
and carefully kept. I started on a tour of investi- 
gation. At a turn of the path I met an elderly 
gentleman, whom, by hi3 clerical garb, I judged 
to be my employer, the Vicar. I was right. He 
came towards me with a pleasant smile, and wel- 
comed me to Hopelea; then he took me round 
the grounds, and showed me his vinery and con- 
servatory, of which he was justly proud. He told 
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me that he usually worked in his garden every 
morning for an hour before breakfast, as he was 
inclined to stoutness, so he took this method of 
keeping his avoirdupois in check, adding with a 
good-natured laugh: "I wish I could give my 
fattening propensity to some poor man's pig." 

I could well understand that the Vicar was be- 
loved by his parishioners; for, even at the early 
stage of our acquaintance, I liked him. I am not 
given to sudden fancies for people, but this man 
was so thoroughly natural, so absolutely free from 
that " exaltedness " which some clergymen think 
it incumbent upon them to assume, that I in- 
stinctively respected him. Up to that time I had 
cared little for parsons, as my uncle in London 
used to style them. The Vicar of Hopelea, how- 
ever, seemed so much in harmony with his sur- 
roundings, such a living embodiment of "Peace 
and good-will," that he won my regard at once. 
When we went in to breakfast I found myself 
envying his capacity for enjoying life. 

My duties as companion to Mrs. Lister were 
light. After breakfast I read the morning papers 
to her. Then I played and sang to her while Miss 
Lister visited some of her father's parishioners. 
Subsequently we were all three engaged in cutting 
out garments for the ladies' sewing meeting, and 
afterwards I answered some letters which the lady 
dictated to me. Thus passed my first morning. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Lister took her usual siesta 
in her own room, telling me that I might go for a 
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nice long walk, and make myself acquainted with 
the place. Miss Lister offered to be my com- 
panion, so we set out together. As we left the 
Vicarage gates she said she would take me to view 
Charleston Grange. This, she informed me, was 
the show place of the neighbourhood, and well 
worth seeing. 

I have no desire to lay the weight of my wicked- 
ness on any shoulders save my own, but I have 
always considered that Maud Lister played into 
the hands of Satan that afternoon when she took 
me to see this accursed place. Still, as I should 
probably have seen it without her aid, she was not 
to blame. I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
in a personal devil, and I consider the arch-fiend to 
be the prince of strategists. He rarely wastes his 
energies in dangling before our eyes that which 
has no attraction for us; but, while angling for 
souls of men and women, he selects his bait with 
wonderful judgment. Charleston Grange was the 
lure with which he tempted me. 

As we entered the massive gateway, and passed 
under the avenue of noble trees which led to the 
mansion, I felt my pulses throb and the colour 
rush to my face. What was it ? It was my old 
unsatisfied conviction — " This is the sort of home 
which ought to have been mine." When the house 
with its long rows of windows shining in the after- 
noon sun came into view, I could not speak from 
stifled emotion. No doubt my companion thought 
me strangely silent and unappreciative. I in- 
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dulged in no raptures of admiration^ as she 
possibly expected me to do. I only walked 
proudly by her side, communing to myself. The 
broad terraces which ran along the front of the 
house, the stone vases filled with lovely flowers — 
all these excited my passionate envy. I felt as if 
I could fling myself on the gravelled path and 
weep out my heart's bitterness. 

I know now that I was a fool. Now, when it is 
too late, I am aware that there are better things 
in life than wealth, stately homes, and gratified 
ambition. But ah, how dearly have I paid for the 
knowledge! 

Miss Lister's soft voice broke in upon my 
impassioned musings. ''The housekeeper and I 
are well acquainted; she will show us over the 
place," she said. Like one in a dream, I followed 
her up the broad flight of steps which led to the 
terrace and round to a side door. 

Mrs. Jordan, a responsible-looking person in a 
black satin dress, with a big bunch of keys by her 
side, received us graciously. It transpired that 
this stately dame was a regular church-goer, and 
on very friendly terms with the family at the 
Vicarage. " She was pleased to show the house 
to any firiend of Miss Lister's," was one of her 
first remarks. 

Under her guidance we passed through room 
after room, most of them shrouded in brown 
hoUand. Meanwhile Mrs. Jordan pointed out to 
us all the objects which she considered of 
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interest. She lifted the holland covers occasion- 
ally, so that we might get a glimpse of the 
furniture. Along broad corridors and up impos- 
ing staircases we passed; and as I trod the 
smooth, p>olished floors, over and over again I 
broke the commandment which forbids us to 
covet our neighbour's house. My soul felt sick 
with envy. I know there is a Bible passage 
which declares that "Envy slayeth the silly 
one." It came near slaying me that afternoon. 
I looked at Maud Lister and felt a kind of con- 
tempt for her. She could be contented in her 
parsonage home having once seen a place like this! 
But then, I reflected, she was not as I. Her father, 
although a clergyman and of respectable position, 
had no blue blood in his veins. She was in her 
proper sphere, and contentment on her part 
counted not as a virtue; while I — ^ah me! I knew 
myself to be an earl's daughter — unknown and 
unacknowledged, it is true, with no right to my 
father's name, and with the stigma of illegitimacy 
upon me. But in the sight of God I was an earl's 
daughter, for all that- " How, in Heaven's name," 
I asked myself, '' can I be content with anything 
less than my rightful place in the world ? " 

By this time we had reached the picture- 
gallery. As I glanced at the long rows of portraits, 
I noticed that the Charlestons were not a hand- 
some race. 

"This is Sir Roger Charleston, the present 
baronet," said the housekeeper, stopping before 
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one of the pictures. I looked up, and saw the 
face of a man of about forty-five. He had thick, 
dark hair, a narrow, receding forehead, small grey 
eyes, and a heavy, sensual mouth; an evil-looking 
man undoubtedly. 

" Is he married ?" I asked. 

" No," was the reply; " Sir Roger is not likely to 
marry." 

" Does he ever come here ? " I inquired again. 

"Occasionally," answered Mrs. Jordan, with a 
short, embarrassed cough. Then she added: 
" Sir Roger does not care for the country. Come 
and see the conservatories," she continued, as if 
anxious to change the subject. We followed her 
downstairs, while she led the way to a perfect 
fairyland of beauty. Lovely blossoms and grace- 
ful ferns shed their sweetness and charm in the 
perfumed atmosphere. Luxuriant creepers and 
hanging plants of every description trailed their 
graceful way up to and from the glass roof and 
over the cool marble floors. Where was the 
owner of all this beauty and splendour? I asked 
myself. But I put no further questions to the 
housekeeper; she was unwilling, evidently, to 
speak of her master. 

A dainty tea was laid for us in Mrs. Jordan's 
sanctum. I sank into a comfortable chair, feeling 
thoroughly weary. I was not in the least inclined 
to talk. Ah ! what short-sighted mortals we are ! 
How little did I think, as I sat there on that sunny 
afternoon with such bitterness and envy in my 
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heart, that the walls of that room would one 
day enclose the great tragedy of my life! In 
that room I should part with all I held dear in 
this world. Out of that door would be carried 
what to me made life worth the living. 

As we walked home to the Vicarage, Maud 
Lister told me what she knew of Sir Roger 
Charleston. He was a dreadfully wicked man, 
she said. A drunkard and a gambler, he spent his 
time chiefly abroad among £ast men and loose 
women. When he did pay a visit to the Grange, 
which was only once or twice a year, the servants 
had a terrible time of it. Night was turned into 
day, and the Grange was the scene of mad orgies. 
Truly not a pleasing picture of the master of the 
lovely home ! Yet not worse than I should have 
expected, judging from his picture and the em- 
barrassed manner of the housekeeper when she 
spoke of the absent owner of the Grange. 



Donald Graham. 

** One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day." 

ON reaching the Vicarage I went to my room 
and thought over all I had seen and heard. 
The spacious apartments we had just been 
viewing made those to which I had returned seem 
quite homely by contrast. But when I descended 
to the drawing-room, the atmosphere of quiet 
happiness which pervaded the place soothed my 
nerves and I became reconciled. Presently the 
door opened and the maid announced "Mr. Donald 
Graham." 

This, then, was the wonderful curate who had 
so evidently taken Maud Lister's fancy, I reflected. 
How shall I describe him — my hero, my king ? 
He was not exactly handsome, I thought, but his 
was a strong, clever, good face. His shoulders 
were broad, and he carried himself well. His eyes 
were dark and expressive, his hair was dark brown 
and closely cropped. I liked the firm clasp of his 
fingers as our hands met when the vicar intro- 
duced us. I remember thinking that Maud Lister 
had good taste where men were concerned, at all 
events. 
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I glanced at the vicar's daughter, and noticed, 
for the first time that evening, that she was 
very becomingly dressed. Her yellow hair was 
prettily arranged. She had undoubtedly taken 
pains to render herself fair in the eyes of the 
curate. I observed also that her pink cheeks 
glowed with a deeper colour, and her blue eyes 
shone with a happier light when he entered the 
room. I was somewhat quiet that evening, giving 
my whole attention to the garment I was making 
for one of Mrs. Lister's poor people; but my ears 
lost none of the conversation between the vicar 
and his curate. Donald Graham talked well; 
his voice was musical and his accent perfect. 
Social questions, politics, and the topics of the day 
were discussed with ease and fluency. He teased 
Maud Lister about her fondness for cats — she had 
five, and always sat with one on her lap — and he 
arranged the cushions of Mrs. Lister's couch with 
a hand as gentle as a woman's. I was asked to 
sing. From a pile of music the curate selected 
" Love's Old Sweet Song." I sang it well, I re- 
member. Until then I had cared little for that 
song, not having any sympathy with or regard for 
the tender passion which is its theme; but since 
that night it has always enraptured me, for its 
melody brings back the memory of a beloved face 
which I shall behold no more in this world. The 
hand which turned the pages of the music for 
me was large but well formed. Donald Graham's 
hand bore the stamp of manliness and courage. It 
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seemed a hand in which a woman might place her 
own with confidence; that it would hold her firmly 
up, and that the owner of such a hand could guide 
her unerringly through life. Then came a thought. 
" Bah ! he is only a curate. He has not made much 
out of life after all, in spite of his hand/* I reflected. 
So I rose hastily from the piano, and Miss Lister 
took my place. I cannot remember what she sang^ 
but I know it was some sentimental ballad about 
being " true as the stars." By this I suppose she 
meant to assure the curate of her undying con- 
stancy, but firom what I could realise he did not 
seem in the least to desire any such assurance. 
The vicar now challenged Mr. Graham to try his 
skill at chess. In spite of the attention I was 
giving to my work, I became interested. I have 
respect for a man who is a good chess-player, and 
the vicar, I could see, was no mean opponent. I 
glanced up firequently from my sewing to see how 
the game progressed. At first I wondered if the 
curate would win. Then I found myself hoping 
he would do so. If his clever face and strong, firm 
hand spoke truly, he ought to win. I kept tell- 
ing myself I should be disappointed if he was 
vanquished. Those pieces of ivory represent such 
possibilities of finesse, give such scope for foresight 
and strategy ! I like a man who can scheme and 
plan — ^who can manoeuvre to place an opponent at 
a disadvantage. I felt that my opinion of Donald 
Graham would be influenced by the issue of that 
game. I had finished my work, and was folding it 
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up, when the curate's voice said " Check." Look- 
ing up, I saw the vicar gazing at the board in a 
bewildered manner; then he leaned back in his 
chair with a good-natured laugh. "Well done, 
wiy boy," he said, "well done ! You have beaten 
me fairly; but you must give me my revenge 
another evening." So Donald Graham had won. 
I felt glad, though I knew not why. Perhaps it 
was because I do not like to find my intuition at 
fault. 

The bell now rang for family prayer. It was 
my first experience of such a gathering. As the 
Bible was handed to the curate that he might 
read out a portion, I leaned back in my seat — 
prepared to listen with an interest not unmixed 
with curiosity. The portion chosen was from the 
book of Proverbs. It was pleasant to hear Mr. 
Graham's voice as it rose and fell in musical 
cadence. Presently my attention was arrested by 
the passage, " Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 
I smiled somewhat scornfully to myself as the 
words fell on my ears. I felt that I could not 
agree with the wise Solomon. If ever the oppor- 
tunity were mine, I then and there decided that I 
would choose the ox. Little did I think that the 
occasion would indeed be given me; and less did 
I dream of the misery which would attend my 
choice. Then Donald Graham read prayers. As 
I knelt, I tried to remember how long it was since 
I had bowed my knees in prayer. A feeling of 
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shame stole over me as I mentally reviewed my 
life. How full it was of selfish, ambitious long- 
ings, and utter forgetfalness of anything beyond 
this present existence. A faint thought stirred 
in my mind that perhaps it might be better to 
be good than great. 

Truly ray good angel was by my side that 
evening. His whisperings reached my ears, 
lulling to sleep my longings for earthly great- 
ness, and banishing, for a time at least, 
the demon of ambition. When I at length 
reached my bedroom, having taken off my dress 
and donned my dressing-gown, while pro- 
ceeding to brush out my long, thick hair, I 
pondered over the events of the evening. What 
good, simple-hearted people were these among 
whom my lot had been cast! Surely here 
Christianity was lived, not merely professed. 
I recalled the earnest look on Donald Graham's 
face as he read from the Holy Book. Again the 
passage crossed my mind: ''Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." This time I did not smile. 
I found myself saying, "Well, perhaps, perhaps 
it may be so." 

I rose early next morning, and decided to go 
for a short stroll before breakfast. Passing out 
of the Vicarage, I noticed the church, which 
was just over the way. It looked very old and 
might be interesting, so I entered the gate of 
the churchyard. The verger's wife was engaged 
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in sweeping the porch of the church, and I had 
no difficulty in getting an entrance. I passed 
in through the great door and looked round me. 
I was right: the sacred edifice was very old — 
indeed, there was nothing modem about it. The 
pews had high backs to them, and the doors 
shut in the occupants so completely that one 
might worship all unnoticed by one's neighbours. 
I entered one of the pews half-way down the 
church and sat down. I am no judge of archi- 
tecture and cannot tell to what period the 
building belonged, but the whole edifice seemed 
associated with the spirit of the past. There 
were several tablets on the walls in memory of 
those who used to worship there, but had long 
since passed to the great Beyond. The stained- 
glass window in the chancel reflected the rays 
of the rising sun. Streaming in shafts of golden 
light upon the floor, the glow fell on the bowed 
head of a man kneeling at the foot of the altar 
steps. Instantly I recognised those broad 
shoulders and that closely-cropped dark head. 
It was Donald Graham who knelt there, com- 
muning with his God at this early hour ! " How 
good he is!" I thought to myself. "This is 
no ostentatious piety, surely; for, so far as 
he knows, there is only himself in the church. 
The verger's wife, engaged in her duties, doesn't 
count." 

I did not wish him to see me, so I rose and 
quietly left the church. I strolled round the 
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churchyard and looked at the monuments, some 
of which were curiosities in their way, so old 
were they. At last I came to a halt before one 
of comparatively recent date. It represented the 
figure of an angel carved in white marble. One 
hand of the figure pointed upwards, and the base 
of the monument bore the words: "Until the 
day breaks^ and the shadows flee away." Pretty 
words, I thought them, and I supposed they re- 
ferred to what some people call the Resurrection 
morning. Personally, I had always considered 
that when people died there was an end of them. 
While I stood thus musing, I heard footsteps 
approaching me through the long grass. Raising 
my eyes, I saw Donald Graham coming towards 
me. If I had admired him the evening before 
in the Vicarage drawing-room, I liked his face 
still better in the morning light. His eyes were 
bright, and his countenance radiant with happi- 
ness — that happiness which comes from a soul 
at peace with its God. " Good morning," he said, 
holding out his hand in a frank, genial manner, 
while his bright dark eyes looked straight into 
mine. "I must compliment you on being an 
early riser." I felt that I might return the com- 
pliment, but I thought that perhaps clergymen 
made it a point to rise early in order to set a 
good example to their parishioners. So I said 
nothing, and, I am afraid, I looked very stupid. 
I felt strangely embarrassed beside this good- 
looking curate, and I caught myself wondering 
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how Maud Lister would talk to him if she were 
in my place. 

"Were you admiring this monument?" he 
asked. " It is considered very fine." 

Then I found my tongue. " Yes," I replied; " it 
is really a very remarkable work." 

" Until the day breaks, and the shadows flee 
away!" he repeated to himself, letting his eyes 
wander over the inscription. 

" Do you believe in the Resurrection ? " I asked, 
glancing up at him. 

He looked at me in startled surprise, as if not 
quite sure whether he heard me aright; then a 
bright smile broke over his face. "Ah yes!" he 
replied, " I believe in the Resurrection of the 
dead. I could not be a clergyman if I did not 
believe that." 

" It all seems so strange and mysterious to me," 
I said ; " for if people are dead, how, then, can 
they live again?" 

"'I am the Resurrection and the Life. He 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.' " 

As he said this, Donald Graham raised 
his eyes to the bright blue sky over our 
heads. Then his glance fell on the shining 
cross which topped the spire of the church, and 
a look of loving reverence crossed his expressive 
face. 

"But everyone must die," I continued; "and 
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death seems to me such a dreadful thing — I cannot 
bearto thinkof it!" 

" If this were all," he replied, pointing to the 
graves which lay around us, " it would, indeed, be 
a dreadful thing. To part from all who love us, 
and from all we hold dear in this world — to sink 
into decay and nothingness — ^this might well fill 
us with dismay. But you know what Longfellow 
says: 

'* ' There is no Death ! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.' 

" It is to teach this glorious faith,'* he continued, 
" that we build our churches and raise our altars. 
It is this thought that cheers us when in life 
things go wrong with us; when our sky is over- 
cast, and when our dearest hopes fall to the 
ground,; when — as often happens — our friends 
disappoint us and love grows cold." 

" It sounds very beautiful, no doubt," I replied ; 
"but I am afraid I don't know much about it. 
At any rate, it is a more cheering creed than 
annihilation." 

"It is indeed!" he said, with a bright smile. 
"You will know all about it soon — I am sure 
you will," he added warmly. 

Just then the clock in the church tower chimed 
a quarter to eight. " I am afraid I must be going 
now," I said, suddenly rousing myself, "as it is 
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nearly breakfast-time." He walked with me to 
the Vicarage gate. There we parted with a 
mutual hand-clasp. Entering the house and 
gaining my room, I smiled at myself in the 
glass, and wondered whether Maud Lister, if she 
heard of that meeting among the tombs, would 
consider I had stolen a march upon her. 



Doctor Roddam. 

" Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight." 

THE Vicar kept a little pony-carriage for his 
wife's use, in which Miss Lister drove her 
mother and myself into the neighbouring 
town that afternoon. Dallingworth was only 
three miles distant, and there were purchased 
most of the necessaries for the Vicarage larder. 
There, too. Doctor Roddam, Mrs. Lister's medical 
adviser, resided. After matching some wools 
and leaving orders with several of the trades- 
men, we drove round to the Doctor's house to 
obtain a tonic which the Vicar's wife was ordered 
to keep by her, leaving Maud outside in charge of 
the pony; Mrs. Lister was kind enough to take 
me into the house. Dr. Roddam was a stout, 
burly man, and appeared to be about forty-eight 
years of age. He had not been married, and 
apart from his professional dealings with women, 
was supposed to be somewhat indifferent to them. 
To me he looked more like a farmer than a doctor. 
He received us most kindly, and evidently held 
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the vicar's wife in high esteem. More than once 
during our visit I noticed him eyeing me keenly 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows. When he 
asked me suddenly if I thought I should like to 
live in the country, I started, for the Doctor's 
voice was loud and hearty, and I had not 
cleared my mind of my morning's stroll in the 
churchyard. Still, I managed to reply that I 
thought I should like it very much. 

Meanwhile I had not mentioned my meeting 
with Donald Graham to any one, nor did I intend 
doing so. It amused me not a little to think 
that Maud Lister this while regarded him as her 
special property. During our drive home I sat 
opposite the vicar's daughter. About a mile 
from Hopelea, I noticed Miss Lister's pink 
cheeks flush to the roots of her fair hair; and I 
soon became aware that she was checking the 
pony to draw up in front of a small white cottage. 
At that moment Donald Graham emerged from 
the little garden gate and came towards us lifting 
his hat. Ah, I thought, that was the reason of 
the blush- "What an idiot," I said to myself, " to 
give herself away like a school-girl." The curate 
stepped into the phaeton and took the empty seat 
by my side, and although his manner towards 
Maud was pleasant and friendly, there was not the 
semblance of a suggestion of the lover shown. 
During the remainder of the short drive home I 
did not speak. It interested me sufficiently to 
watch Maud Lister chattering away to Donald 
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Graham. How she smiled and displayed her 
beautiful pearly teeth ! The dimples kept coming 
and going at the corners of her mouth. She 
really looked very pretty, although had I been her 
chaperon I would have liked to have boxed her 
ears for appearing so idiotically happy. 

I am experienced enough now to know that 
when a woman is in love she does not, as a rule, 
stand on her dignity. Although I disliked her 
then, regarding her as silly and empty-headed, I 
will do the vicar's daughter justice by sapng here 
that she was a good girl, a dutiful daughter, and a 
real help to her father by taking the deepest 
interest in his work and in the welfare of the 
poor of the parish. She was an indefatigable 
visitor, but in those days I considered that her 
visiting was a self-imposed task, and regulated as 
a means to an end — that end being the possibility 
of encountering the curate on her rounds. That 
she frequently met him in this way proved to be 
the case, for he often accompanied her home to 
tea. Needless to add that on these favourable 
occasions Maud would, of course, don her prettiest 
dress for the evening, and appear in the drawing- 
room looking as flushed and radiant as highest joy 
could make her. Ah! Maud Lister, with all 
your little vanities and all your transparent wiles, 
you were a thousand times better woman than I 
am ! Your hands were unstained with crime, and 
you kept the laws of God and man unbroken. 
Comparing myself with you as I knew you, in 
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spite of your innocent intrigues, I feel ms^self to be 
a moral leper. With all your simplicity, you were 
wiser — immeasurably wiser — than I have proved 
myself to be; for, when I had happiness within 
my grasp, I threw it from me, and chose — yes, 
deliberately chose — misery! When I had light 
and life offered me, I sought darkness and death. 
When I might have had as my companion through 
life, a man, I chose — a beast ! 

But to resume my story. When we reached 
the Vicarage after our shopping at Dallingworth, 
Donald Graham did not enter. He had pro- 
mised his mother that he would take tea at home 
that afternoon, so we parted at the gate. He 
called in the evening, however, and it was not 
long before the vicar produced his beloved chess- 
board and arranged his men for combat. The 
game was long and carefully fought out. Once 
again the curate won. We had another visitor, 
Doctor Roddam, that evening. He had been 
attending a patient in the village, and had dropped 
in, as he said, to have a little chat with the vicar. 
He appeared to be a cheery soul. As I listened 
to his hearty laugh, I wondered why he had never 
married. A man like that ought to have had a 
bright and pleasant woman for his wife, and I 
could well imagine he would have been very fond 
of children. I felt that his eyes now and then 
rested on me, as I sat by Mrs. Lister's couch with 
a piece of work in my hand. No doubt I looked 
a model of all the domestic virtues ! 
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The doctor's visit was not a long one, for he 
was a busy man; but before he left, Mrs. Lister 
invited me to sing. At her especial request I sang 
"Auld Robin Gray," that old touching Scottish 
ballad which tells such a pathetic tale of the 
struggle between love and duty. " Ay, poor lass I 
hard lines ! " said the Doctor at the close of the 
song. "Well, I must go," he added, rising and 
shaking hands all round. As his hand held mine 
he remarked naively: " But there are more ' Robin 
Grays' in the world than one, Miss Chastney." 
The vicar read prayers that evening, and once 
more I knelt at the family altar. Again a holy 
influence came over my soul, banishing my baser 
self and bringing into new life all that was best in 
my nature. Oh, those happy days, and those 
calm, innocent evenings! How sweet is their 
memory! How beyond the price of gold and 
silver were they ! 

I shall not attempt to record each day at the 
Vicarage, for I took little note of the golden hours 
as they flew by. Week by week, and month by 
month, I grew into the home-life of those people, 
and was as one of the family. As for my 
ambitious dreams, they seemed never to have 
existed. I had forgotten that I had ever made 
the resolve to regain what I considered my right- 
ful place in the world. I grew interested in 
church matters; I attended the services; I even 
went to Holy Communion. What a change! in 
view of all that has since happened. It makes 
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me shudder now to think of it! For a sweet 
influence had stolen into my life. Love, with its 
purifying power, had stirred my heart, as the 
waters of Bethesda's pool were stirred by the 
angel's visit. It seemed as though my soul's sick- 
ness was healed. I found m}rself loving Donald 
Graham with all the strength of my nature; and, 
although he never told me so then, I knew that he 
loved me. Right well I knew it ! His dark eyes 
told the tale; the touch of his hand conveyed the 
knowledge to my heart; the flush on his face 
when we met betrayed the sweet secret. That 
secret, as yet unspoken to each other, was sus- 
pected by none. Maud Lister still prattled on 
in her innocent way respecting Mr. Graham's 
wonderful qualities; she continued to wear her 
prettiest dresses, and arranged her fluffy hair with 
wondrous art to win his admiration. I smiled to 
think how futile it all was ! For he loved me — 
me with my dusky locks and regal beauty; there- 
fore, it was impossible that he could ever become 
fond of a yellow-haired doll. Besides, I was 
better able than the vicar's daughter to understand 
him. His was an intense, passionate nature. My 
beloved was a man as well as a clergyman. His 
pulses beat strongly, and his blood flowed warmly 
in his veins. His naturally ardent disposition 
was held in check by his religion; none the 
less it existed, and I loved him all the more 
for it. A man, I thought, must be of strong 
character, and be full of human nature. Truly 
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there was no lack of human nature in Donald 
Graham. 

But what could Maud Lister know of such 
things ? Had any one suggested that her father's 
curate was a man of like passions as other men, 
she would have regarded that person with mild 
indignation, and declared that Mr. Graham was a 
'Xhristian gentleman." She might even have 
ventured so far as to believe that he had nothing 
in common with fallen humanity. 



Mrs. Graham's Opinions. 

** Ye bigh, exalted, virtuous dames, 
Ty'd up in goodly laces, 
Before ye gie poor frailty names, 
Suppose a change o' cases." 

SUMMER was drawing to a close, and autumn 
tints were stealing over the land. The voices 
of the reapers were heard as they wended 
their way homeward in the evenings like heralds of 
a d)ring year, and the leaves were falling thickly on 
the gravelled paths of the Vicarage grounds. The 
old church stood out in bold relief against a sombre 
sky, and the churchyard looked damp and gloomy 
as I left the Vicarage gate one early autumn after- 
noon on an errand to Mrs. Graham at the little 
house where she lived. The Vicar's wife had asked 
me to take a message, and I was glad to go. 

The home of the man she loves must always 
have a great attraction for a woman. Everything 
about it seems to speak of htm. She looks around 
her with interest, and feels that she comes more 
closely in touch with him there than anywhere 
else. So it was with me. The easy-chair at the 
fireside seemed to speak of Donald as its occupant ; 
the very cushions on the sofa bore the impress of 
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his shapely head ; the slippers by the fender pro- 
claimed him as their owner; the book on the table, 
with its opened page and passage underlined, told 
of his fondness for literature. I walked over to the 
table and glanced at the book. It was a copy of 
Longfellow, and these lines were strongly marked 
with pencil — 

'' Not in the clamour of the crowded streets, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat." 

As I read the words I reflected that I had not 
misjudged Donald Graham's character. His was 
no weak amiability. He was not one of those 
people who are good because they have no 
temptation to be an)rthing else. He was evidently 
conscious of something to defeat, of something 
over which he needed to triumph. I loved him all 
the more for his manhood's consciousness of the 
struggle between good and evil. 

That visit to the curate's home stands out in 
my memory like an oasis in a desert; a cool green 
resting-place in the scorched, blackened waste of 
my ruined life. In fancy I see the dainty, cosy 
little sitting-room; the bright, well-appointed tea- 
table; the cheerful fire by which I felt I would 
willingly linger for ever — even with Mrs. Graham 
present, for she was a sweet little Scotswoman, 
gentle and refined in manner and appearance. 
Donald was out visiting a girl who was dying 
of consumption. She lived in the cottage 
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which we had passed as we drove home from 
Dallingworth. I remembered how Maud had 
blushed as the curate came towards us out of that 
cottage door. 

After tea, Mrs. Graham related the girl's 
history. " Ay, poor lassie," she said, " it's a waefu* 
tale. Annie Hibbert was a decent lass till she 
went to London. Ye see, her father is hind to 
Farmer Simpson, an' Annie she gat it intil her 
heid that country lasses were muckle in demand as 
servants in the big city. So when the folk at the 
Registry Office telt her that a leddy in London 
was wantin' a decent lass to mind her bairns, she 
sent up her references, an', sure enough, she gat the 
place. And a gran' enough place it seemed to be — 
a big hoose an' high wages, an' a fine leddy for a 
mistress. An' the maister sic a handsome mon, 
an' a guid churchman, an' that kind to the 
servants ! Ay, but he was owre kind, I'm thinkin' ; 
for, when Annie cam' hame aince to see her mither, 
she had gran' presents to show her, which had been 
gein till her by the maister. Weel, she had been 
in her fine place maist a year and a half, when she 
cam' hame quite unexpectedly. Poor lassie, she 
was soon to be a mither, an' she was na mair than 
fower days at hame when her bairn was bom; 
and wha but her maister, wha had been sae kind 
till her, was the faither on't ? Annie's faither — he 
stormed an' he raved! He cursed the lass too. 
Now the puir young thing — for she's barely 
twenty, ye ken — is dyin'. They say it's consump- 
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tion, but it's mair likely she's dyin' o' a broken 
heart an* the shame o' the hale affair; for she was 
aye a decent lassie — quiet and modest was Annie 
Hibbert. An' the mon wha was her maister — a 
gentleman I'll warrant he ca's hissel — depend on't 
the Lord Almighty will deal wi' him. He'll no 
get off scaithless. Annie's mither is in a sair way, 
puir body. Her lassie dyin', an' her to be left 
wi' a bit bairn on her hands. It's a sad affair 
a'thegither. An' the ither lassies in the village 
here — I've nae patience wi' them at all — they were 
all Annie's freens, ye ken ; but syne she cam' hame 
in disgrace, puir lass, there's no ane o' them 
been near her, an' they toss their heids when her 
name is mentioned — flighty hussies, I ca' them. 
An' the kirk-folk as weel — ^wha, one wad think, 
wad hae a bit o' Christian charity aboot them — 
turn up their eyes, an' baud up their ban's in 
horror at what they ca' *the disgrace to the 
village.' It wad dae them nae harm to gan an' 
see Annie sometimes, but a power o' guid, I'm 
thinkin'. Ye ken, Miss Chastney, gin the dear 
Lord was here He wad no' turn away fra* her; 
for He talked to the woman at the well o' 
Samaria, an', if I read the Book aright, she wes 
muckle warse than puir Annie hes iver been." 

Here Mrs. Graham leaned back in her chair and 
heaved a deep sigh. As I looked at her earnest 
face and clearly cut features I was struck with the 
resemblance between her and her son. 

"You spoke of the gentleman with whom 
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Annie had lived as *a good churchman,'" I 
remarked. 

" Weel, ye see," was her reply, " he wes church- 
warden to ane o' them fashionable churches in 
London, an' he an' his wife never missed, rain or 
fine. But he is nane the better for that, for it's 
just * a wolf in sheep's clothin' ' I ca' him. Not 
that I reckon Annie blameless, ye ken. She's no 
been that. But he is a man o' the warld, an' 
handsome an' rich, while Annie is but a simple 
country lassie; so what chance could she hae 
agen the wiles he wad bring to bear upon her? 
Church-goin' will niver save a body if the life's no 
ordered to correspond. It's just as the guid Book 
says — * sounding brass an' a tinkling cymbal.' " 

When Mrs. Graham became excited or was 
very much in earnest about anything her Scotch 
dialect was much accentuated; but her manner 
was always gentle and her voice musical. Pres- 
ently she spoke again in a quiet tone. " Did ye 
know that my own little lass lies in the church- 
yard here ? " 

" No," I replied. 

" Well, ye see, my guid man had charge of a 
parish in the East End of London, and one summer 
I was stoppin' here with Donald and Elsie, and 
my lassie took scarlet fever and died. They 
buried her in the old churchyard thereby, while 
I nearly died wi' sorrow ; for she was that sweet 
an* bonny, an' the very light o' our eyes. Ay, 
but I oftenwhiles think the human heart is made 
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o' rare tough material, an' it'll no' break so easy 
as some folk seem to think. If that was no' the 
case my heart wad hae broken for my bonny 
bairn. But I couldna stop here beside her grave, 
for my duty was by my husband's side in London, 
so Donald an' I went back hame. Donald was 
but a laddie then, an' — ^altho' he grieved for his 
sister an' missed her sair — ^young hearts soon 
forget. Besides, he had his school to occupy his 
thoughts, for his heart was set on being a clergy- 
man like his father, an' he was studyin' hard. 
So the years passed on, an' while I was learnin' 
the hard lesson of livin' my life without my bonny 
bairn, Donald grew to be a man, an' had realised 
his heart's desire, for he was appointed curate of 
Hopelea. Twelve months afterwards my husband 
died suddenly, an' as I had nothing to keep me in 
London, I came down here to live an' make a 
home for my son. Please the Lord, I shall never 
leave this place, for * here will I die, and here will 
I be buried,' an' they will lay me by the side o' 
my Elsie. Donald has had the living in London, 
which was his father's, offered him; but he 
declined it, because he would not leave me here 
alone. I urged him to take it, because then, ye 
see, he wad be able to marry; an' I wad fain see 
him wi' a guid woman for his wife before I die. 
But he said, * I'm young enough yet, mother ; I 
can afford to be only a curate a few years longer. 
As for the wife, time enough to think of that when 
my little mother goes to join the angels.' He is a 
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good son, is Donald — the best, I think, a mother 
ever had. He's stoppin' at the Vicarage to tea, 
I expect," she added, glancing at the little clock 
on the mantelpiece, the hands of which pointed to 
a quarter past six. "Miss Lister mostly coaxes 
him in when she meets him. She is a fine young 
leddy is yon; nay — ^but here he is! " she exclaimed, 
as we heard the click of a latch-key, followed by 
a step which I knew well, in the little passage. 

I was glad Mrs. Lister did not glance at me 
just then, for I felt my face flush and my heart 
beat until I almost thought she would hear it 
throbbing. 

" Ye need not haye hurried home, my son, for I 
have company, ye see," she said, looking fondly 
into his face as he came into the room and shook 
hands with me. 

"Yes, mother," he replied, turning to her; 
" they told me at the Vicarage that Miss Chastney 
was visiting you, but I — I wished to be at home." 

" Will Jane bring in yer tea then, for ye will be 
wantin' it by now ? " asked his mother. 

" No, thanks," he replied; " I had tea with Mrs. 
Lister." 

" An' ye left as soon as ye had it. That was no' 
very polite, I'm thinkin', an' Mrs. Lister wad likely 
be thinkin' so too." 

" Mrs. Lister never thinks unkindly of any one," 
he replied, smiling; "and I know she will not do so 
of me." 

While I listened to the dialogue between mother 
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and son my heart was glad. I felt flattered too, 
for he had come home early because he knew I 
was there. I noticed also that he did not pretend 
to his mother that he had come solely for the sake 
of cheering her loneliness, but he made her aware 
that he knew of my presence in their little 
home. How noble he was, I thought. I felt I 
should never be half good enough for him. If 
there had been any attempt at subterfuge, any 
suspicion of prevarication, my conception of his 
character would have received a severe shock. 
Although by no means noble-minded myself, I 
was very jealous of my ideal. 

"An' how is Annie Hibbert?" asked Mrs. 
Graham, as Donald drew a chair up to the 
fire. 

He looked thoughtfully into the bright flames, 
then answered quietly, "She is dying, poor girl, 
slowly dying." 

" An' hoo is her mind at the prospect o' another 
warld?" asked his mother, while her gentle eyes 
filled with tears. 

"She cannot forgive herself," he answered; 
"although she has forgiven her destroyer with 
all her heart. She thinks of the days when she 
was in Miss Lister's class at the Sunday School, 
and she tosses restlessly from side to side, and 
moans — ' My sin, my sin.' " 

"An' hoo is her faither takin' it now?" con- 
tinued Mrs. Graham. " Is he any kinder till his 
bairn?" 
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"He has not spoken to her since he cursed 
her," was the reply. " Mother," he said, looking 
straight at Mrs. Graham, "pray that I may be 
able to lead that poor soul to lay her sin on the 
great Bearer of burdens." 

When I left, Donald walked with me to the 
Vicarage gate. He was rather silent, and I did 
not attempt much conversation. I felt that his 
spirit was saddened by his visit to the cottage 
in the lane. But as we stood at the gate a moment 
before parting, his dark eyes rested on my face, 
and, as my glance met his, I felt a crimson blush 
overpower me. Then his fingers closed on mine 
with a tender, certain pressure, so that my heart 
beat rapidly for the second time that evening. 

"You know why I arrived home early this 
evening, don't you?" he said in a low, tender 
tone. 

I, who had always prided myself on being self- 
possessed, felt as tongue-tied as a school-girl. I 
suppose I ought to have been able to look 
innocently into his face and say, " Really, I have 
no idea." At one time I should have been able 
to do so; but it is surprising what fools the blind 
god makes of women, for all my boasted calmness 
and self-possession were gone, and I could not 
reply. How could I dissemble with those clear, 
truthful eyes on my face? Right well I knew 
why he had returned so soon, yet I felt too shy 
to tell him so; but I let my glance meet his, and 
I gave just a tender little smile. That was 
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sufficient answer, for he drew ofF my glove and 
kissed the hand he held with a kiss which made 
my blood tingle. Just then footsteps sounded 
from the path leading to the Vicarage gate, and 
with a glance that spoke more than mere words 
we parted. As I entered the grounds I met Mary 
the housemaid bent on an errand in the village. It 
was her step which had put an end to our tete- 

On reaching the house I went straight to my 
room and removed my outdoor garments; then 
I descended to the drawing-room, where I found 
the family assembled as usual. Dr. Roddam was 
there also, and he hurt my fingers in giving me 
one of his hearty grips. 

"Well, dear," said Mrs. Lister's gentle voice, 
" have you had a pleasant visit?" 

" Very pleasant," I replied quietly. 

"A good woman is Mrs. Graham," added the 
Doctor in his usual loud, genial manner. 

" Yes — very," I answered. 

"And a fine specimen of a man is Donald 
Graham. There are not many like him nowa- 
days?" he continued interrogatively. 

I did not feel it incumbent to reply to this, 
so I said nothing. But Mrs. Lister answered for 
me — "Yes, we all think very highly of Mr. 
Graham." 

Maud was silent and looking less bright 
than usual. She glanced at me from time to 
time, and I could tell by the expression of her 
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face that she would fain know more about my 
visit. I had not the slightest intention, however, of 
gratifying her curiosity. 

During family prayers that evening my thoughts 
wandered a good deal. I found myself musing 
over what a dull place the Vicarage would be 
without Donald's visits to break the monotony. 
It had come to that with me; life without him 
was monotonous. I could never remember what 
part of the Holy Book the vicar read from that 
evening. My thoughts had drifted and centred 
themselves upon the little house that held the 
man I loved, and I could hear again the tones 
of his voice, which were as the sweetest music 
to my ears. I saw again the tender glance of 
his dark eyes, and I felt his warm soft lips pressed 
to my ungloved hand. When prayers were over 
I said ** Good-night" — unconsciously almost, I fear 
— and reached my room as in a happy dream. 

I was brushing my hair when, after a gentle 
tap at my door, Maud Lister entered. I 
guessed the purport of her visit. She wanted 
information, and I determined that it should be 
as little as possible. Advancing to the dressing- 
table and fidgeting for a moment with the trifles 
lying there, she began — "We have had a very 
quiet evening, for Mr. Graham did not stay." 

"Indeed?" I said coldly. 

"He would reach home before you left?" was 
her next remark in an unmistakably questioning 
tone. 
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"Yes, he did," I replied. 

" Haven't they a charming little house ? " 

" Very," I answered. 

" You will have had some interesting conversa- 
tion, I suppose?" 

"Yes, we had." 

So we fenced; but I knew what she was leading 
up to. She was anxious to know if Donald had 
walked home with me, for Miss Maud was, I felt 
sure, beginning to feel vaguely jealous. At last 
the question came: "Did — did Mr. Graham see 
you home ? " 

I looked at her, and replied with some slight 
hauteur: "Naturally — since Mr. Graham is a 
gentleman, I believe." 

" I beg your pardon," she said nervously. " Of 
course he is. But why — why did he not come in ? " 

"I suppose he did not feel inclined to," I 
replied. 

"I suppose not," she answered rather sadly. 
"Well — ^good-night, Miss Chastney." And I 
heard her sigh softly as she left the room. 

It was impossible for me to avoid a smile as the 
door closed after Maud. I felt no pity for her who 
loved Donald so faithfully, as I decided that he 
had a perfect right to choose between us. To 
choose me was only an evidence of good taste on 
his part. This flattering thought was engendered 
upon catching sight of my own reflection in the 
mirror. I felt little inclined for sleep that night. 
I was excited, I suppose; for, although I had 
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known for some time that Donald loved me, 
this evening was the first occasion on which he 
had given any direct evidence of it. There was 
another point. Independent of the fact that I 
loved Donald Graham, I felt it was a great accom- 
plishment to have gained the affection of such a 
man. True, he was only a curate; yet he need not 
necessarily remain so. The bishop had evidently 
recognised his abilities when he offered him the 
London living. I was glad to know that the offer 
had been made to him, for a woman dislikes the 
thought that the man of her choice is fit only for a 
subordinate position. It gratifies her to realise that 
he could win his way to the top if he chose. She 
cannot bear to think that she has given her love 
to one who is, in any sense of the word, a failure. 

I lay awake a long time that night, and it seemed 
to me that to live in the little five-roomed house 
as Donald's wife was the most enviable position 
in the world. A faint distant vision of my early 
ambitious dreams presented itself to my mind. I 
smiled to myself in the darkness as I thought: "So 
it's going to be the * dinner of herbs ' after all ! " 
In view of my conduct afterwards, my state of 
mind all this while must read strangely incon- 
sistent. I hold, however, that every one possesses 
two natures. The " Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" 
theory is truer to nature than many of us think. 
At that period the Doctor Jekyll aspect of my 
character was active; the Mr. Hyde element was 
for the time dormant. 



Annie Hibbert. 

** Who made the heart, 'tis he alone 

Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord— its various tone, 

Each spring — its various bias: 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted." 

THE following morning Maud appeared down- 
stairs looking pale and heavy-eyed. As she 
complained of a headache, Mrs. Lister per- 
suaded her to rest on the couch by the drawing- 
room fire instead of visiting Annie Hibbert as she 
had intended. I offered to go instead, for I felt 
curious to see the girl of whose sad story I had 
heard so much. My suggestion was approved, 
and the Vicar having filled a basket with grapes 
from his beloved vinery, I set off. It was a fine 
October day, and my way led through a pleasant 
country lane bordered by tall trees. Half-an- 
hour's walk brought me to the cottage — a solitary 
one by the roadside. It had its little garden in 
front, but this bore a neglected appearance — sug- 
gestive of the domestic troubles of the family. As 
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I approached the door an unmistakable sound 
met my ears. It was the fretful wail of an infant 
within. 

I knocked gently and waited a few moments, 
but no one answered my summons. I knocked 
again, louder this time. Presently the door was 
opened, and a thin, hardworked-looking woman 
stood before me. Poor thing ! she had a weak face; 
her faded blue eyes were red with weeping, and the 
cause of all this trouble she held in her arms — a 
puny baby, wrapped in a dirty white shawl. 

I stated my errand, and she listlessly bade me 
" Come in," while she dropped on a seat by the 
fireside with her charge, leaving me to follow her 
and to close the door after me. I glanced round 
the apartment, which evidently served both as 
kitchen and living room. It was the picture of 
discomfort. The fire was low, although the morn- 
ing was cold, and the ashes of the previous day's 
fire were heaped high underneath the grate; the 
squalid and untidy remains of the morning 
meal were still on the table. As I looked round 
the cheerless, miserable home, I thought to my- 
self no wonder Annie Hibbert wanted to get to 
ser\'ice. 

"How is your daughter this morning?" I 
asked. 

"Mortal bad, miss," answered Mrs. Hibbert; 
and she commenced to cry again, while the puny 
baby joined in with a fretful wail which was pitiful 
to hear. 
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Presently the poor creature raised her tear- 
stained eyes to mine, and said in an awed voice: 
"The gentleman in London, miss, he sent some 
money here this morning — four five-pound notes 
in a invelope. I had to sign my name before the 
postman give 'em to me. I dursen't tell my man, 
he's that wild about it all, and I dunno what to 
do wi' it. I would send it back, but I dunno 
how." 

" I should advise you to keep it," I replied. 

"But my man, he will say it's the price o' 
Annie's soul," she said in a frightened tone. 

"Then don't tell him anything about it," I 
answered. "Just keep it and use it; it will get 
you many little comforts. And if your daughter — 
well, if she should not live, it will pay expenses." 
Here the woman covered her face with her apron, 
and her sobs broke out afresh. 

There was a little room behind the kitchen, and 
the door was ajar. I heard voices in this room as 
I looked at the weak creature sobbing beside me. 
Then, raising her head and wiping her eyes, she 
said: 

"Annie, she*s in there; yo' can go in an' see 
her." 

I crossed the kitchen floor and looked into a 
small bedroom. The sick girl lay on a little bed ; 
her cheeks were sunken and flushed with fever, her 
eyes were large and glittering, and her bright hair 
was strewn over the pillow. She was not alone. 
Donald Graham was there talking to her. They 
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did not see me, and I did not enter. I stood 
outside watching the face of the dying girl and 
listening to the voice of the young clergy- 
man as he sought to bring consolation to that 
storm-tossed soul. I caught the words: "If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness." 

" Yes, yes," said the dying girl, " but I cannot 
feel easy — I cannot feel sure." And she gave a 
painful, gasping sigh. " Yes," she continued, " I 
believed those words in the old days before — before 
I went astray. But they don't seem to bring the 
same comfort now." 

"Yet they are as true now as they were 
when you went to the Sunday School," said 
Donald. 

" I suppose they are," replied the girl wearily. 
Then she added : " I know it's my own fault that I 
cannot take them as I used to do. You see, sir, I 
left off praying because — because I had begun to 
love him so, and I felt afraid to pray, for I knew I 
was doing wrong to love another woman's husband. 
But the other girls — the servants — seemed so 
flattered and proud when he took any notice of 
them, that I thought perhaps it wasn't so very 
wrong after all. Then after that, when he said he 
loved me, I forgot about God altogether. I never 
dared to think about the Sunday School, or Miss 
Lister, or anything afterwards. It has all been my 
own fault, I know. But you see, sir, he said ' I 
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was too particular/ I could go to church, he 
said, without being so very strait-laced. It 
seemed all right at the time. But now, when I 
am dying, things look so different — oh! so 
different." 

Donald Graham bowed his head on his hands, 
and there was a moment's silence, broken only by 
the hacking cough of the suffering girl. Then she 
went on: "And, although I am afraid to die, it 
seems mean-like to sneak back to God after I have 
turned my back on him so." 

The clergyman raised his head, and I saw his 
lips quivering with emotion. 

" God does not look at it in that light, Annie," 
he said. " You know the parable of the Prodigal 
Son?" 

" Yes, sir," was the reply. 

"Then God is like that father in the parable. 
He is so glad to get His children back, there is no 
reproach in His loving heart. Our Saviour says, 
' There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.' You see, Annie," 
he continued, "there need be no attempt on 
our part to make ourselves 'fit' to come to 
God. There is just one condition to be fulfilled; 
that is, we must repent — ^and you do that, I 
know." 

" Oh ! I do, I do," gasped the dying girl. " If I 
could only be innocent again, like I was before I 
went to London ! " And great sobs shook her thin 
form. 
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" Try to trust yourself to Christ, my dear girl," 
said Donald gently. " Mourn no longer over your 
past, accept the pardon He freely offers you." 
Then the curate knelt to pray, and I turned into 
the kitchen, for I felt as if that little room was 
holy ground. 

The baby was now asleep, and the fire almost 
out. " Had you not better put some coal on the 
fire?" I asked. "The little thing will feel cold." 
Mrs. Hibbert rose to her feet, saying, " Dear me, 
I quite forgot the fire." Placing the child in a 
clothes-basket in a comer of the room, she fell at 
once to the task of coaxing the fire into a blaze 
with some pieces of wood. Soon a feeble flame 
flickered in the untidy grate. Then, just as she 
was adding some coal, the door of the little bed- 
room opened and Donald Graham entered the 
kitchen. As his eyes fell on me the colour 
mounted into his face, which had been very pale 
before. He clasped my hand without saying a 
word. 

" Mrs. Lister sent me with those grapes for 
Annie," I said shyly, holding out the basket. 

" Come in and see her," he replied, drawing me 
towards the little bedroom. 

Annie Hibbert lifted her great bright eyes to 
my face as I stood by her bedside. What 
beautiful eyes they were! She must have been 
a very pretty girl. Even now she was fair — 
with all the languid beauty which marks 
consumptives — although her pretty hair lay 
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damp on her white brow. Her breath came 
in gasps from between her quivering lips. 
She smiled — a faint, grateful smile — showing 
a row of small pearly teeth. I thought 
of the man who had wrecked her when she 
had lived in London, and wondered what 
his wife was like. If she were plain, I could 
quite understand his fancy for poor Annie, 
disastrous — nay, fatal — though it had proved for 
her. 

"Thank you, miss," she said in a feeble voice 
when she saw the fruit. 

" I am sorry you are ill," I said gently. " I 
hope you will enjoy the grapes, they are very 
nice." 

"Thank you," she repeated, closing her weary 
eyes. Then we bade her good morning, for she 
was evidently too weak to talk, and we left the 
house together. 

" That is a very sad case," I remarked when we 
got outside. 

" It is worse than sad," he replied, " it is cruel ! 
I would not have that man's conscience for ten 
thousand worlds. ' Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones that believe in Me, it is better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea.' That poor 
girl is one of 'these little ones,' and God will 
avenge her wrongs. Yes — 

' Tho' the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.' " 
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" There is forgiveness for Annie, is there not ? " 
I said. 

" Forgiveness ? " he replied. " Decidedly there 
is forgiveness — full and free, poor girl. 

* There is no place where earth's sorrows 

Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There is no place where earth's failings 
Have such kindly judgment given.' " 

Thereupon Donald seemed inclined to let the 
subject drop. But I felt curious to hear his 
views on the point, and continued: 

"Would you not call Annie's — mistake by a 
stronger name than a 'failing'?" 

"Most certainly I d ^" he answered; "but I 
consider when the poet used the word ' failings ' 
he meant sins, and I used it in the same sense. 
Besides," he went on, "we must remember that 
God judges not as man judges. We see only the 
'sin' and the dire results; therefore we are loud 
in our condemnation. But He sees the tempta- 
tion which preceded the fall. He knows exactly * 
the circumstances a'"^ environments which may 
have tended towards the down&ll, and I believe 
He makes allowance for these things. The Bible 
tells us that * By His knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many.' I take that to mean His 
knowledge of how much temptation we may have 
resisted before we finally yielded. His knowledge 
of how we should have acted under more favour- 
able circumstances." 
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" You take a very broad-minded view of these 
things, Mr. Graham," I replied. 

'' Narrow-mindedness should have no place in a 
clergyman's life," he answered, " seeing he has to 
do with all sorts and conditions of men. Who 
was so broad-minded as our Master Himself? 
Who was so pitiful towards human frailties as 
He?" 

" But suppose we sin wilfully, without any 
temptation or extenuating circumstances?" I 
asked. 

"Ah! that is a different matter," he replied. 

" Is there no hope of forgiveness for us then ? " 
I inquired. 

"Who shall limit th^^mercy of God?" he 
answered reverently. 

We were now nearing the village, and I 
thought I had had enough theology. I therefore 
changed the subject. 

" Mrs. Lister tells me the ladies* sewing 
meeting is to be at the Vicarage next Friday. 
Shall — shall you be there? She told me the 
gentlemen came to tea." ^^^ 

He looked at me and ^iled, and I felt myself 
blushing. I had become nearly as bad as Maud 
Lister in this respect. 

" I have to preach on the following Sunday, 
and Friday is the day on which I always prepare 
my sermon," he replied; " but \lyou would lik©" me- ^^ 
to be there — do you wish me to come ?" ^,. ; -^ *^ ^ 

By this time my cheeks were crin]|^on, and he ... 

V.-, ' ■ ^ 
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was waiting for my answer. " Yes, I should like 
you to be there," was all I could manage to say. 

" Then I will make a point of it," he answered. 
" I can do my sermon on Thursday evening." And 
we parted at the Vicarage gate. 

J' 



'4 



The Sewing Meeting, 

" Alas 1 for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!" 

FRIDAY came at last, and with it the sewing 
meeting. Shall I ever forget that day ? In 
the morning there were great preparations. 
The drawing-room was arranged with a view to 
accommodating as many ladies as might elect 
to come. Additional chairs were brought in — 
taken, for the time being, from the vicar's study 
— and the sewing-machine was carried in from the 
breakfast-room, uncovered, and left ready for use. 
A large box, containing the articles on which the 
ladies were at work, was brought from the church 
vestry. The sewing meeting was usually held in 
the vestry; but Mrs. Lister said that it gave an 
added interest to the work to invite the ladies 
of the parish to the Vicarage once or twide a 
year. Just as the preparations were all completed. 
Doctor Roddam called. Maud Lister asked him 
to come and take tea with the ladies in the after- 
noon; but he laughed and said he did not care 
much for "hen conventions." 
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" Oh, Doctor, how rude of you ! " exclaimed 
Maud, smiling. 

"Well, I'm afraid it's true, Miss Lister. You 
see, I interview so many old women every day; 
and, besides, I am not a ladies' man," he replied. 

" But Miss Chastney and I are not old, and we 
shall be here," persisted Maud. 

"True," said the Doctor. "Well, if Miss 
Chastney will promise to give me a good cup 
of tea, I might manage to look in." He glanced 
at me as he said this, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

I returned his merry glance, and said laughingly, 
" I will see that you have the nicest cup of tea you 
ever had in your life, if you come." 

"Done!" he said emphatically. "I have to 
come so far to see that poor girl of Hibbert's again 
this afternoon, so it will be worth while going the 
rest of the distance on the strength of that pro- 
mise, especially if you will sing ' Auld Robin Gray' 
afterwards. Is that a bargain ? " he added, look- 
ing keenly at me. 

" Yes," I replied, " it is a bargain." 

"All right, I'll be here; I'll face the old women 
for that," and he laughed as he took himself off. 

After an early dinner we went upstairs to dress. 
As I knew Donald Graham would keep his word, I 
took particular pains to make myself look as well 
as possible. When a woman dresses to please 
the man she loves, she generally achieves a satis- 
factory result. I had had a new dress sent from 
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London a few days before. I wore it that after- 
noon for the first time. It was a soft pale 
grey, trimmed with pretty silvery trimming. It 
had a long, graceful train, which gave me a 
stately appearance, and a richly-chased silver 
belt encircled my waist. I fixed a bow of vivid 
crimson at my throat, which supplied just the 
touch of colour I needed, and set off the whiteness 
of my skin. I also took great pains in arranging 
my hair, and as I gazed at myself in the mirror a 
sense of satisfaction stole over me, for I knew that 
I looked — well — charming. 

Miss Lister entered my room before going down- 
stairs, and I felt repaid for my trouble by seeing an 
expression of astonishment on her face when she 
beheld me in my brave attire. 

"Oh, what a lovely dress!" she exclaimed. 
" You look beautiful ! But isn't it almost too good 
for this afternoon ? " 

"No," I replied; " I shall not hurt it." 
"Perhaps not," she answered. Then, with an 
attempt at archness, she added: "And, besides, 
the doctor is coming in. I am sure he will think 
you look charming. I feel quite a dowdy beside 
you." 

Pretty as she was considered to be, I thought 
she did indeed appear quite homely that afternoon. 
Her dress was the one she usually wore at church 
on Sundays, and it had been made in Dalling- 
worth. Of course it lacked the cut and style 
which gave my gown such a distinguished appear- 
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ance; but I could not very well tell her that. I 
only replied, therefore: 

" Oh, you look very nice ! " 

"Doctor Roddam is a dear man; and, do you 
know, I fancy he admires you. You think him 
nice, don't you ? " Maud remarked. 

"Yes," I said, smiling; "he certainly amuses 
me. 

I saw the error into which she had fallen. She 
imagined I had donned my pretty dress for the 
Doctor's benefit, and I did not undeceive her. Yet 
I thought, how little she really knew ! 

"I don't suppose many of the gentlemen will 
come," she went on. "Mr. Graham will not be 
able to do so for one, as this is his day for prepar- 
ing his sermon. I know he always devotes Friday 
to it when he is to preach on Sunday." 

" Indeed," I said. 

I saw her glance at an envelope lying on my 
dressing-table addressed to " Miss D. Chastney " — I 
had received a letter from my aunt that morning 
— and as she was inclined to feel more than usually 
friendly towards me, doubtless on the strength of 
the Doctor's supposed admiration for me, she said: 
"By-the-bye, what is your Christian name. Miss 
Chastney ? Do you know, I have never heard it. 
Is it Dorothy, or Dinah, or Daisy? I don't think 
I can remember any other name for a lady which 
begins with D." 

I looked at her defiantly as I said: "My name is 
as uncommon as it is hateful." 
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" Hateful ! " she exclaimed. 

"My Christian name is 'Delilah,'" I replied, 
watching the effect of my words. 

"Delilah— Delilah," she repeated. "What a 
curious name! Whose fancy was it that you 
should be called so?" 

"My aunt's," I said. "She had the wretched 
taste to think the name pretty." 

"Dear me. Ah well, after all what does it 
matter about your name? You know *a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,' wouldn't 
it ? " she replied, smiling. 

" I suppose it would," I answered. 

"And may I call you Delilah? Or, if you don't 
like to hear your name, I might shorten it to 
'Lilah,' might I not?" she asked. 

"Please, no," I said; "I would much rather 
that you did not call me by my Christian 
name at all. ShaH we go downstairs now? 
I think I hear some one arriving." She looked 
crestfallen, and followed me below without a 
word. 

The first visitor to arrive that afternoon was 
Mrs. Graham. When she had fixed her spectacles 
in readiness to commence work she peered at 
me through her glasses, remarking, " You're look- 
ing well. Miss Chastney. Country air agrees 
with you." Presently Mrs. Collins put in her 
appearance. She was the lady who did the 
cutting-out and managed the sewing meeting 
generally. Stout, buxom, and well-dressed, she 
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was held in some degree of awe by the other 
ladies on account of her tongue, which had a 
trick of being disagreeably truthful. Two sisters 
now arrived, the Misses Brian. The younger one 
was a dark, fine-looking girl, who assumed a 
languid air on the strength of her reputation as 
the local beauty. The elder sister appeared to be 
a gentle creature whose personality was quite 
overshadowed by her more important younger 
sister. Miss Raytor, a maiden lady of uncertain 
age, the owner of a thin, fresh-coloured face and a 
pleasant expression, came with them. Mrs. Laidler 
entered next, with her two daughters. She was 
handsomely dressed, with a general air of pros- 
perity about her. Hers w^ a merry face, with 
an almost perpetual smile upon it. Her two 
daughters were small, slight, and insignificant 
looking. I wondered at their lack of good looks 
when I saw their comely mother. The next 
arrival was Miss Leech, a tall, graceful girl, with 
a madonna-like expression. An only daughter, 
with half-a-dozen brothers, she gave one the 
impression of unruffled calm, while she presented 
an appearance of immaculate neatness — indeed, 
she was rather too neat for my taste. I felt as if 
I should like to rumple her hair — those smooth 
shining coils actually got on my nerves! The 
Misses Gerard came just before tea. Plain- 
looking girls, the elder one was, to my eyes, 
positively ugly. They were fair, with reddish 
hair and washed-out looking eyes. Both had 
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wide mouths and thick lips, and, as they were 
constantly laughing, they made a liberal display 
of yellow teeth. I hummed them up as frivolous 
as well as foolish. /They were said to be "jolly," 
which was a charitable way of putting it. Nor 
must I forget to mention Miss Foster. She was 
the fidus Achates of Miss Leech, and a greater 
contrast than that which existed between the two 
friends could scarcely be imagined. Miss Foster 
was plain-looking, badly dressed, and ungraceful 
to a degree; indeed, she looked a perfect fool, for 
she always sat with her mouth open. It was 
quite apparent that she worshipped her friend, for 
^e hung upon Miss Leech's words and echoed 
her sentiments in a way that surprised me then, 
and does so now: for I have never been able to 
exhibit much affection for any woman, having no 
very great regard for my own sex. Mrs. Hale 
and Mrs. Holland were substantial, stoutly-built 
women — rather vulgar, I thought. They were 
well-dressed and somewhat nice-looking; I 
learned that they were sisters. The impression 
I formed of them was that they were nobodies 
who had married well. Last, but not least, was 
Mrs. Jordan, Sir Roger Charleston's housekeeper. 
She carried a certain amount of prestige, on 
account, I supposed, of her position as house- 
keeper to a baronet. She wore a very grand 
dress of black silk, elaborately trimmed with jet. 
It was plain that in her own eyes, at least, she was 
a woman of some importance. 
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By the time the ladies had removed their hats, 
capes, etc., in the spare bedroom and descended 
to the drawing-room, Mrs. Collins had opened the 
big box and apportioned the work to the various 
workers according to her knowledge of their likes 
and dislikes. Mrs. Graham looked comfortable 
seated in a low basket-chair, busily knitting a grey 
woollen sock. The Misses Gerard sat by her, 
but their tongues went much quicker than their 
fingers. They were supposed to be making a 
child's frock; one had the little skirt, the other 
held a sleeve; but for every stitch they put in 
they certainly rattled off a dozen words at express 
speed. They paid a great deal of attention to 
Mrs. Graham, a course which amused me vastly. 
I felt certain it was not for the sake of the little 
Scotswoman herself. 

" Here, Miss Brian ! you are doing nothing. 
You might put the band on this cooking apron," 
said Mrs. Collins, handing the garment to the 
pretty sister. 

" Oh, Mrs. Collins, I can't make aprons, I really 
can't ! Maggie will do that. Give me something 
nice to do," said the young lady languidly, as her 
sister took the rejected task. 

"You cannot make aprons?" retorted Mrs. 
Collins sharply. "Then I think it's time you 
learned. A nice wife you'll make." 

" I will do this," said the spoiled beauty, fishing 
out a piece of crochet-work from the box. "It 
will be wanted for that night-dress Miss Leech is 
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making/' and she settled herself in the bay-window 
with her chosen employment. 

Miss Raytor, the maiden lady with the pleasant 
expression, presided at the sewing-machine, and 
the hum of the machine as the work flew rapidly 
through her fingers, mingled with the buzz of 
conversation, reminded one of a bee-hive. Miss 
Foster was sitting close to her friend, Miss Leech, 
who was stitching away methodically. They were 
both engaged on the same garment, and while 
Miss Leech was fixing in the sleeve Miss Foster 
was sewing the hem at the lower edge. 

Seated a little apart making a pillow-case, I 
amused myself by listening to the scraps of 
conversation which reached my ears from various 
parts of the room. 

" Miss Gerard," broke in the voice of Mrs. 
Collins, "I'm afraid you are not doing much 
work. Less talk, please." 

"Oh, Mrs. Collins, we are working dreadfully 
hard, aren't we, Dolly?" 

" Yes, I'm sure we are — we can work and talk, 
you know." And the sisters smiled broadly, going 
on with their chatter not one whit abashed. 

Mrs. Jordan was sustaining a dignified conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Hale, who was giving the details of her 
summer visit to the Isle of Man. " It's a terribly 
expensive place to stay at, you know, but of course 
it's very fashionable," said Mrs. Hale, wishing to 
impress the baronet's housekeeper with the fact 
that she had formed one of the fashionable throng. 
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" So I suppose. Pass the white reel, please. I 
don't care to go to a place where there are so many 
people staying," replied Mrs. Jordan. 

" But it's very select — at least the boarding- 
house where we stayed was — quite nice people, I 
can assure you," Mrs. Hale hastened to add. 

"Have you the scissors?" asked Mrs. Holland, 
leaning towards her sister. Mrs. Hale produced 
the required implements. Then my ears caught 
the languid tones of the younger Miss Brian, who 
was conversing with the two little Laidler girls. 

"Oh, Maggie teaches in the Sunday School, 
but I have no fancy for that sort of thing. Mr. 
Graham has often wished me to take a class, but 
I always feel too tired on Sunday afternoons. 
Besides, the children are not attractive; their 
hands are so sticky, and they crowd round one so. 
I went one afternoon with Maggie, so I know." 

" Oh, we have some quite nice children in our 
class; we take it in turns, you know," answered 
one of the sisters. "We didn't teach until Mr. 
Graham came; but he called to see mamma, and 
said he thought it was our duty, as we had so 
much spare time. And mamma thought so too." 

" Mr. Graham is awfully nice, don't you think?" 
remarked the other sister. 

"Yes, he is charming!" replied the languid 
voice. 

" He is a perfect dear ! " echoed both the sisters. 

Maud Lister's words on the night of my arrival 
crossed my mind. She had informed me then that 
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Donald Graham was such a favourite with the 
ladies. Apparently she spoke no more than the 
truth. 

" I can't say your scholars always do you credit," 
continued Miss Brian. "Just think of this dis- 
graceful affair of that Hibbert girl ! " 

" Oh, shocking, isn't it ? " they answered, lower- 
ing their voices and glancing round to see if they 
were overheard. 

" I call it simply disgusting," Miss Brian replied. 

"But then, you see, she was not in our class; she 
was in Miss Lister's, fortunately," one of the girls 
hastened to add. 

" Yes, fortunately," said the other. 

" Miss Brian, will you let me see if that length 
of crochet work will go round the neck of this 
night-dress ? I am ready for it now," said Miss 
Leech, advancing gracefully towards the bay 
window. 

Miss Brian gave up her work, and leaned back in 
her chair admiring her rings. During the pause 
which followed, I heard the elder Miss Gerard 
saying : 

" As we were scorching home, one of my pedals 
came off. I rode the remainder of the way with 
one foot on the rest and pedalled with the other. 
It was awful fun ! Dolly and I simply screamed." 

" I should think we did," supplemented Dolly. 
" Oh, bother ! there, I've broken my needle." 

" I say, sis', have you ever heard of ' tweetle- 
weezers ' ? " 
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" No, dear; what on earth are they ?" 

" I can't tell you, but at the dance the other 
night Mr. Weadons — when I told him I was 
engaged for the sewing party this week — seemed 
quite amused, and especially recommended me to 
try my hand and skill on a pair of 'tweetle- 
weezers,' as he called them." 

"May I have another needle, Mrs. Collins, 
please ? " But Mrs. Collins did not hear, and I 
noticed that Dolly did not repeat her request. 

Just then Miss Lister looked into the room, and 
the younger Miss Gerard begged the vicar's 
daughter to come and sit beside them; but 
Maud shook her head smilingly and said she was 
busy. 

"What are you waiting for, Miss Gerard?" 
asked Mrs. Collins. Her eagle eye had fallen on 
Miss Dolly, and had noticed that the young lady 
was not working. "Have you finished your 
work?" 

" No; I've broken my needle," replied Dolly. 

"Well, here are plenty," said Mrs. Collins, 
handing her the needle-book. " I'm afraid that 
frock is getting on very slowly. I want it finished 
to-day — it's been such a long time on hand." 

Dolly took a good while over the selection of a 
needle, and at length she said : 

" Some of those needles are so frightfully coarse, 
and the others so horribly fine. How is one to 
manage with them ? " 

" Well, you will just have to make them do. 
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You know a bad shearer never gets a good hook," 
snapped Mrs. Collins. 

Here Dolly pouted, if the projecting of her thick 
lips could be called a pout ; but she finally selected 
a needle, and, after smothering a yawn behind her 
hand, looked at her watch and re-commenced her 
work. 

So matters went on — scraps of conversation 
reaching my ears from different parts of the room ; 
some of it harmless enough, most of it foolish and 
vapid, and a part of it uncharitable and even 
malicious. In the midst of the buzz I heard a 
well-known step in the hall, and knew Donald 
Graham had come. He passed on to the dining- 
room, where I could imagine Maud Lister welcom- 
ing him with pink cheeks. Presently she appeared 
in the doorway of the drawing-room, rosy and 
smiling, while she asked if the ladies would come 
to tea. 

We laid down our work and trooped into the 
other room. There we found the curate standing 
on the hearthrug with his back to the fire. He 
shook hands with the ladies in turn, and I was last. 
His fingers clasped mine with a tender pressure, 
and a gleam of admiration fired his eyes as our 
glances met. I felt my heart beat with pride and 
joy to think that among them all there was none 
who had power to call such an expression into his 
face except myself. They seated themselves at the 
table, and Maud contrived that the curate should 
occupy a seat next to herself at the end near the 

6 
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tea-urn. I carried a cup of tea into the drawing- 
room for Mrs. Lister, and drew up a small table 
near her couch. Just as I had done so Dr. Rod- 
dam came in. 

He expressed himself "delighted that the women 
had cleared out," and claimed my promise to give 
him his tea ; so we three had tea by Mrs. Lister's 
couch, which arrangement he declared to be "just 
proper." There was a great deal of chatting and 
laughing, mingled with the tinkling of tea-cups, in 
the next room. The voices of the Gerard girls 
reached my ears, audible above the rest. The 
doctor seemed supremely happy, and he made him- 
self quite entertaining to Mrs. Lister and myself. 
While I was listening to the tones of Donald's 
voice, the pleasing sound of which reached me now 
and then from the dining-room, I talked and smiled 
in response to the doctor's remarks in a way that 
seemed to afford that good man much satisfaction. 
When we finished tea, he begged me to sing my 
promised song before " all those women came in." 
I seated myself at the piano. I sang my best for 
the doctor — he was such an appreciative listener. 
At the close of the song he gave a big sigh, and 
patted my shoulder instead of the conventional 
" Thank you." But I had had a larger audience 
than I imagined, for the vicar and his curate 
stood in the doorway of the room, and I only 
caught sight of them as I rose from the piano 
flushed and smiling. Then the vicar drew Donald 
into his " den " for a smoke, and the doctor fled, 
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for the ladies began to drag themselves in from the 
dining-room. 

The chairs in the drawing-room were again 
occupied, and the various workers once more 
gathered up the garments they were engaged 
upon. The evening passed in much the same 
manner as the afternoon. Needles were plied to 
the accompaniment of chattering tongues and the 
hum of the sewing-machine. Maud Lister sat at 
the foot of her mother's couch working steadily 
away, with a look of placid happiness on her face. 
I knew the reason of that expression. Was not 
the man she loved beneath the same roof as 
herself? Had he not sat by her side during 
tea, paying her all those little attentions which 
men pay ladies at such times, while I was mono- 
polised by the doctor, and therefore safely out of 
the way? But I felt no pang of jealousy, for 
I knew that Donald Graham was mine — all mine. 
If the vicar's daughter chose to live in a fool's 
paradise, why then let her do so. 

Presently my thoughts were arrested by the 
sound of Annie Hibbert's name. The ladies were 
discussing the girl with many shocked expressions. 

" Disgraceful ! " said one. 

" A most scandalous affair," echoed another. 

" If I had been in her mother's place, she should 
never have been allowed to come home. I would 
have shut the door in her face," said Mrs. Collins, 
who had no children of her own. 

"Then I'm thinkin' the Lord knew what He 
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was aboot when He sent ye nae bairns o' yer ain, 
mem," said Mrs. Graham, with a tightening of the 
lips. 

** Perhaps He did," was the lady's reply, while a 
red flush mounted to either cheek-bone. 

"Well, you know, I really think she ought to 
have gone to the workhouse; it is such a disgrace 
to the village," chimed in Mrs. Holland. 

" Yes, indeed she ought, poor thing," said Mrs. 
Laidler, with an expression as akin to sympathy 
as she dared to assume. 

During this discussion the Misses Gerard were 
silent, but they were looking slyly at each other, 
and seemed as if they would have liked to laugh out- 
right. Then Dolly whispered to her sister, and they 
both glanced towards the door. Their shoulders 
shook with the efforts they made to prevent them- 
selves from giggling aloud. While I was wonder- 
ing what they could find to laugh at, I followed 
the direction of their glance and saw Donald 
Graham standing in the doorway. He evidently 
did not approve of the conversation, for his brow 
was sternly contracted, and his face was pale 
and indignant. Presently he advanced into the 
room and said — 

" Ladies, with your permission, I will read to 
you." 

Instantly they all straightened themselves in 
their seats, and Mrs. Lister smiled up into his face, 
saying " Thanks." 

" Oh, how nice," said the two Misses Laidler. 
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" Delightful," said pretty Miss Brian, dropping 
her work and assuming a becoming pose. 

The curate took up a volume of Hood's poems 
from the table in the comer of the room. In an 
earnest, thoughtful manner he read " The Bridge 
of Sighs." 

Shall I ever forget the silence which fell upon 
the room as he uttered the famous lines? — 

" Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! " 

And when he came to the closing words — 

" Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour ! " 

he placed the book upon the table and left the room. 

I glanced at the faces of those women whose 
tongues, a few moments before, had borne witness 
to the fact that "Christian charity" was to them 
an unknown quantity. They were folding up their 
work, which meant that they considered it time to 
go home. Mrs. Collins, however, rallied suffi- 
ciently to inform them that the next sewing 
meeting would be held that day fortnight, in the 
vestry as usual. 

Adieux were then made to Mrs. Lister, and to 
Mrs. Graham, who remained behind. The members 
of the sewing meeting went their several ways, and 
peace and tranquillity took the place of the " strife 
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of tongues." Here the vicar and Donald Graham 
came into the drawing-room, and, as the evening 
was chilly, we drew our chairs up to the fire, 
while the curate wheeled Mrs. Lister's couch 
nearer to the cheerful blaze. Maud was seated 
on a footstool beside her mother's couch with 
" BuUer," the Persian cat, on her lap. My chair 
was next to Donald's. His hand sought mine, 
and his fingers pressed my own in a strong, tender 
clasp, which sent the blood tingling through my 
veins like a draught of hot wine. 

Was I happy? Ah, great God, yes! The 
Vicarage drawing-room was enchanted ground to 
me that night. I know not what they talked of. 
Love was singing a sweet song in my heart which 
rendered my ears deaf to all other voices. Our 
clasped hands were hidden from observation by 
the folds of my dress, the pretty dress which I had 
donned for my hero's admiration. I leaned back 
in my chair, feeling that the golden moments were 
slipping by all too quickly. How true it is that 

" Sorrow's crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things." 

Standing as I do now, lonely, miserable, and 
guilty, with my hand — which my dear one clasped 
so tenderly that night — stained with crime — red 
with blood, — I sometimes wonder, in a dull, dazed 
sort of way, if this wretched being is really L Oh, 
that happy evening! Amid all my misery, how 
sweet is its memory still ! 
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Sitting by Donald's side, as in a happy dream, 
Mrs. Graham roused me by asking me to sing one 
of my " bonnie Scotch songs " before she went. I 
complied with pleasure, and as if inspired, I sang 
"The Land o' the Leal." When I came to the 
words — 

"Our bonnie bairn's there, Jean; 
She was baith guid an' fair, Jean; 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean; 
In the Land o' the Leal"— 

my voice trembled, for I thought of sweet Elsie 
lying in the churchyard. As I rose from the piano 
Mrs. Graham took me in her arms and kissed me, 
while the tears ran down her soft cheeks. I am 
not sentimental, but this kiss was worth more to 
me than any words of praise. 

I went up to bed that night in an unusually 
softened mood. As I replaced my pretty grey 
dress in the wardrobe, I smoothed out its folds 
with loving fingers. Then I did what, for me, was 
a most unusual thing. I knelt down by my bed- 
side and covered my face with my hands. I was 
so happy that I felt I should like to pray. My lips 
uttered no words, but my heart sent up a voiceless 
cry that I might be worthy of the man who loved 
me. Then I undressed and got into bed. I placed 
my hand — the hand that Donald had pressed — on 
the pillow, and resting my head upon it, I fell 
asleep. 



At the Stile. 

'* There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream." 

ANNIE HIBBERT died the next day. Mr. 
Graham was with her to the last. The 
painful moaning was hushed for ever; the 
weary tossing from side to side was at length stilled, 
and a peaceful smile rested around the pale lips of 
the being whose spirit had gone forth to the God 
who gave it. Three days afterwards Donald 
officiated at a simple funeral in Hopelea Church- 
)^rd, when the mortal remains of poor Annie were 
laid in the quiet grave. Her father remained 
obdurate^ and declared he would never forgive her. 
He had refused to come to the funeral. Her 
mother was there with two other women in 
shabby black clothing. Maud Lister and I went 
across to the churchyard and stood by the open 
grave as Donald repeated the beautiful old words, 
"We commit her body to the ground; earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life." 
As I looked at the face of the curate I knew there 
was no doubt in his mind that the frail, erring girl. 
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upon whose conduct the village Pharisees of her 
own sex had passed such harsh judgment, was 
accepted by Him who said, "Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go, and sin no more." 

I received a severe shock the following morning. 
The post brought me a letter from my aunt, in 
which she informed me that she thought of coming 
to Hopelea to see me, as I had never been home 
since I left them. Horror of horrors ! I thought. 
I could not possibly have her coming there. Good 
heavens! she would be sure to tell them all about 
the public-house business, and perhaps her bar 
customers too. As I pictured to myself her 
red, good-natured face and ample figure, my 
blood froze at the idea of her being enter- 
tained by the gentle, refined Mrs. Lister in the 
Vicarage drawing-room. My only course was a 
firm deterrent. I sat down, therefore, and penned 
the following note: — 

*'Thb Vicarage, Hopblba, Kbnt, 

*' October 20th, 
**Dear Aunt, — ^You will surely think it a long 
time since you saw me. But do not come here, for I 
am going to have two or three days' holiday — I 
cannot exactly say when, but very shortly — and I 
will pop in upon you all quite unexpectedly. I shall 
enjoy seeing you at home much better than I should 
if you came here. For we could have more time 
together; and, although these people are very nice 
and kind to me, I am afraid you would find them 
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very stiff, and you would not enjoy your visit at all. 
So please don't come, but expect me any day. 
** Your loving niece, 

**D. Chastney." 

I knew this reply would be sufficient to check 
her visit and detain her at home, and thus I 
warded off her inconvenient proposal. I was quite 
aware that Mrs. Lister would grant me permission 
to go home for a few days, if I chose to ask it; but 
I did not feel at all inclined to go. How could I 
leave Hopelea, for even so short a time as two or 
three days, to re-enter an atmosphere so uncon- 
genial as my aunt's home? The voice of con- 
science, faintly whispering "duty," made itself 
heard; but I stifled the still, small voice with the 
half-promise, made to myself, that I really would 
go some day, though not just now. 

That afternoon a message came from Mrs. 
Graham asking that one or both of the young 
ladies might come to have tea with her. Mrs. 
Lister could not spare us both, and Maud paid the 
visit, while I remained behind. I was kept busy 
well on into the afternoon; then, when Mrs. 
Lister went off for her siesta, I put on my outdoor 
garments and essayed a long, solitary walk. It 
was a fine, clear day, and the roads were hard 
and dry. I have always been a good walker, so I 
soon left the village behind me. I had been out 
about an hour, and the afternoon was merging 
into dusk as I came to the end of a long lane. 
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Here I crossed a sort of common, where a gipsy 
encampment was established, and from thence 
turned my steps into fields on my way homeward. 
I had crossed one meadow, and was about to climb 
a stile which led into the second, when I heard 
footsteps behind me. 

Feeling slightly nervous at being so far from 
home, and hoping the footsteps did not belong to 
any of the gipsy fraternity, I turned my head to 
see who the pedestrian might be. To my almost 
unbounded joy and astonishment, it was Donald 
Graham. He smiled and lifted his hat as he came 
quickly towards me. I did not climb the stile, 
but waited for him; meanwhile, my cheeks flushed 
and my heart beat more quickly. 

"This is an unexpected pleasure," he said, as 
our hands met. His dark eyes were bent on my 
blushing cheeks, but I managed to tell him that I 
had been for a long walk; a fact which was suffi- 
ciently obvious, for what else would have brought 
me into that out-of-the-way spot ? 

"I hav^ been visiting the gipsies," he said, 
smiling into my face. 

" The gipsies ! " I exclaimed. " Whatever for ? " 

"Well — ^you see, those people never come to 
our churches, and, * as the mountain won't come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must come to the moun- 
tain.' " 

"But — but you don't mean to say you have 
been preaching to those people?" I ejaculated. 

" Well, not exactly preaching," he said, smiling 
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again, ^' just having a little talk. The Zingari do 
not take kindly to preaching." 

" And were they nice to you ?'* I asked. 

He repeated the word " nice." 

"Well, yes, I think they were," he said mus- 
ingly. "One old woman especially, was what I 
suppose you would call 'nice.' Do you know," 
he added, "she was very anxious to tell my 
fortune?" Here a mischievous expression came 
into his eyes, and for some reason or other I could 
not meet his glance. 

"Did you allow her?" I replied, while I leaned 
against the stile and fastened and unfastened my 
glove. 

"Well no, I did not, for I fancy I know it. 
But she hastened to inform me that I loved 'a 
lovely dark-haired lady.'" Again a wave of 
crimson suffused my face as he added, " And she 
is right, fori do!" 

Then he took both my hands in his, and drew 
me to him. 

"You know who it is I love, don't you, my 
darling ?" he asked tenderly. 

He gave me no time to reply, but folding his 
arms around me, drew my face down unto his 
breast, then he bent his head and kissed my lips 
with a long, passionate kiss. 

"Now tell me you love me!" he whispered, 
looking into my eyes. 

I scarcely know what I said, but my answer 
satisfied him, for he clasped my hands round his 
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neck and kissed me again and again. I felt as if 
heaven had come down to earth! He was very 
impetuous this clerical wooer of mine, and I am 
afraid I was easily won, for I resisted him most 
feebly. How could I ? Loving him as I did, and 
with his strong arms round me — with his warm 
kisses on my lips — I loved him more than ever. 
Then he released me and seated me on the stile, 
while he took my hand in his. After'a moment's 
pause, he said: 

" It is not a very brilliant lot I have to offer you, 
my dearest — only that of a clergyman's wife. But 
you won't mind sharing my little home with 
my dear mother, I know. For, you see, I could 
not leave Hopelea while she lives. After that — 
God grant her many years of life yet ! " he said 
reverently — " I shall have a living in the East End 
of London. I have the promise of one whenever 
I choose to take it. You will be such a help to 
me in my work, my darling! My poor people 
will come to know and love my beautiful wife. 
The poor are keenly appreciative of grace and 
beauty, and you who, with your beautiful face and 
glorious voice might have graced a palace, will 
seem to them a ministering angel !" 

And I — I assented to it all. Yes — it seemed 
like Elysium to think I should live in that little 
five-roomed house in Hopelea with him. The 
prospect of that distant East End parish in the 
modem Babylon filled me with no dismay, for the 
glamour of love was over me. I only half-heeded 
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his words, for I was watching the changing ex- 
pressions on his dear face. I was dazzled by the 
love-light in his handsome eyes. Presently he 
raised me to my feet, saying: 

" But I must not keep you here any longer; it is 
too cold to sit out-of-doors to-day. I must take 
care of my wife that is to be," and he laughed a 
happy laugh. 

Then Donald assisted me over the stile, and 
once on the other side of it, he drew my hand 
through his arm and we turned our footsteps 
homeward. Presently Donald stood still and 
drew his white silk handkerchief from his pocket. 
This he placed round my neck, tied it in a bow, 
and tucked it in. " There !" he said. "That pretty 
white throat will not feel this cold wind so much 
now. Now, give me just one kiss as a reward." 

And I kissed him, as I would have done a 
thousand times had he asked me. Truly he was 
no bashful wooer; there was nothing of the sup- 
pliant about him. What he wanted he took, and 
his masterly love-making carried me completely 
by storm. I have never liked a bashful man. A 
man has no right to be bashful. That is a quality 
which I believe is, or, if not, it ought to be, the 
peculiar prerogative of school-girls. 

A woman loves a conqueror; no high-spirited 
woman ever yet loved a man who was afraid of 
her. She may have a certain amount of affection 
for the man who defers to her, and allows her to 
sway him by her superior will power; but the love 
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of her heart — the one strong passion of her life- 
time — is given only to the man whom she in- 
stinctively feels to be her master — the man of 
whom she is just a wee bit afraid. 

How short the way home appeared ! Yet day- 
light was almost gone ere the lights of the village 
twinkled in the near distance. Donald's face 
gleamed out in the dusk like a clear-cut cameo. 
His dear dark eyes were bright with the light of 
love, a light which can never be counterfeited or 
mistaken. Shall we walk thus, I wonder, in the 
land beyond the grave ? I know not; but I shall 
soon see. 

When we reached the Vicarage gate, Donald 
promised to come and see me again that evening. 
In anticipation of his visit, I dressed myself as 
becomingly as I was able. The evening hours 
wore on, however, and Donald did not come. I 
read to Mrs. Lister while I listened for my lover's 
footstep on the gravelled path outside. Nine 
o'clock, and still he came not. Mrs. Lister 
remarked gently that Maud was later than usual. 
I was bewildered. I could not understand why 
Donald should linger by Maud's side, while I, his 
promised wife, was expecting him. 

At last Maud arrived, pale and agitated. Mrs. 
Graham was ill — seriously ill. Doctor Roddam 
had been hastily summoned, and he pronounced 
it paralysis. It appeared that she had not been 
feeling well all day, and just as Donald reached 
home, she had fallen back in her chair senseless — 
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and to all appearance, dead. Maud had had a 
terrible fright. When the doctor came he said it 
was doubtful if Mrs. Graham would ever regain 
consciousness. She would most likely pass quietly 
away. 

Great was the sorrow in the Vicarage that 
night, for the old lady was much beloved by all 
beneath its roof. When the vicar conducted 
family worship, he used the form of service ap- 
pointed by the Church for persons sick and at the 
point of death. His voice trembled as he prayed, 
and as he spoke the words: "Behold, visit, and 
relieve this Thy servant. Look upon her with the 
eyes of Thy mercy, give her comfort and sure 
confidence in Thee," Maud sobbed aloud. As I 
heard her sobs, I wondered if they were for the 
mother, or the outcome of her sympathy with the 
son. 

When I got to bed that night, I lay awake a 
long time, turning over in my mind the situation 
generally. How little these people suspected how 
matters really stood between Donald and I ; and 
what a blow it would be for Maud Lister when 
our engagement became known ! This would not 
now be until after Mrs. Graham passed away; 
for, of course, Donald could not, in common 
decency, proclaim such a matter as his engage- 
ment while his mother lay at the point of death. 
This event, after all, would be a good thing for 
me. Although I liked the old lady very much, we 
would have the little bouse in the village to our- 
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selves for the short time we remained in Hopelea. 
Then Donald would get the appointment in 
London that he spoke of^ and he would be a 
vicar; which, after all, was much better than 
being a curate. Yes, our prospects really seemed 
brightening already ! I remembered having heard 
him say that I would be able to help him with his 
poor people. But work of that kind did not seem 
to appeal to me much; hence I dismissed the 
subject, and conjuring up a vision of Donald's 
face as I had seen it in the dusk, I fell asleep. 



The Parting of the Ways. 

" Later, by wayward fancies led, 
For the wide world I panted." 

THE following day, the vicar went to inquire 
for Mrs. Graham immediately after break- 
fisLSt. Mr. Lister brought back the news 
that she was much the same as on the previous 
evening, not having recovered consciousness. 
Donald had not left her bedside, but kept a 
sleepless vigil. Maud offered to relieve him in 
order that he might rest a few hours, but he 
refused to go from his mother's room. The news 
of Mrs. Graham's seizure spread quickly through 
Hopelea, and there were many anxious and sym- 
pathetic inquiries made at the little house. The 
cloud which hung over the curate's home seemed 
to overshadow the Vicarage also. Maud's bright 
face was sadder than I had ever seen it. 

That afternoon, while Mrs. Lister was taking 
her usual rest, I went to ask after Mrs. Graham 
without telling any one of my intention. To tell 
the truth, I was prompted more by a great long- 
ing to see Donald, than by any anxiety for his 
mother's welfare. The little maid ushered me 
into the tiny sitting-room, her eyes red with 
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crying. She informed me that Doctor Roddam 
had sent a nurse from Dallingworth — "a proper 
trained nurse," she added in an awe-stricken voice, 
as if to impress me with the importance of that 
individual's advent. I sent her upstairs to tell 
Mr. Graham that I should like to see him if pos- 
sible. A moment afterwards Donald came to me. 
His face was pale and his eyes heavy from want of 
sleep. 

"My dearest!" he said, folding me in his arms, 
as he kissed my lips and cheeks, and, finally, my 
hair. " Through all my great sorrow I have just 
hungered for a sight of your sweet face ! '* 

" How is she ? " I asked, when he released me 
sufficiently to allow me to speak. 

"Just the same," he replied. "There is no 
change yet." 

" You have got a nurse now, haven't you ? " I 
asked. 

"Yes," he answered; "Doctor Roddam sent 
one this afternoon. She seems a good, capable 
woman." 

" Then, Donald," I said coaxingly, clasping one 
of his hands in mine, " could you not manage to 
get out for a little fresh air — just for an hour or 
so ? It would do you so much good ! " 

" My darling," he answered, " there is nothing I 
should like so much as an hour in your sweet 
company. You know that, don't you? But I 
cannot leave her, even for so short a time. I am 
all she has in the world, you know; and if she 
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were to recover consciousness and not find me by 
her side, think what her feelings would be ! Or, 
if she were to pass away in my absence, I should 
never forgive myself! Do not tempt me, my dear 
one!" 

" Well, I suppose you are right," I replied. Try 
as I would, I could not make the words sound 
anything but cold. 

Then he gathered me into his arms again until 
I could feel his true heart beating against mine. 

" Lilah mine!" he began 

But I raised my eyes to his in surprise. 

" Yes," he said, with a little smile, " Miss Lister 
has told me how much you dislike your name; so 
I have abbreviated it. But, my queen, you must 
not use the great influence you. have over me to 
make me fail in my duty to my dear mother." 

" Have I great influence over you, Donald ? " I 
asked, while my head lay on his breast. 

" Ah, if you only knew how much ! " he replied. 
" So great is your influence over me, my dearest, 
that sometimes I am almost afraid for myself. 
Perhaps it is as well that you do not know your 
power over me. But you are a good woman, my 
sweet; so therefore I am safe. You will come 
again, won't you? Now put your arms round 
my neck before you go, and say, 'I love you, 
Donald.'" 

I did as he bid me. I twined my arms about 
him and kissed his dear lips, not once, nor twice. 
For one brief moment I let myself go. 
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"I love you, Donald!" I said. "Oh! how I 
love you! Better than anjrthing in the whole 
world — better than life — better than God, I 
think!" 

" Hush ! hush ! " he cried, " you must not say 
that! You did not mean it, I know," and he 
stopped my wild words with a passionate kiss. 
As he put me from him, I felt he was trembling. 

" Good-bye for a little while, my dearest ! " he 
murmured. 

Oh, why did I not die then ! why did I not die 
in his arms! Better, a thousand times, that I 
had done so, than have lived to prove myself 
" Delilah " ! — not in name only, but in heart and 
life! 

The next day being Sunday, the vicar preached 
in Donald's stead, and prayers for Mrs. Graham 
were read in church. She had awoke from her 
death-like stupor; but her mind was not clear, 
and she had difficulty in articulating distinctly. 
She seemed to imagine that Donald was her 
husband who had died a few years ago; and 
when he left her side, her eyes followed him 
with a yearning expression. It appeared to give 
her comfort to have him sit by her holding her 
hand. So he was still love's prisoner. 

As we left the church that morning after service, 
Mrs. Jordan joined us and walked across to the 
Vicarage gate. She stood for a moment to 
tell Miss JLister that she had received a letter 
announcing Sir Roger's coming down to 
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Hopelea to stay a while. He was not at all 
well, it appeared, and the doctor had advised 
the quiet and seclusion of his country home to 
recruit him. 

" I quite dread his coming," she added with 
a sigh; "but as he is not well, things may be 
different." 

" I hope they may," replied Maud. " When do 
you expect him ? " 

" To-morrow," answered Mrs. Jordan. " So we 
shall have to be astir very early to have everything 
in readiness." 

The following morning I went for a short walk 
before breakfast. As I passed up the village I 
saw Mrs. Graham's little maid cleaning the 
doorstep, so I went up to her and inquired 
after her mistress. The girl rose up from her 
knees, and wiping her hands on her apron, 
said: 

"Oh, miss, she is awful bad and no mistake! 
She is strange-like in her head, and won't let the 
nurse come near her. She won't have anybody 
do anything for her but master, and Mr. Donald 
did not get to bed till nearly two this morning; 
for missus did not fall ofif to sleep till then, and 
she wouldn't let him out of her sight." 

" The master is sleeping yet," she added, " and 
the nurse says he must not be disturbed. He 
never stays in bed as late as this. He is a rare 
one for rising early, is master." 

At breakfast I told the vicar's family how 
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matters stood with the old laxly, and they 
sympathised with Donald. Maud wondered if 
Mrs. Graham would know her, and was for 
going over to see. Mrs. Lister thought, however, 
that probably her visit might do harm by exciting 
the invalid; so she was persuaded to remain at 
home. 

" Very well," said Maud, " Miss Chastney and I 
will go for a walk this afternoon, and we might 
call then." 

I have good reason to remember the events of 
that day, for that Monday afternoon was the 
turning-point of my life. We went for our walk 
as planned. We called first at the curate's house, 
as Maud had suggested, but we did not go in; for 
the nurse came to the door, and told us that 
the Doctor and Mr. Graham were with the patient, 
who was very hard to manage, and would not let 
her son out of her sight. So we said "Good 
afternoon " and proceeded up the village, over the 
bridge which spanned the river that flowed below 
with a musical, gurgling sound, up the bank past 
the railway station, and on into the lane close by 
the grounds of Charleston Grange. 

We were passing the gates which led into the 
baronet's domain when a large mastiff came 
bounding out. It sprang towards us with a deep 
bark and a fierce growl. Maud screamed and 
clung to me, while the colour receded from her 
face leaving her deathly white. Although I had 
no love for the girl, I instinctively passed my arm 
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round her and stood erect awaiting further events. 
Just then a man issued from the gates, and came 
rapidly towards us. 

"Down, you brute!" he cried, striking the dog 
a severe blow behind the ears with the handle of 
a short whip that he was canying. The animal 
yelped and crouched at his feet, looking up at his 
face with large frightened eyes. Then the man 
looked at us and evidently recognised Maud, for 
he lifted his hat and said: 

"Miss Lister, I owe you an apology. I am 
afraid Dan has startled you very much." 

Although Maud was still ashy white and 
trembling, she managed to recover herself and 
stammer out: "I am all right now. Sir Roger. 
I was very foolish to be so frightened." 

Then, as the baronet lingered a moment and 
looked intently at me. Miss Lister had sufficiently 
recovered from her fright to introduce us. I 
felt instinctively, however, when I first set eyes 
on him, that I was face to face with the man of 
whom I had heard such bad accounts. 

"When did you arrive. Sir Roger?" inquired 
Maud. 

" A couple of hours ago," he replied. " I have 
been feeling a bit done up lately — regularly hipped, 
in fact; and that fool of a doctor in London 
prophesied all manner of horrors if I would not 
consent to bury myself alive for a week or two. 
How on earth I am to get the time over in this 
God-forsaken hole passes my comprehension ! " 
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While Maud and the baronet were talking, I 
had an opportunity of a close observation of the 
man about whom I had always been slightly 
curious. He was very like the portrait I had 
seen of him in the picture-gallery of his mansion; 
not one whit better looking — added to which, his 
face bore unmistakable traces of recent dissipa- 
tion. As we moved on, he joined Maud and 
myself in our walk without asking permission to 
do so. The dog trotted closely at his heels, and 
if its head protruded one inch beyond its owner's 
hand, the poor animal was reminded of its be- 
haviour by a sharp rap with the handle of the 
whip. I wondered that such a savage-looking 
brute did not turn on him, but it owned him as 
its master in a way that had something pathetic 
about it. 

This particular baronet did not shine in con- 
versation. He told us about his horses, and how 
much money he had lost at the races, also of the 
trouble he had had with his grooms; then he 
asked if we ever visited London, and whether we 
much frequented the theatres there. When Maud 
informed him she had never been to a theatre in her 
life, he gave a short, contemptuous laugh, adding — 

" Ah well, of course, all folks to their fancies." 

We did not take a long walk, for Maud was obvi- 
ously ill at ease in Sir Roger's company, and seemed 
anxious to get back home. As we stood for a 
moment at the Vicarage gate to say " Good after- 
noon," the baronet asked after Mrs. Lister, saying 
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he had not seen her for years. Plainly he wanted 
an invitation to come in, but it was not forth- 
coming. He left us with the remark that he 
would send some flowers over for the vicar's wife 
in the morning. As he spoke his eyes rested for a 
moment on my face with a peculiar, meaning look, 
which at the time I could not understand. How- 
ever, it was not long before I was to learn its 
significance to the full. 

The next morning a groom from Charleston 
Grange made his appearance at the Vicarage 
bearing a basket of lovely fresh-cut blossoms — 
chiefly orchids. Among the flowers there nestled 
a card — "With Sir Roger Charleston's compli- 
ments to Mrs. Lister." Such were the words 
inscribed upon it — words appropriate enough of 
themselves, but in the circumstances somewhat 
strange. 

"I cannot understand it!" exclaimed Maud. 
"We have known the baronet for years, and he 
has never done such a thing before." 

Mrs. Lister remarked in her gentle voice: "It 
is very kind of him to think of me. Perhaps he is 
trying to reform, and would like us to be his 
friends." 

The vicar's flowers were completely put into 
the shade by these gorgeous exotics. Their waxen 
petals looked too pure for contact with mortal 
Angers, and many of them, with all his knowledge 
of flowers, even Mr. Lister was unable to name. 

Maud went into Dallingworth that afternoon. 
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and Mrs. Lister had just gone upstairs for her 
usual rest, when Sir Roger Charleston was 
ushered into the drawing-room. I was alone 
when he called, and a vague, uneasy feeling arose 
in my mind as he advanced and shook hands. I 
thanked him in Mrs. Lister's name for the flowers, 
and excused her absence, which he certainly did 
not seem to regret, as he said lightly: 

" Oh, I can come in again and see her. I am 
very glad to find you alone. Do you happen to 
be going out again this afternoon ? If so, I should 
much like to be your escort.'* Then he added 
with a short laugh : 

" Country rambles are not much in my line, as 
a rule, but I certainly enjoyed that walk yester- 
day." I smiled as a vision of Maud's face rose 
before my mind's eye. 

" I want to show you the Grange," the baronet 
went on. " I think I can promise you an enjoyable 
hour or two, if you will come with me this after- 
noon." 

"But I have already seen the Grange," I 
replied. 

"Have you?" he queried, looking rather sur- 
prised. 

"Yes," I said; "Miss Lister took me there in 
the summer, and Mrs. Jordan showed us through. 
It is a lovely place." 

" Oh, I daresay it is well enough when one has 
congenial company; but a fellow feels awfully 
lost there all by himself," he replied. " Although 
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you have seen it/' he continued, "I daresay it 
will bear another look, and I don't suppose you 
saw much of the grounds. Now, do take pity on 
me, and say you will come. It will be a real act 
of charity to give me your company for a short 
while. Shall I wait for you while you dress?" 
he added. "Or would you rather come alone, 
and I will wait for you at the lodge gate? I 
know the good people of this primitive spot look 
upon me as a sort of social pariah." 

The upshot was that I promised to go to the 
Grange and look once more upon all that had 
before excited my cupidity. Sir Roger was to 
meet me at the gates at half-past three, and he 
went ofif with his small, piggy-looking eyes sparkling 
with anticipation. 



The Physician's Prescription. 

" The men that women marry, 
And why they marry them, will always be 
A marvel and a mystery to the world." 

I WAS conscious of an uneasy feeling as I went 
to keep tryst with the baronet. I was not 
quite sure that I was not outraging the 
proprieties of polite society in going alone. I told 
myself, however, that there were plenty of servants 
about the place, to say nothing of Mrs. Jordan. 
Also, I felt well able to take care of myself, and 
this visit would be a pleasant change. After all, I 
said to myself, life in a little village like Hopelea 
is apt to become monotonous. Strange, that I 
should never have found it so until that afternoon I 
It did not fail to dawn upon me, too, that I was 
in a manner disloyal to Donald in thus visiting 
Sir Roger, but I tried to argue away the convic- 
tion. " What harm could possibly come of it ? " 
I asked myself, and the Devil, who has always 
taken so keen an interest in my affairs, whispered 
that it would be foolish to deny m}rself a little 
innocent pleasure, particularly at a time when 
Donald was prevented from being with me to pay 
those attentions which I had a right to expect. 
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Goodness knows, when I am his wife, I thought, 
my life will be tame enough. 

Already my moral strength was giving. A vague 
dissatisfaction with the prospects, which before 
had seemed so bright, was beginning to steal over 
me. Satan had indeed arranged matters well 
in bringing a baronet before my eyes during 
Donald's enforced absence. I deliberately walked 
into the snare set for my soul by going to the 
Grange that afternoon. 

Arriving at the lodge gates, I found Sir Roger 
waiting for me. A smile illumined his sallow face 
when I made my appearance. The grounds of 
Charleston Grange were extremely beautiful. 
Although the master of the place was so little 
there, his gardeners were not eye-servants. Every 
yard of that large domain was in perfect order. 
The turf was as smooth as velvet, and though the 
branches of the tall trees were almost bare, the 
paths were perfectly free from dead leaves. We 
walked down by the lake, the placid surface of 
which reflected the clear blue sky over our heads. 
Sir Roger unlocked the boathouse door, and 
showed me a smart little canoe — a fairy-like little 
boat with cosy crimson cushions, and a safe-looking 
punt of comfortable dimensions. These were 
used only when visitors were staying at the 
Grange. We crossed the park, wherein groups of 
elegant deer dotted the green sward, and glanced 
shyly at us with their large startled eyes. The 
daylight was beginning to fade, and we had 
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proceeded but a short distance when we turned 
into a path that led to the house. 

We entered by the great door, which stood 
invitingly open. Sir Roger showed the way at 
once to the library, wherein a cheerful fire blazed 
from the large open fireplace. It was indeed a 
splendid apartment with its four walls covered with 
books in rich and vari-coloured bindings. Having 
a passion for reading, these silent friends appeared 
particularly tempting to me. 

" Do you read much, Sir Roger ? " I asked, as I 
sank into a comfortable chair by the side of the 
fire. 

" Not I ! " he replied. " My only books are 
women's looks, and folly all they taught me;" 
and he laughed — a horrid, sneering, nasty laugh. 

"What nonsense! I am surprised at you," I 
said. 

" Why surprised ? " asked the baronet. " I con- 
sider women are a much more interesting study 
than those dry and dusty tomes." His unpleasant 
eyes leered at me as he spoke, in a manner that 
made me feel distinctly uncomfortable. What 
horrid eyes he had! I thought. Here I rose to 
my feet, with the remark that it was time I was 
going home. 

" By no means," he retorted, giving the bell a 
vicious pull. " I have ordered tea to be sent in 
here for you." 

As I resumed my seat a maid entered, carrying 
a tray, which she placed on a small table near my 
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chair. The tea-service was of exquisitely chased 
silver. To a dainty plate of bread and butter 
was added a dish of rich cake. But the tray held 
only one teacup and saucer. Where a duplicate 
should have been there stood a small flask of 
brandy and a tumbler ! 

"Are you not intending to have tea?" I 
inquired, as he helped himself to the cognac. 

" No, I never drink tea; I consider such stuff only 
fit for women and parsons," was his answer. 

" But don't you think brandy does you harm ? " 
I inquired. " It cannot be good for you," I con- 
tinued; and as he gulped down the fiery liquid I 
eyed him nervously. 

" Well, I don't suppose it does me much good," 
was Sir Roger's answer; "but I cannot see that 
life would be worth living on the wretched teetotal 
lines one hears so much about. Now, I suppose 
they never touch this sort of thing at the 
Vicarage ? " 

"Never!" 

" Do you like sta5ring there ?" he inquired. 

" Yes, very much. Why shouldn't I ? " 

"Well," he said, "I should have thought that a 
handsome girl like you would have found it rather 
slow." 

"If you intend that as a compliment," I 
answered, " I must say that it is not very delicately 
put." 

The brandy was beginning to take effect, for the 
eyes of the baronet glittered and his cheeks 
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were flushed to a dull red as he continued with 
a laugh : 

" Oh, hang it all ! delicacy of speech is scarcely 
my strong point. I believe in calling ^a spade a 
spade.' Of course you know you are handsome. 
Whenever was there a pretty woman who was 
oblivious of the fact 7 Now, did you notice that 
girl who brought in your tea?" he asked. 

"No," I replied. 

" Well, she is plain-looking with a vengeance, 
and she is a fair specimen of the damsels that 
Jordan always employs to have about me. She 
never has a decent-looking girl in the place; but, 
by gad, there's method in her madness I She 
knows something ! " and he laughed coarsely. 

I placed my teacup down, and rose. Baronet 
though he was, I felt disgusted. ' Upon my moving 
to leave he displayed an uncomfortable resistance, 
and urged as some excuse that I had not tried the 
organ in the music-room. As I was determined 
to stay no longer, however, his only resource 
was to walk by my side to the lodge gates. As 
we passed down the avenue he said : 

"By-the-way, Miss Chastney, I have not told 
you what my physician prescribed for me before I 
left London, have I ? " 

" No," I said. " What was it ? " 

He looked quizzingly at me as he answered: 
"Well— matrimony!" 

"Indeed," I replied, with some sense of 
astonishment. 

8 
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"Yes," he went on, "he advises me to get 
married and to settle down. I wonder how I 
should pose as a benedict. I am afraid Lady 
Charleston would scarcely find her lot a bed of 
roses." 

" Unless you reformed for her sake," I suggested. 

" You think I might do that ?" 

"Men have done it before now," I rejoined, 
" when they loved the woman they married." 

"True! Well, I'll think it over. It might be 
worth the candle," replied the testy rouSy who 
appeared to have quite lost the art of polite 
conversation. 

We were now outside the gates of the Grange, 
and as I held out my hand to bid Sir Roger Charles- 
ton " Good evening " he begged to be allowed to 
accompany me to the Vicarage gate. I assured 
him firmly, however, that I would much prefer he 
did not. 

" Ah ! " he remarked in a meaning manner, " I 
see — this visit of yours is quite entre nous. In that 
case, good evening." 



On the Brink. 

" The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express." 

IT was dark when I reached the Vicarage. 
Tea had long been taken, and Mrs. Lister 
was beginning to grow uneasy at my absence. 
I offered no explanation except the excuse that 
I had walked farther than I had intended, and 
hoped she had not wanted me. The dear 
soul was far from angry, but warned me that 
I was running a serious risk in being abroad 
after dark, particularly with the gipsies in the 
neighbourhood. Kind protectress! She had a 
horror of the romany folk, and imagined them to 
be nothing less than thieves and vagabonds. 

" We have had Doctor Roddam here," she pro- 
ceeded to say. " It is most sad about Mrs. Graham. 
Poor thing, she seems to have quite lost her 
reason. She has taken a strange aversion to the 
nurse, who is leaving to-morrow. Doctor Roddam 
has engaged in her place an experienced woman, 
who has managed such cases before, and who will 
be constantly with her, for she must not be left 
alone for a moment. It will be a great expense to 
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Mr. Donald, poor fellow, as it will be necessary to 
keep the little maid as well. I can't see how he 
will manage, I am sure, as his salary is not large. 
Mr. Graham himself came in while the doctor 
was here, and he certainly was looking far from 
well. He stayed only some few minutes, for the 
doctor insisted upon his going for a long brisk 
walk. He was disappointed at finding neither you 
nor Maud at home; but I told him you were out 
walking, and that probably he would meet you. 
* He hoped he should * were his only words. I 
fancy he said he should go round by the common. 
Did you meet him?" 

So I had missed Donald! I hardly knew 
whether to rejoice or regret that he had not 
prolonged his visit until my return, for, much as 
I should like to have seen him, greatly as I longed 
to listen to the voice which of late had made all 
the music of my life, there was nevertheless an 
uneasy consciousness of wrong-doing in my mind 
which would have prevented me from feeling quite 
at ease in his presence. I felt that I should not 
have been able to meet the gaze of Donald's 
honest, clear, truthful eyes just then. For the first 
time in my life I keenly realised that " conscience 
doth make cowards of us all." 

When Maud Lister returned that night from 
Dallingworth, Miss Gerard accompanied her. Of 
course there was conversation, and it soon turned 
upon the subject of Mrs. Graham's illness. 

" I think it's an awful thing for Mr. Graham, for 
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his mother may last a long time in her present 
state/' said Miss Gerard. ''I had an aunt who 
suffered similarly, and who lingered for years. She 
proved a terrible handful, and such a dreadful 
expense. Poor Mr. Graham ! It will prevent his 
ever being able to marry, I fear." 

'' I am afraid so," added the vicar, as he looked 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

" What lovely flowers ! " exclaimed Miss Gerard. 

"Yes, are they not? Sir Roger Charleston 
sent them to me this morning," said Mrs. 
Lister. 

"Oh ! " replied the young lady. "You must be 
a favourite of his, Mrs. Lister." 

" I was not aware of it until this morning," said 
the vicar's wife with a smile. " At any rate, it was 
very kind of him." 

" Perhaps he is not so black as he is painted," 
added the visitor. 

" Let us hope not," said the vicar. " We should 
always try to think as charitably of one another as 
possible." 

" It will take a tremendous deal of charity to 
cover all the sins with which Sir Roger is ac- 
credited," said Miss Gerard as she rose to go. 

"Well, perhaps the charity which 'thinketh no 
evir may be able to accomplish even that," was 
the worthy vicar's rejoinder. 

I lay awake a long time that night thinking — 
cogitating; the visit to Charleston Grange, one of 
"the stately homes of England," had awakened once 
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more within me the slumbering demon — ^ambi- 
tion. It had revived in fiill force all my desires 
for wealth and position, with this difference only: 
whereas, in the past I had deemed them possi- 
bilities to which I might attain, I now reviewed 
them in the light of a condition of affairs that 
"might have been." My vanity told me that Sir 
Roger admired me. He had no need to seek a 
wife with a fortune, for he was already vulgarly 
wealthy. Furthermore, he was advised to marry. 
Who knows? — I found mjrself thinking — marriage 
might reform him. Although he would never be 
the least approach to an ideal husband, yet he 
might be broken in sufficiently to behave at least 
decently in a married state. 

Then I thought of Donald — yet not of Donald 
in his present surroundings. I pictured him in 
Charleston Grange. I thought of him as owner of 
that lovely home and myself as Mrs. Donald 
Graham. What would it matter about his poor 
demented mother then ? She would neither affect 
nor interfere with our comfort, inasmuch as she 
would be able to have her own rooms and her 
own attendants. The question of expenses then 
would matter little. With Donald in the position 
he was, however, things were strangely different. 
So long as Mrs. Graham lived in her present 
state, married we could not be. If the poor 
woman held out for years, as Miss Gerard predicted 
to be possible, I might waste the best part of my 
life waiting — waiting until Donald, perhaps, was 
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old and grey, and I bereft of my beauty. One of 
two things would inevitably happen: I should 
either become faded and angular, or incline to 
obesity — ^grow stout, as it is termed, like my aunt 
in London. Heavens above I God forbid I Hor- 
rible, fearful possibility ! Then my thoughts re- 
verted to Sir Roger. As a man, he certainly was 
not in himself desirable. Wealth and portion, 
however, shed something of a halo of superiority 
round him, much as a nimbus round the head 
of a profligate would give him the air of a 
saint. 

Slowly, insidiously, the thought was beginning 
to steal into my mind that perhaps — only perhaps 
— I had been rather hasty in engaging myself 
to Donald. Of course I loved him — I would always 
love him I But here I certainly questioned — for the 
first time — ^the wisdom of permitting myself to be 
carried away so far by my feelings, particularly, 
too, after all my boastful, fatuous resolves that I 
would never allow myself to fall in love; that I 
would marry for nothing short of wealth and 
position. Ah well, it was too late to alter 
matters now. I had pledged myself to Donald, 
and, of course, I would be true to him, although I 
might have to wait God knows how long. Then 
I found myself giving an impatient sigh and turn- 
ing restlessly in bed. 

The succeeding afternoon Mrs. Lister, Maud, 
and myself drove into Dallingworth to do some 
shopping, as it is called. When leaving the High 
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Street on our return home we met Sir Roger 
Charleston. He was riding a spirited black horse, 
but on catching sight of us he dismounted, and, 
throwing the bridle over his arm, came to the 
side of the pony-carriage and shook hands with 
each of us. "I am delighted to see you, Mrs. 
Lister," was his greeting, and Mrs. Lister returned 
the compliment and thanked him for the flowers. 

"How long do you intend staying at the 
Grange, Sir Roger?" she asked. 

" Well," replied the baronet, "my doctor warned 
me that I ought to give myself the benefit of 
quietude and country air for at least a fortnight. I 
am sure, however, I shall not be able to stand the 
deadly dulness of the place for so long. I have 
been in bed punctually at ten o'clock every night 
since I came, and I am afraid I cannot keep that 
up much longer. I have come to the conclusion, 
Mrs. Lister, that I was not intended for a monastic 
life." 

While Mrs. Lister listened to him a pit}ring look 
stole over her gentle face, and, as if with an 
earnest desire to really help him to break his pro- 
fessed monotony, she inquired kindly: 

"Will you come and have tea with us at the 
Vicarage to-morrow. Sir Roger, and we will try 
to make one evening at least pass pleasantly for 
you?" 

I, who knew his sentiments on the subject of 
tea-drinking, listened curiously for his reply. A 
slight, contemptuous smile hovered for one second 
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round his sensual mouth, but he collected himself 
enough to reply courteously: 

"Thanks, I never go out to tea; but I shall be 
very pleased to look in during the evening, if you 
will allow me ? " 

"By all means; we shall be glad to see you," 
answered the vicar's wife. 

We drove away. He stood watching us, and I 
could see his eyes resting on my face with a 
look of bold admiration. It was almost dark 
when we reached home, and the maid informed 
Mrs. Lister that Mr. Graham had called. Finding 
us out, he left word that he should not be able to 
come in again later, as the nurse was leaving, and 
the new attendant had not arrived. 

The evening passed quietly. Maud went over to 
the church for the evensong service. I stayed at 
home with Mrs. Lister. As I sat by the drawing- 
room fire with my work I could think, although I 
did not speak. I missed Donald very much, but 
my thoughts ran chiefly on the impending visit of 
the baronet. How in the world, I thought, will 
these good people manage to entertain the man ? 
I was yet to be enlightened, and agreeably 
surprised, at Sir Roger's ability to be " all things 
to all men." 

One of the vicar's first acts the next morning 
was to call and inquire how Mrs. Graham was. 
When he returned there was a very sad expression 
on his kind face. He had been admitted to the 
patient's room to see the poor sufferer. The new 
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attendant, he informed us, had sent a telegram 
saying she was not disengaged until the following 
day, and Mr. Donald was taking the nurse's place 
until she arrived. 

" If ever I was sorry for any one in my life," 
said the vicar, " I am sorry for that poor fellow. 
Mrs. Graham is terribly altered; I should scarcely 
have known her. She seemed quite insensible of 
my presence, and still imagines that Donald is her 
husband. She continually calls for her daughter 
Elsie, and declares that she is being kept from 
her." 

So, I reflected, hearing the vicar's remarks, 
Donald will not call to-day. Nor would any 
purpose be served by my going over to see him, 
for he might not be able to leave his mother even 
to speak to me. I felt that I ought to send Donald 
a little note, assuring him of my love and sympathy. 
The tempter whispered, however, that I had better 
not. It was possible that he might want our 
engagement to terminate — things being as they 
were with him. Not for one moment did I really 
think that he would wish such a thing; but, with 
Sir Roger in the background, it clearly suited me 
to give heed to the promptings that had taken hold 
of me. Anyhow — I lent my heart to my mean 
suggestion; and the note, which, of all things, 
would have cheered Donald in his hour of trial 
and suspense, was not sent. 

Doctor Roddam paid a call in the afternoon, 
and stayed to drink a hasty cup of tea. Mrs. 
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Lister related to him a full account of our meeting 
with Sir Roger in Dallingworth. The doctor's 
response was: 

" Well, curiously enough, I was returning home 
through Dallingworth last night when I saw 
Sir Roger Charleston. I had been to a 'case/ 
and when passing the theatre at about eleven 
o'clock who should emerge from the stage door 
but Sir Roger, escorting a lady — o. highly if 
lightly dressed one, too. He helped her into a 
cab, and they drove off together. I caught a 
glimpse of her face, and there was powder on it 
sufficient to stock a chemist's shop." 

" Oh, Doctor ! " uttered the vicar's wife, " you 
don't mean to say so; you must have been 
mistaken ! " 

The doctor looked at her in a thoughtful 
manner, until he said: ''Well, even a doctor has 
only one pair of eyes. I might have been mis- 
taken, but I don't think I was." I could see from 
the face and manner of the speaker that he had no 
earthly doubt as to the identity of the man if he 
had of the woman, who formed the coppia. 

Evening finally came, and with it the baronet. 
He looked wonderfully well. He was faultlessly 
attired and carefully groomed. His face had lost, 
to a certain extent, the jaded expression it wore 
when I first saw him. He laid himself out to 
please. He discussed Church matters with the 
vicar, and delighted that good man by handing 
him a cheque for twenty pounds towards a new 
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organ. Mr. Lister, wisely or unwisely, sought to 
induce him to give a promise to come to church 
on the following Sunday morning, and Mrs. Lister 
gently endeavoured to influence the lord of the 
manor in the same direction. However, the baronet 
would not promise definitely. His excuse was — he 
might not be at the Grange over the Sunday. 

At a convenient moment the vicar proposed a 
game of chess, and to this the baronet assented. 
While arranging the pieces Mr. Lister inquired of 
Sir Roger Charleston if he played much. 

" Oh yes, frequently at the club," was his reply; 
" but generally," he continued, " we have cards — 
that is to say — I mean, whist — is my favourite 
game." 

It was soon plainly evident that Sir Roger did 
not take the most intelligent interest in chess. 
The vicar quickly had his opponent in a " comer " — 
much to Mr. Lister's gratification. 

Afterwards I was asked to give some music. At 
the baronet's request I played selections from 
Wagner's Lohengrin^ and Sir Roger was gracious 
enough to sit by the pianoforte and turn the pages 
for me. His eyes rested frequently on my face, so 
much so that he occasionally forgot to turn for me 
at the right place. Then followed the rendering 
of an arrangement of Faust, and the baronet 
expressed himself delighted with my playing. 

When the maid entered with coffee. Sir Roger 
was persuaded by Mrs. Lister to drink a small cup, 
which he did; and eventually he rose to go. 
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Altogether, it seemed to me, his visit had been a 
success. I perceived that he had created a really 
favourable impression; so much so that before his 
departure it was mutually arranged that we should 
all meet at the Grange the following afternoon. 



Sir Roger Charleston's Offer. 

" Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung." 

THE next day proving bright and fine, we drove 
over to Charleston Grange. No sooner had 
our pony-carriage arrived at the door than Sir 
Roger came down the stone steps and, offering his 
arm to Mrs. Lister, conducted us to the small 
drawing-room which commanded a lovely south 
view of the spacious grounds. The room looked 
totally different from the hoUand-shrouded apart- 
ment which I had seen in the summer when I was 
there with Maud. A cheerful fire glowed in the 
highly-polished grate; covers were removed from 
the fiimiture, and vases, then empty, were now 
full of flowers, which rendered the mellow atmo- 
sphere redolent with their exquisite perfume. A 
luxurious settee was drawn towards the fire, and 
to this the master of the house somewhat grace- 
fully conducted the vicar's wife, and proceeded 
to arrange the soft silken cushions behind her 
shoulders. On every side were evidences of wealth 
— artistic cabinets filled with rare old china, evi- 
dently chosen by a connoisseur, graceful statuary, 
and costly bric-a-brac — many of them heirlooms. 
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Nothing vulgar, nothing ostentatious destroyed 
the really beautiful ornament and effect of the 
room. Evidently Sir Roger was not one of your 
new bits of aristocracy manufactured from astute 
journalistic parasites or successful pickle and jam 
makers. 

The Rev. Mr. Lister and his daughter strolled 
out to the grounds with Sir Roger, while I stayed 
indoors with Mrs. Lister. I leaned back in a low, 
comfortable chair by the fire, and gazed around 
me. I like a low chair. I have a real horror of 
those high straight-backed abominations, seated in 
which one's feet scarcely touch the floor. You 
can muse so much more comfortably in a low 
seat; at least I can. There is something sweetly 
soothing, too, in a pretty, well-appointed apart- 
ment rich with soft tints and harmonious colour- 
ing. Comfortably ensconced as I was, I felt that 
I had been born for no other surroundings than 
were afforded by such a room as this. Presently 
Mrs. Lister's gentle voice broke in upon my 
thoughts. "A pretty room, isn't it, dear?" she 
said. " I think it such a pity that this lovely place 
should be without a mistress. Very probably a 
nice wife would be the making of Sir Roger. You 
see, there are a great many excuses to be made for 
him. He has been absolutely his own master 
since he was quite young; and, being so wealthy 
and occupying the position that he does, I suppose 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that he has been a 
little wild* I think he has sown most of his wild 
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oats now, and if he were to get married to some 
one who would exercise a right influence over him, 
he would, likely enough, prove a good husband.'* 

" And what a power for good he might become 
in the neighbourhood ! " she continued. " He owns 
the land for miles round; and if his wealth and 
influence could be diverted into the right channels, 
what a splendid thing it would be ! I am sure it 
is *a consummation devoutly to be wished' — 
Shakespeare, I believe, said that," she added with 
a little smile. 

Innocent little white soul! Those charitable 
sentiments, falling from her lips, constituted, I do 
believe, the best day's work Mrs. Lister had ever 
done for the Devil during the whole of her life. 

It was almost dark when the vicar and Maud 
returned in company of Sir Roger, and wax candles 
were soon in requisition and shedding their soft 
radiance over the luxuriously appointed room. 
Tea was served, but the baronet excused himself 
on the plea that tea upset his nerves! After- 
wards we adjourned to the music-room, a splendid 
oak-panelled apartment, in which was the organ 
that Sir Roger had already referred to; there was 
also a magnificent grand pianoforte. 

A cheerful fire is a god-send wherever met — 
unless we happen to be in the dog-days. One 
was burning brightly in this music-room; and 
with Mrs. Lister installed in a comfortable 
chair, our host opened the organ and asked me 
to give them some music. Mr. Lister suggested 
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that I should sing "The Lost Chord." As my 
fingers glided over the keys of the instrument and 
the soft sweet strains rose and fell, I was struck 
by the acoustic properties of the room. It had 
evidently been specially dedicated to Euterpe. 
"The Lost Chord" was followed by Gounod's 
"Ave Maria." At its close Sir Roger thanked 
me, and said that I played and sung beautifully. 

" Perhaps Miss Lister will now try the piano ?" 
he said, crossing the room and raising the lid of 
the instrument. Maud begged to be excused, 
however; so, at the baronet's invitation, I took 
the seat at the instrument. My fingers almost 
unconsciously glided into the " Blue Danube " 
waltz, which I felt would please our host. Music 
has always been a passion with me, and I spent a 
delightful hour, notwithstanding that my pleasure 
was slightly tinged with embarrassment at the 
persistent manner in which Sir Roger's eyes were 
constantly directed to my face. 

It was nearing eight o'clock when Mrs. Lister 
declared that it was time to go home. Sir Roger 
had despatched the groom to the Vicarage with 
the pony and trap. "There was no alternative, 
therefore," he said, "but to return home in his 
carriage." 

As I sank back on the soft cushions of the cosy, 
closed carriage, I heaved an envious sigh, and 
thought that, after all, wealth was certainly a 
most desirable thing. We had had a most enjoy- 
able visit. There was no denying that fact. Then 

9 
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came another thought. I had noticed that as our 
host stood at the carriage door seeing us off, he 
glanced at his watch. I wondered if he in- 
tended to spend the rest of the evening alone, and 
go quietly to bed at ten o'clock. I learned after- 
wards that the remaining hours of that day, or 
rather night, were spent behind the stage of the 
theatre at Dallingworth. 

The following afternoon Maud Lister walked 
across to Donald's home to inquire after his in- 
valid mother, and to see if the new attendant had 
come. Mrs. Lister retired to her room to rest, 
and I sat down by the drawing-room iire to finish 
a sofa rug which I was making. I was thinking 
of our recent visit to the Grange, when the door- 
bell rang. The maid went to answer it, and pres- 
ently I heard footsteps, accompanied by the 
pattering of an animal's feet; then the room 
door was thrown open, and Sir Roger Charleston 
entered, closely followed by Dan, the mastiff. 

I stood up as the dog came up to me and 
sniffed my hands and dress. He certainly did 
look alarming, if only on account of his great size. 
I have never been nervous, so I neither screamed 
nor shrank back, but stood quietly awaiting the 
issue of this inspection. Dan evidently thought 
me satisfactory, for he gave his huge tail a slow, 
dignified wag; then he fixed himself on his 
haunches and looked up into my face. Mean- 
while the baronet had been keenly regarding me. 
I fancied it was to see if I showed any signs of 
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fear. When I resumed my seat and placed my 
hand on the dog's head, patting him gently, Sir 
Roger spoke. 

"That's right !" he said, at the same time seat- 
ing himself by my side. " I like a plucky woman, 
as I like a spirited horse and a savage dog. There 
is some pleasure in mastering anything with spirit; 
I hate tame things. Now most girls are scared to 
death at the sight of a big brute like Dan. Your 
fair friend. Miss Lister, was a specimen when she 
saw the dog the other day. You did not scream 
when he bounced out upon you in that uncere- 
monious fashion, did you, dear? You stood by 
her side like — well — ^like a second ' Joan of Arc' " 

I smiled, as I remembered Maud's fright, and 
answered: 

"Well, Sir Roger Charleston, we are not all 
constituted alike." 

"No, we're not," he said. "Am I right," he 
went on, " in concluding that you are alone this 
afternoon?" 

" Yes, Sir Roger," I answered. " Mrs. Lister is 
resting, and Miss Lister is out. Did you wish to 
see either of them ? " 

" Certainly not," he replied; " I came purposely 
to see you, and I am more than fortunate in 
finding you alone. The fact is, I have made up 
my mind to take my physician's advice, and I 
have come to ask you — I may as well make no 
bones about it. The object of my visit is to ask 
you to marry me. Will you, Miss Chastney?" 
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"Oh, Sir Roger!" I exclaimed. "You have 
known me only a few days." 

" That is so," he said coolly, " but I am as fond 
of you as if I had known you for years. You will, 
I feel certain, make a splendid Lady Charleston. 
I shall be proud of my wife, I can tell you. Now, 
do say 'Yes'r 

Heavens above! My work — ^the sofe rug which 
I was never to finish — had slipped from my knee 
to the floor, and Dan squatted himself on it un- 
reproved. I leaned back in my chair — my heart 
beating wildly, while the baronet's weasel eyes 
wandered over me as if making a mental inventory 
of my qualities and charms. Now was the time 
to prove my loyalty to Donald! Now was my 
opportunity to proclaim to this new suitor that I 
was already engaged — to tell him flatly that I had 
no love to give him. I hesitated! I dallied with 
the temptation. 

Sir Roger spoke again. "I don't want any 
fuss or tomfoolery about my wedding," he said. 
"What I propose is this: I am going back to 
town to-night. Come with me, and we can be 
married on Monday or Tuesday at latest. I'll get 
a special licence, and then we will go abroad at 
once. I can promise you a rattling time in Paris." 

I had heard that the woman who hesitates is 
lost. I hesitated; I thought I should like at any 
rate to think over Sir Roger's proposal. I decided 
at once, however, that I would not go up to town 
with him that night. 
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"I could not possibly leave Mrs. Lister so 
suddenly," I answered with some firmness. "I 
could never treat her so outrageously." 

"Why need you care?" he answered. "You 
will need to have nothing more to do with them 
when you are Lady Charleston." 

" I should like to think it over," I replied. 

" I shouldn't have thought it would need much 
thinking over," said the baronet coarsely. " I tell 
you what you can do. Wire me at the Hotel 
Cecil on Monday morning before twelve, and we 
can be married at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
on Tuesday morning. I suppose you don't con- 
sider it necessary to consult your people ?" 

"I have no people," I replied; "I am alone in 
the world." 

"No relations!" he exclaimed. "So much the 
better. Relations are a nuisance. I am almost 
as fortunate as yourself in that respect. I have 
only an aunt on my mother's side in London ; but 
she and I are not on friendly terms. I am too 
much of a black sheep for her ladyship. I have 
besides a cousin at the other side of the world 
who will inherit everything if I have no children, 
curse him ! " 

"Now mind!" he continued, "I shall expect 
that wire on Monday morning; for of course 
you'll come. One word, 'Yes,' will be quite 
sufficient, and I will meet you at St. George's 
Church at eleven o'clock on Tuesday morning." 

"Perhaps you had better not make so sure of 
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me/' I said, smiling. ''You don't seem to 
remember that I have not consented." 

" Oh, but you will consent," he replied. " You 
won't be such a fool as to say * No.' By-the-way, 
you had better come up to my hotel on Monday. 
You may as well stay there as anywhere else," he 
added. 

** No," I said firmly. " If— mind, I only say if 
— I should happen to decide as you wish, I could 
stay over Monday night with a friend who lives 
not far from Regent Street." 

Poor Aunt! how her ready tears would have 
gushed forth could she have heard herself de- 
signated by the elastic title of " friend " ! 

"Then we will consider it settled," he said, 
leaning forward and taking one of my hands 
in his. "Now give me a kiss to seal the 
compact." 

This was too much. I sprang up from my 
seat. 

" No, no ! " I cried, struggling to release myself, 
for he had risen too, and had thrown one of his 
arms round my waist. 

" Here is Miss Lister ! '* I exclaimed, with a gasp 
of relief, as I caught sight of Maud coming up the 
pathway. 

" Damn ! " he muttered under his breath, re- 
leasing me and taking his hat from the table. 

" I am going now," he said. " You know what 
you have to do. Wire ' Yes * on Monday morning; 
then on Tuesday morning meet me at St. George's 
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at eleven sharp." He turned his back, threw a 
" Good-bye," and was gone. 

He encountered Maud near the door and loitered 
for a moment to speak to her, then he shook 
hands and lifted his hat. I watched him go 
down the path and out at the gate. Would to 
God that he had passed out of my life then and 
there ! Would that he — ah ! or even I — had gone 
out into eternal space never to return. Alas, that 
I should ever have looked upon his evil face 
again! 

At tea-time Maud informed us that Mrs. 
Graham's new attendant had arrived, and seemed 
a very suitable person. We also learned that 
Mr. Graham had gone for a long walk, but 
intended pa3ring a call to see us in the evening. 
Before the tray had been cleared away there came 
visitors who were ushered into the drawing-room. 
They were Mrs. Laidler and her two daughters, who, 
as I anticipated, soon fell to the business of dis- 
cussing parish matters. I could take little interest ; 
I sat literally on thorns, for I dreaded the idea 
of Donald's making his appearance, much as 
I loved him. I felt deeply conscious of my 
treachery towards him. I had been false to my 
beloved in paying the least heed to the advances 
of Sir Roger Charleston, and baser still in enter- 
taining his proposal of marriage even for a single 
instant. I felt I could not meet the sweet, pure 
gaze of Donald's truthful eyes, so I invented the 
excuse to Mrs. Lister that my head ached and that 
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I should like to go to my room to lie down — a 
plea which was not quite untrue, for my cheeks 
burned and my temples throbbed with the tumult 
of my mind. The vicar's wife took my hand kindly 
and excused me at once, and directed the maid to 
kindle a fire in my bedroom. Maud came upstairs 
presently and offered to bathe my forehead with 
eau-de-Cologne as I lay on my bed in my dressing- 
gown. I felt impelled to decline her services, 
sincere and kind as was her intent. The fact was, 
her attentions fidgeted me, and I could not help 
requesting to be left alone. 



In Exchange for a Soul. 

" She that holds a diamond necklace dearer than a golden 
ring." 

THE evening wore on. I heard the subdued 
murmur of voices in the drawing-room 
below. I listened eagerly when the front 
door bell rang, and when the drawing-room door 
opened and closed' again I knew Donald had 
come. I imagined how the conversation was 
proceeding. Mrs. Laidler would inquire kindly 
after Mrs. Graham, and the Laidler girls would 
chime in with feeble expressions of sympathy. 
Sir Roger Charleston's presence at the Grange 
would also be discussed, and his generosity towards 
the Organ Fund would be trotted out by the 
Vicar. Mrs. Lister would give it as her opinion that 
he was not so bad as people made him out to be — 
for hers was certainly that divine charity which 
" hopeth all things." Donald would miss my 
presence downstairs, I knew ; but better that than 
to face him with my guilty conscience. The 
cheerful firelight flickered on the walls of my 
room, and the little clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked away the minutes. When its hands pointed 
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to half-past nine, I heard the visitors depart. I 
sat up on the couch and pushed my loosened hair 
back from my face. Placing my feet softly upon 
the floor, and stepping stealthily, I gently opened 
my bedroom door to listen. I felt I should like to 
hear Donald's voice again. I leaned slightly for- 
ward and strained my ears. I heard him bid 
** Good-night " to the Vicar. 

"Tell Miss Chastney how sorry I am she 
has a headache, won't you?" he said to Miss 
Lister. 

" Yes, I will tell her," Maud replied. 

" I hope she will be better to-morrow," he added, 
" but I shall not be able to come and inquire, as I 
shall be preaching. I will call on Monday. You 
have all been so kind in asking for my dear mother 
that I must now take my turn at looking after the 
invalids." Maud laughed a sweet, delicate, merry 
laugh — ah ! a happy little laugh. 

" We shall be glad to see you," she said — shyly, 
I could imagine. 

I pictured her dimpling and blushing as she said 
it. " Silly young thing !" I thought to myself. 

I closed the door softly. Then I crossed over to 
the window, which offered a view of the pathway 
leading to the gate, and peered through the lathes 
of the Venetian blind. To see what ! Although 
I had not made up my mind about the baronet's 
proposal, I felt instinctively that I was parting 
from Donald. He was walking down the path 
with Mrs. Laidler on one side and the two girls 
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in front; I had eyes only for him. It was a 
perfect moonlight night, and I could see him — my 
idol — distinctly. 

What a splendidly shaped head he had! How 
broad his shoulders, and how well he carried him- 
self! To my partial eyes he looked a veritable 
prince. As he disappeared through the gateway 
my heart yearned after him. I sighed as I closed 
the blind again. 

" It is a great pity he is poor," suggested some 
species of angel. " They say that * when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the window,' " 
continued the evil one. 

I seated myself at the fire to meditate. Just 
then Maud came to see if she could do anything 
for me before she retired; but my answer was, 
"No. I think I shall go to bed," I said, "as 
perhaps sleep will do my head good." Then the 
unsophisticated soul kissed me and went away, 
closing the door gently after her. 

Adding coals to the fire, I sat staring into the 
flames, which leaped and sparkled like midget 
demons behind the bars of the grate. There, 
alone in the stillness of the night, I faced the 
problem of my future. 

" What was I to do ? " " Which was it to be— 
the ' stalled ox ' or * a dinner of herbs ' ? " " Riches 
and worldly position — or love and comparative 
poverty? For, compared to Sir Roger's wealth, 
even a ' living ' in the East End of London would 
be poverty indeed." These were the questions I 
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asked myself — indeed, had perforce to ask. I 
thought of myself as Lady Charleston, and I 
pictured the delights of a season in London. I 
might induce Sir Roger to make friends with his 
aunt, and most probably I should be presented at 
Court! I imagined myself shopping in Regent 
Street and Bond Street, and driving in my own 
well-appointed carriage in the Park. I should be 
spoken of as the new beauty; the latest addition to 
fashionable society; my portraits would find their 
way into shop windows as well as the illustrated 
magazines and society journals. How would I 
look, I wondered, magnificently dressed, with 
diamonds on my neck and arms, their rare 
brilliance glittering also in the thick coils of my 
dark, luxuriant hair ? I should be the handsomest 
Lady Charleston the Grange had ever known. 
Of this latter I felt certain; for among all the 
female portraits in the picture gallery of the 
mansion there was not one who was remarkable 
for her beauty. Also, I should have a town house, 
and would move in the best society. I might, too, 
have a French maid. Yes, I liked the idea of a 
French maid. She has such good taste in matters 
of dress, and my beauty would amply repay a 
soubrette for the pains she would take in robing 
me. Such was the brilliant picture which 
the Devil displayed to my dazzled eyes that 
night. 

It is true my good angel did not give me up 
without a struggle. 
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" What about Donald ? " came a gentle whisper. 
"Can you give him up— can you live without 
him? Think how he loves you; can you be so 
false as to desert him, and that for a man you 
can scarcely tolerate? Think how you would 
long for a sight of his face and the sound of that 
dear voice. You are a better woman since you 
have known him, better than you have ever 
been in all your life before; but in Sir Roger's 
society you would deteriorate, you would sink 
to his base level." A still, small voice said 
all this. 

Scarcely able to bear my feelings, I roused 
myself impatiently and walked to the window. 
Pulling up the blind softly, lest any one should 
hear me, I looked out into the quiet night. 
M)niads of stars were twinkling in the sky, the 
bright moon was shedding her silvery rays over 
the old church, and the tombstones in the church- 
yard stood out clear and distinct in the mellow 
light. I knelt down by the window and pressed 
my forehead against the cold glass. How quiet, 
how solemnly quiet, were those sleepers in their 
narrow beds ! They were done with life and all its 
worries; for them there were no more problems 
for solution : they had solved the last and greatest 
of all problems. Was it worth while worrying 
about anything, since death and the grave was the 
end of each one of us ? Why not enjoy life as 
long as it lasted ? Why not " take the good the 
gods provide"? "You are young," whispered 
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the Tempter. " It is only natural that you should 
want a little pleasure. All young people do. No 
one but yourself would hesitate a moment about 
accepting Sir Roger Charleston. Even if you do 
not love him, what does it matter ? Let him go 
his own way, and you can go yours. Dozens of 
couples in Society do that. Pretty Miss Brian 
would say 'Yes' and 'Thank you' to him at 
once." 

Ah, my God ! Miss Brian does not love Donald 
Graham, nor does he love her, came the thought. 
She is not his promised wife. She has never realised 
what his love is — love so true, so tender ! If I had 
not known and loved him, I might have found life 
endurable with the baronet. Not now — ^ah, not 
now ! " Well, then, you will not cut yourself quite 
adrift from him even if you do marry Sir Roger," 
Evil seemed to say. "You will live for most 
of the year at the Grange, and you will see 
Donald often. You will be qualified to act the 
part of Lady Bountiful to the parish, and 
you can retain Donald as a friend, for even a 
curate needs friendship. Many married women in 
Society have a friend in the clergyman. Donald 
Graham will never be able to shake off your 
influence. Hasn't he told you that he is some- 
times afraid for himself, so great is your power 
over him?" 

Reflections fell upon me as thick as manna. Will 
his love survive the shock of my treachery, if I 
desert him now — now, in his darkest hour? Maud 
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Lister would ^ot be false to him; she would cleave 
to him like ivy to a wall. She would account her- 
self the happiest woman in all England were she 
his promised wife. Truly, the forces of good and 
evil were marshalled in battle array in my quiet 
room that night. Yes, that they were, as surely 
as the stars were shining above the vicarage roof ! 
And the point at issue was — the destiny of one 
poor human soul. 

I rose from my knees and softly let down the 
blind. The sight of the church did not help me 
to a decision ; it reminded me too much of Donald, 
and I could not make up my mind to forego the 
chance of being Lady Charleston. If I could 
only decide ! I threw myself face downwards on 
my bed. What was I to do? 

My heart — nay, my entire being — cried out for 
Donald! I craved also for riches and worldly 
grandeur. If I could only have had both ! As that 
was not possible, I must perforce take my choice. 
Which was it to be? If I declined the baronet's 
offer and remained true to Donald, would I live 
to regret it ? Would I grow tired of waiting, and 
weary of Hopelea? And, after I became his wife, 
would a limited income and straitened circum- 
stances in a poor London parochial atmosphere 
render me peevish and irritable? Would that be 
so? Or would Donald's love suffice? Oh God! 
would it? On the other hand, if I deserted 
him and accepted Sir Roger, would riches and 
position bring me happiness ? Would the pleasures 
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of the world fill my heart? Have these things 
ever been sufficient to satisfy a woman's heart 
since the world began? The old-strain lines 
occurred to me: — 

** And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller hae to spare, 
Gin ye^ll consent to be his bride, 
Nor think o' Donald mair." 

I had read those lines somewhere, and they 
came into my mind at this hour of struggle. I 
felt I should love to walk ''in silk attire," and 
I knew I should very much appreciate the "siller," 
but I could not be quite sure that I should think 
no more about Donald. I was only afraid that 
my thoughts would be too often with him, for 
how could I help thinking of him — my heart's 
love? His face came before my mind. I could 
see the love-light in his handsome eyes. I could 
feel his warm kisses on my lips. I could recall 
the tone of his voice — that voice which I had 
sometimes thought would, by its intensity, wake 
me even were I dead. Could I bear to leave him ? 
Besides, Sir Roger was not a good man. I knew 
that, in spite of the fascination which his wealth 
and title exercised over me. Rumour had 
not exaggerated his immoral bent. His eyes 
spelt a bad disposition, while his mouth was 
exceedingly cruel. Perhaps when the novelty of 
first possession wore off, he might even be cruel 
to met 
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"Sir Roger is sure to be kind to you," the 
fiend whispered. "He told you himself that 
he would be proud of you. Besides, after the 
way in which your poor mother was deceived, it 
would only spell 'quits' if you married a man of 
title, and thus won the position which ought in 
justice to have been yours. Moreover, you are 
not fitted to be a clergyman's wife. You would 
hate visiting the poor in East-end London 
slums. Their wretched, squalid homes would 
only disgust you instead of enlisting your sym- 
pathies, for you have your father's blood in your 
veins." 

This view of the case appealed to me most of 
all, and I scarcely heeded the gentle voice which 
spoke again in my heart, as Infinite Love tried 
to hold me back from destruction. Sir Roger 
does not know my mother was never married, 
I pondered. Donald would not mind, for it is 
me he loves; but with a man in the baronet's 
position, it would be a totally different matter. 
He would probably be furious, if he found out. 
"How would he ever know?" urged my sable 
angel. "Who is there to tell him? You had 
great difficulty in extracting the story from your 
aunt; besides, he has made everything so easy for 
you. He has already accepted the statement that 
you are alone in the world. Just wire *Yes' on 
Monday morning, and abide by your decision. 
Such a brilliant offer will never come your way 
again. You can manage to keep Donald as a 

10 
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friend, for he loves you so. Then you will be 
happy, for you will have both riches and love." 

Here arose another thought. What excuse can 
I possibly make to Mrs. Lister — dear, kind, good 
Mrs. Lister — for leaving her so abruptly? Such 
a business will make her ill. It is too disgraceful. 
Least harm of all — she will think it so mysterious. 

"Not at all," came an inward prompting. "Ask 
for a few days' leave. You are entitled to them. 
You have not been home since you came in the 
summer, and your aunt is daily expecting to see 
you." 

" But you will see Donald to-morrow in church. 
He is to preach," came a last faint remonstrance. 

" Don't see him," whispered Satan. " Keep to 
your room on the plea of indisposition." 

Then other plausible excuses occurred to my 
mind. I felt sure I should not feel well after being 
up so late; I was certain I should look pale and 
worn as the result of such a restless night. Hark! 
there has struck two o'clock by the church clock. 
Eventually I decided that it would perhaps be 
foolish to give up the baronet. Yes! I would 
marry him, and I would have Donald as my 
particular friend. I felt sure I could manage it. 
Fortified with some sort of determination, I rose 
and undressed for bed. It was all over! The 
battle was decided, and materialism had won. 
My good angel, who had been by me for so many 
happy months, spread his bright wings and flew 
away from my side for ever! Up, up, up — through 
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the soft clear moonlight — beyond the starry sky, 
back to Him, the Father of sinners, who had 
sought me. The room during my sustained 
soliloquy had grown cold, and I shivered, so 
that sleep was a long while spreading its blessed 
pall over me. 



"Till Death do us Part." 

" To love him most, whom most I loathe, 
To honour whom 1 scorn." 

I AWOKE next morning to find the maid at my 
bedside with — that marvellous restorative after 
a restless night — a cup of tea. Shortly after- 
wards Maud appeared and stood aghast at my 
pale face and heavy eyes. Mrs. Lister looked in 
and advised me to remain in bed. Nothing loath, 
I took her advice. While I lay with my eyes 
closed, my brain was working busily. The resolu- 
tions of the previous night still remained with me. 
I did not allow myself to look back. 

When the church bells rang for Morning Ser- 
vice, I felt inclined to go to the window. From 
it I could see the vestry door, where Donald 
would enter. On second thoughts I decided that 
it would be folly to do so. Far better for me not 
to see him again until I made my appearance in 
Hopelea as Lady Charleston. 

In the afternoon Maud repaired as usual to the 
Sunday School, and the vicar's wife to her room. 
Now was my time. I rose quietly, and robing 
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myself in my dressing-room, I commenced to pack 
my belongings into the trunk which I had brought 
with me to the Vicarage, . As I folded the pretty 
grey dress I had worn at the sewing meeting, my 
hands trembled and tears welled up at the back of 
my eyes. Let them fall, however, I would not. 
Weeping was not to be thought of. Whoever had 
seen me cry ! In a few minutes I came across the 
white silk handkerchief which Donald had wound 
round my neck upon that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening on which I promised to be his wife. I 
viewed it with anguish in my heart. For an 
instant my resolution wavered. Then I pressed 
the soft silk to my lips and stuffed it hastily down 
to the bottom of the trunk. I have it still; I hope 
they will put it in my coffin when I am dead. I 
should like it to be buried with me. My packing 
done, I sat by the fire to ruminate over my plans 
for the following day. I felt I should like to send 
a little farewell note to Donald, which I could 
post on my way to the station to-morrow. I 
wondered what I could say. It was a long while 
before I could make up my mind; but at last I 
wrote the following missive: — 

"Donald, my dearest, my only love, — I am 
leaving the Vicarage, and I shall not return. I am 
aware of your poor mother's condition, and I am told 
that you will never be able to marry while she lives ; 
and she may live many years. So I release you from 
your engagement to me. Forgive me, if you can; 
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and whatever you may hear of me in the future, do 
not think more harshly of me than you can help. As 
I cannot be your wife, will you be my friend ? I may 
need one sooner than you think. All the love my 
heart is capable of feeling is yours, and yours only. 
It will be so till I die. I am taking your handker- 
chief with me — may I keep it ? It is all I have to 
remind me of a past which is over — yes, over for 
ever, my darling heart — for 

** Delilah Chastnev." 

I folded and sealed my letter, placing it in the 
pocket of the dress which I was to wear on the 
morrow. Mrs. Lister looked in upon me before 
she retired for the night, and I took that oppor- 
tunity of asking her for a brief holiday. Happily 
enough, she asked few questions, but granted my 
request almost immediately, adding that they would 
all miss me very much. " Stay at your aunt's," 
she said, "until you feel quite well again." 
Then, as she kissed me and bade me good night, 
she added with a gentle smile : " But do not 
stay away longer than you can help." 

Good woman! Dear, good soul! I promised 
that I would return as soon as I could. Little 
did I dream, as I drove to the railway station the 
following morning, how I should long for a sight 
of the quiet village. 

Maud drew up the not altogether energetic pony 
at the post-ofi&ce. I told her that I wished to wire 
to London, and she, naturally, supposed it to be 
some missive for my aunt. I slipped Donald's 
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letter into the box — as also one for Sir Roger 
Charleston — the one word he desired that I should 
send. Then, with a feeling that the first act in 
the great drama of my life had begun, I resumed 
my seat in the phaeton, and we drove up the bank 
to the station. The Vicarage pony was big 
through over-kindness, and as a result was some- 
what lazy. Such commonplaces as trains never 
disturbed its equanimity in the least; therefore, it 
was quite safe to leave it alone outside the station 
without any fear that it would dash away, while 
Maud stood at the carriage door to watch my 
departure. 

After a more or less wearying journey, I arrived 
at my destination. Needless to state that my 
aunt was delighted to see me. She was stouter 
than ever — if that were possible! — and as she 
folded me in one of her peculiar warm embraces, I 
felt that I came close to suffocation. Attired as I 
was, I could have rebelled against it. My uncle 
was less demonstrative; yet, withal, his welcome 
was kind. He, too, was more substantial than 
when I had last seen him, and I fell to wondering 
how it was that a beer-impregnated atmosphere 
could produce such fattening effects! The bar- 
maid whom I had so highly offended previously 
was still with my aunt; and her hands were, I 
positively believe, redder, her fringe more elaborate 
and deeper over her forehead than before I went to 
Hopelea. 

Of course, my aunt had many questions to 
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ask. What sort of a place was Hopelea? 
What kind of people were they at the Vicarage ? 
Were they very religious? She supposed they 
would be. 

Here my uncle interposed with a kind of snort. 
He didn't expect that " parsons " were any more 
religious than other folks, when they were at 
home; still I ought to know, seeing as how I'd 
been so long with them. Then, rambling on, he 
said that he remembered how, when he was a 
young fellow and lived coachman with Squire 
Granby, that the clergyman of the parish used to 
ride to hounds regularly. He was always " in at 
the death " and breakfast, and could swear like a 
trooper if needed. " None of your frightened sort, 
he wasn't," continued he, "but as 'straight-across- 
country' as you like. And he could take his 
glass of whisky and crack a joke with the best of 
them. He gave them his two sermons every 
Sunday, and was done with it. As for Religion, it 
was just a profession like everything else, of course 
it was." He added that he supposed there had to 
be churches; and it followed — Q.E.D. like — that 
there must be " parsons ** to preach in 'em ! 

My aunt's husband was standing on the hearth- 
rug in the parlour behind the bar. His back was 
to the fire, and his thumbs were thrust in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat — a position well calculated 
to show oiF his corporeal development. I looked 
at him as he gave utterance to his sentiments, and 
I thanked Heaven that he was only my uncle by 
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marriage. No blood of his ran in my veins. I 
debated how my aunt could endure to have such a 
brute about her. I was yet to learn, to my bitter 
sorrow, that there were even worse brutes than he 
in the world. 

I did not attempt to convince my uncle that all 
" parsons " were not like the fox-hunting specimen 
he had described; that, to some of them, Religion 
was not merely a profession. I felt it would be 
like "casting pearls before swine" to try to ex- 
plain matters to him, so I kept silent. I did great 
violence to my feelings that evening by staying 
downstairs until ten o'clock, for the quiet of my 
old bedroom would have been much more welcome 
to me than the society of my uncle and aunt. 
Still, I knew I was leaving them on the morrow — 
a great secret though it was to them — and I 
wondered when and under what conditions I 
might see them again, if ever. So I compelled 
myself to stay up until I could, with some show of 
regard for them, retire. 

My old familiar room, the room in which I had 
built such "air castles,'' where I had spent so 
many hours thinking over the, to me, sore subject 
of my birth ! There I had vowed that I would 
marry any one — old, ugly, or wicked — who could 
give me my rightful place in the world. I sat down 
and looked around me. How shabby and stuffy 
the room was compared to the one which had been 
mine at the Vicarage ! It would be simply horrid 
to live here again, I thought. I rose and unlocked 
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my trunk and proceeded to lay out the things in 
which I had decided to be married the following 
morning. I had made up my mind to wear my grey 
dress; it was of no use being squeamish about it; 
so I shook out its folds, and spread it over the 
back of a chair. Poor aunt ! She had bought me 
a sealskin coat as a pleasant surprise when I came 
to visit her. It was the outcome of a "deal" 
over the bar, and was purchased "at wholesale 
price" from a traveller in furs, who slaked his 
thirst occasionally with the particular brew which 
my aunt retailed. She had been describing the 
perfections of her niece to this individual, and he 
had persuaded her that "a handsome girl like 
her," as he put it, ought really to possess a seal- 
skin coat. He assured her that he could get one 
for half what she would pay for it at the shops, 
and eventually he booked the order. I took the 
garment from the box where it was lying enveloped 
in tissue paper. As I examined it and smoothed 
down the soft silken fur, I concluded that it would 
serve admirably; it was good enough even for the 
future Lady Charleston. My preparations, slight 
though they were, were not yet completed. I 
placed a few things which I thought I might need 
in a hand-bag — my trousseau proper, I said to 
myself, could be purchased at Paris. Locking 
the bag and, like a woman, placing the key in my 
purse, I sat down to think. 

Ought I to leave a note for my aunt telling her 
that I had gone to be married ? Such an intima- 
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tion was at the least due to her, I knew, after all 
her goodness to me. The stereotyped method 
in a case of this kind was, of course, to leave a 
note on the pin-cushion in my bedroom. I had 
read of girls who did that. I decided, however, 
that in this instance stereotyped methods would 
not suffice. My aunt might light upon the note 
too soon; and as she lived near, she might even 
put in an appearance at the particular church 
where the nuptials were to be tied: that would 
spoil evers^thing. Hence I resolved that it 
would be more diplomatic to write from the 
hotel just before leaving London en route for 
Paris. By this course there would be no chance 
of her coming in contact with Sir Roger. A few 
hours of anxiety would do her no great harm, I 
thought. 

I was down to breakfast in good time the 
following morning — my wedding morning! I 
mentioned to my aunt I was going out, and 
if I was not back in time for dinner — which was 
at midday — they were to dine without me ; I would 
get something to eat at a restaurant. Returning 
to my room to dress, I locked the door and 
proceeded to make a careful toilet. I remember 
as if it were yesterday how I looked. The seal 
coat fitted me to perfection; the pretty upstand- 
ing collar framed my face most becomingly; and 
as I fastened a small gold brooch at my throat, I 
decided that although I was not attired in the 
usual white satin, orange blossoms, and filmy 
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veil, Sir Roger Charleston had no need to be 
ashamed of his bride. 

Vain? Of course I was! I am not vain now, 
God knows! I am as handsome as I ever was — 
even on that fatal morning; but my beauty gives 
me no pleasure; for the only eyes in which I 
would care to look beautiful are closed in death ; 
the only heart wherein I would desire to excite 
one thrill of admiration has ceased to beat. 
What does it matter now how I look? 
Nothing! — less than nothing, if that were 
possible. 

Ready dressed — giving one last look round my 
room — I opened the door and passed downstairs. 
I carried the small bag in my hand, but Donald's 
handkerchief was concealed in the bosom of my 
dress. Acting treacherously though I was to him, 
I had not the heart to place it elsewhere. I had 
counted upon my aunt being engaged in the 
kitchen at the moment I had planned for 
slipping out — a correct calculation. So I left 
the house unperceived, without one word of 
farewell to any one. At the end of the street 
I secured a passing hansom and in a few minutes 
was at the steps of the handsome classic portico 
of St. George's, Hanover Square. 

When I reached the sacred edifice a cab was 
standing before the porch. Sir Roger was just 
inside the doorway waiting for me. He came 
fbrward to meet me, and after a kind of official 
greeting, transferred my bag to his vehicle. 
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Settling with the driver of the hansom, he 
dismissed him, and in another moment we 
were inside the church — together. It was a 
dull, dismal morning, and the interior of the 
empty church, despite its architectural beauties, 
looked almost as gloomy and depressing as does 
its grey, hoary exterior. I had one thought — 
I was by no means "a smiling bride." The 
ceremony, performed in a perfunctory &shion, 
was soon over, and I was Sir Roger Charleston's 
wife, " his, to have and to hold, till death did us 
part." How little I then guessed the guise in 
which death would come to part us, or whose 
would be the hand to beckon the approach of the 
grim spectre! 

When we reached the hotel where we were to 
lunch, I framed an excuse, and managed, un- 
observed by Sir Roger, to scribble a short note to my 
aunt. In it I informed her that I had that morning 
been married to Sir Roger Charleston, of Charleston 
Grange, Hopelea. I also despatched a prepaid 
notice of the marriage to the Dallingworth Herald 
— the newspaper which circulated in Hopelea. I 
knew the Herald was taken in both at the Vicarage 
and Donald's home. That notice, staggering as 
such intelligence might prove, would inform the 
Vicar's family of my marriage, and also apprise 
Donald of the fact that I was now Lady 
Charleston. He would have received my fare- 
well letter, and that paragraph in the paper would 
convince him that I was in earnest when I wrote 
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" Good-bye." It was cruel to him — ^bitterly cruel, 
I felt. Would he ever forgive me? I felt 
extremely doubtful about it as I looked at the 
notice before sending it to the post; much more 
doubtful than I had felt when I decided to desert 
him. Ah well! the deed was done, so he might 
as well know. I rang the bell and gave my letters 
to the maid to be posted. 



In Silk Attire. 

'* But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 
honour feels." 

NOW began a period of my life upon which, 
even at this moment, I detest to look back. 
The events of it array themselves against 
me, and are remembered as one remembers a 
horrible nightmare. There rises before my mind 
the journey to Dover, when I was shut up alone 
with my husband in the railway carriage; the 
crossing from Dover to Calais under a strong 
wind upon a rough sea. Sir Roger Charleston 
ill with sea-sickness, and irritably impatient in 
consequence of his mal de mer; the delay at 
Calais while the Customs officials ransacked his 
baggage ^nd pryed into the contents of my 
handbag,' Sir Roger swearing under his breath 
meanwhile. He had contracted such a horrible 
habit of swearing that I there and then decided 
to try and break him of using language which 
no woman should hear. I learned subsequently 
that there are some vicious habits of life which 
once deeply rooted are beyond cure. 

When we reached Paris Sir Roger hired a cab, 
and we were driven rapidly out of the station. 
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We jolted along through wide streets towards the 
Place de la Concorde and the broad avenue of 
the Champs filys6es. In the middle of a street 
leading out of the latter the cab stopped before a 
large building. Tired and weary, I followed my 
husband up the steps into the wide doorway of 
my home in Paris. This proved to be a suite 
of rooms on the first floor. From the door of the 
saloft a lady advanced to meet us with outstretched 
hands. 

"Ah, monsieur," she cried, "you haf arrive!" 
Then to my unbounded astonishment, she placed 
her hands on my husband's shoulders and, standing 
on tiptoe, kissed him on both cheeks. Sir Roger 
gave a short, embarrassed laugh. I saw that 
he flushed slightly as he turned and drew me 
forward. 

"This is a great friend of mine," he said. 
" Madame Marcelles. My wife, madame : Lady 
Charleston." 

The little Frenchwoman flashed a swift glance 
at me from beneath her black eyebrows, then 
made a sweeping curtsey, which I returned with 
a slight bow. 

"Charmed to make Madame's acquaintance," 
she said. " Lady Charleston and I will, I haf 
no doubt, be great friends. // fait froid, n'est-ce 
pas?'' 

"Here, drop that jargon!" said the baronet 
roughly. " Speak English, for God's sake. My 
wife will be tired, madame; she would like to go 
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to her room. And let us have something to eat 
quickly, for I am deuced hungry." 

"Ah yes," said the little woman, in no way 
offended, "we will speak ze English; and dinner 
will be in half-an-hour." Then she led the way 
to my bedroom and sat down to watch me make 
my toilet. 

I washed my face and hands, and brushed out 
my hair — explaining to Madame that I was unable 
to change my dress, as I had no other costumes 
with me. " I am to see about my trousseau in the 
morning," I added. 

"Ah yes! that will be delightful!" she 
exclaimed. "All English ladies are not so 
wise. The dresses which some of them 
bring with them — bah! they make me shudder. 
You will much enjoy shopping in the Rue de la 
Paix." 

Sir Roger had handed me a roll of notes and a 
handful of gold in the railway train, bidding me 
come to him for more when I required it. 
Evidently meanness was not one of his vices, I 
thought. I did not speak of this circumstance to 
Madame; withal, a^ if omniscient, she appeared to 
read my thoughts, for she said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders: 

" Sir Rogaire, he will not mind what Madame 
spends. Ah, but he is generous!" 

I could not help wondering how she was so well 
informed as to his generosity. 

When we entered the salle for dinner I found 

II 
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my husband conversing with a man who was in- 
troduced to me as Monsieur Giraude. He was 
stunted and stout, with bleared eyes and a bald 
head. It was evident that he was on most familiar 
terms with Madame Marcelles, for he gave her no 
other greeting than a playful pinch of the ear. 
My first dinner-party in my French home con- 
sisted of four individuals; and, although I was 
considerably astonished at the quantity of wine 
that was drank, I enjoyed my dinner, for the 
journey had given me an appetite for almost 
any kind of food. Sir Roger and Monsieur 
Giraude drank until their faces were hot and 
flushed, and Madame Marcelles came in a very 
good third. 

Under the influence of the varied stimulants the 
woman's black eyes sparkled, her tongue loosened, 
and she rattled on as only an excited French- 
woman can. With many shrugs and much 
gesticulation she informed the assembled com- 
pany that Lady Charleston and she were going in 
the morning on a most delightful expedition. 
We were to purchase the most exquisite 
habillements and the most lovely soieries. And 
ah! Lady Charleston would look ravissante; 
she would be the mo^ admired woman in 
Paris, for she had the English beauty and Ic grand 
air. 

" And, ma chere,'' she added, turning to me, "we 
will have the carriage by ten o'clock, and first 
drive a little in the boulevards. Ah ! Sir Rogair's 
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carriage which he keep here in Paris, it is 
superbe ! — what you English call one grand turn- 
out!" 

My husband keeps a carriage and horses here, 
does he? I pondered. This chattering French- 
woman knew a great deal more about his affairs 
than I did, and she evidently meant to constitute 
herself my counsellor, guide, and friend. 

Dinner over, cards were produced, but I excused 
myself on the plea that I was tired, and went to 
my room. Tired though I was I could not — as 
might easily be imagined — readily fall asleep. 
Who were these people who were in the salon? 
How long did they mean to stay ? Why did they 
not go home ? It was now nearly midnight, but 
that vivacious Frenchwoman was as lively as if it 
were the middle of the day. Did she live near ? I 
wondered. I hoped I should not see much of her, 
for I did not like her appearance and manner, any 
more than I liked those of Monsieur Giraude. I 
felt convinced they were not good associates for 
Sir Roger. If I am to carry out my plans for his 
reformation, I said to myself, and assist him to 
make friends with his aunt, Lady lUby, in London, 
he must be persuaded to drop^ such people as 
these. I reflected, however, that I must put up 
with Madame for a while; she would be usefal 
to me. She could assist me in choosing my 
tnmsseaUf and, no doubt, she would know where 
I could procure a maid. I would ask her to- 
morrow. 
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So, I really was the possessor of plenty of money 
and a carriage of my own, I reflected, as I lay in 
bed. Satan was honestly beginning to fulfil his 
part of the bargain : this was a portion of the pay- 
ment he promised me. To-morrow I should have 
silks and satins galore. I could see no reason why 
I should not determine to make the most of every- 
thing, and to enjoy myself to repletion. Why 
should I spoil matters by thinking of Donald? 
No sooner had I made that resolution than my 
thoughts at once reverted to Hopelea. How had 
Donald taken my desertion ? He would know of 
my marriage by this time, probably. I literally 
winced — nay, writhed — as I pictured his anguish, 
for I knew he loved me dearly and truly. I con- 
trived to torture myself into a state of absolute 
misery before I finally fell asleep. Then I dreamed 
of Donald. I thought I was back in the 
Vicarage garden, and that he was by my side. 
He bent his dear head and kissed my lips. 
Alas, when I awoke! It was hell, instead of 
heaven. 

I was no longer in the place sanctified by asso- 
ciations, rendered dear by happy memories. Gone 
for ever were the innocent days of my girlhood ! 
Departed was the sweet influence which had 
purified and ennobled my life! Marital bed! 
Great heavens, save the mark! The sea now 
rolled between me and that dear English 
country village where all that now was best in 
my nature had been stimulated into activity. 
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Yet the cold waves of the ocean divided me 
from Hopelea not more surely than I had 
separated, myself from happiness when I be- 
came the wife of Sir Roger Charleston. How I 
struggled, planned, and schemed to win back the 
love I had so lightly cast aside, this record will 
show. What the man was for whose sake I had 
deserted Donald, let these pages tell. 

From the moment when I set foot in the Paris 
home my punishment began. In vain I tried to 
persuade myself that I was contented with my 
bargain. My soul refused to be satisfied with "the 
husks that the swine did eat." Oh, that I could 
live my life over again ! Oh, that I could undo 
the past! But, although I have no love for 
her, if my child reads my story, and is warned 
by my fate not to give herself to a loveless 
marriage, then have I suffered not altogether in 
vain. 

Madame Marcelles made her appearance the 
following morning, radiant and smiling. Mon- 
sieur Giraude came with her, and handed us 
politely into the carriage. They lived quite near, 
I found. The enemy was closer to my gates than 
I had imagined. Sir Roger had not yet risen, so 
we set off by ourselves on our shopping expedi- 
tion. The carriage was luxurious, and the horses 
splendid. As we rolled smoothly along the boule- 
vards I tried to persuade myself that surely this 
was compensation for what I had given up, and 
again I resolved not to fret about Donald. 
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Madame chatted away in her usual brisk manner; 
and, with the intention of making herself very 
agreeable, pointed out all the objects of interest. 
She evidently wished to win my friendship. At 
last we turned into the Rue de la Paix. We spent 
hours among a bewilderment of finery — silks and 
satins and laces; lingerie of the finest and most 
luxurious description; fans and opera-cloaks, shoes 
and slippers; gloves for day and evening wear — all 
the dainty trifles that go to make up the outfit of 
a woman of "go" and fashion. If I had com- 
pacted with the Evil One on that night in my bed- 
room at Hopelea, surely this was value received ! 
When we had finished shopping for that day we 
repaired to a fashionable restaurant. Who should 
we discover here but Sir Roger and Monsieur 
Giraude, presumably awaiting us ! 

Evidently my chaperon knew to a minute where 
to discover my husband. It was more than I 
did. Sir Roger Charleston's eyes were heavy and 
his appetite nil. He seemed consumed by an 
abnormal thirst, for he drank copiously and until 
he could barely stand steadily. I regarded such 
doings, I need not say, with horror. He wished to 
go to the Opera, but my dresses were not ready, so 
he consented to pass the evening at home. By 
this time he had advanced to such a stage of in- 
toxication that Monsieur Giraude had to help him 
into the carriage, in which he sank down, limp and 
helpless. The little man then got in beside us, 
and we drove home. It was yet quite early in the 
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evening, but the Frenchman guided Sir Roger 
then and there to his room. At this stage I 
excused myself, saying I should retire also. This 
course proved a good hint for Madame Marcelles 
and her companion, who took themselves off. I 
dipped into a French novel for a couple of hours, 
and then I retired to my room for the night, 
thankful that I had had a quiet evening; it was to 
soon fall asleep, and forget for a brief while even 
existence itself. 



Home-sickness. 

" She that in her heart is brooding on his briefer lease 
of life." 

THE following morning part of my trousseau 
arrived. I remained indoors, and busied 
myself in inspecting the various articles and 
finding places for the safe keeping of them. My 
bedroom and dressing-room seemed overflowing 
with finery. Couches and chairs were piled with 
dresses and cloaks. Madame Marcelles came to 
say that she had secured a maid for me whom she 
could most highly recommend. At the sight of 
my robes she lifted her hands with many exclama- 
tions of rapture, ai\d predicting that I should be 
the best-dressed lady in Paris, sank into a fauteutl 
with, seemingly, an envious sigh. 

" But, ma chere — about Celine," she said. " She 
will suit — oh, admirably! She is clevaire, and she 
speak ze English like she belonged to your country, 
and that is one great advantage to you. For Sir 
Rogaire, he likes not to hear what he calls ze 
French jargon." 

"If I engage the girl," I said coldly, "Sir 
Roger will have nothing to do with her. It will 
not matter to him what language she speaks." 
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"Ah, but certainly, that is so," she said, 
dropping the lids over her black eyes, and glancing 
demurely at her dainty little bottines. 

" Bring the girl in," I said. " I should like to 
see her." 

" With pleasure," replied Madame, whose polite- 
ness never deserted her. 

She rose and passed into the salon, where she 
had left the damsel. A moment later she returned 
with Celine by her side. The French girl was 
undeniably good-looking. Nevertheless, I did not 
feel at all drawn towards her. • Her figure was 
full, even to coarseness, and her face bold and 
wanting in refinement. Her black eyes — they 
were as black as Madame's — glanced round the 
room, and seemed to take in all its contents. I 
felt that I should not like her. Still— I thought 
perhaps it was just a foolish prejudice. Madame 
had said so much for the girl; therefore, against 
my own judgment, I engaged her. She informed 
me that she could come at once; consequently, 
when the hour arrived to prepare for the Opera 
that evening, Celine was there to dress me. 

The girl proved really smart and clever. She 
cleared away the wilderness of finery in my rooms 
with wonderfiil dexterity, hanging and folding up 
all with marvellous neatness. Evidently she knew 
her duties. When I took my seat before the 
mirror and she let down my hair, she broke 
into raptures over its beauty. "Milady had the 
loveliest hair she had ever had the pleasure of 
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handling," she said. " Milady would be a vision 
of beauty when she was dressed. Some ladies," 
here she shrugged her shoulders, " take with them 
what pains you like — ah! it is no good. They 
only look like the bourgeoisie; but Milady was 
different; Milady had the air of the bon ton.'* 

I took up a book and pretended to read, and 
the coiffure was eventually completed in silence. 
Fully dressed, I was, as Celine had foretold, a 
vision. My dress was of the palest pink, veiled 
in shining silver tissue. My cloak was a deeper 
shade of the same tint, and was trimmed with 
rich, soft feathers. A single row of most lovely 
pearls, Sir Roger's gift, encircled my throat, and 
enhanced the whiteness of my skin. Celine 
clasped her hands in rapture over my appear- 
ance, while she declared that "Milady looked 
divine." 

As I entered the salon where my husband was 
waiting for me, he gave a gasp of astonishment. 
Then he narrowed his small eyes down to mere 
slits, and, surveying me critically, said: 

"By Jove! you're the handsomest woman in 
Paris, and your dress is simply perfect." 

When we reached the Opera House a murmur 
of admiration greeted my appearance, and glasses 
were levelled at me from every part of the house. 
Sir Roger Charleston showed, too, that he was 
undoubtedly proud of me, for he held his head 
high, and a satisfied smile played round his 
mouth. The music was delightful, and I enjoyed 
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it immensely. Several men came to be introduced 
to me, and one or two women. I noticed that 
the latter had dyed hair and rouged cheeks. I 
began to wonder if there were any really nice 
women in Paris — women like gentle Mrs. Lister, 
for instance — with sweet faces and soft voices. 
In the midst of all the gaiety and glitter my 
thoughts flew to quiet Hopelea, and I sighed for 
its rest and solitude. Would this gay life repay 
me for what I had given up? I wondered. 
Heaven help me, if it did not! 

Towards the end of the last act I was suddenly 
aroused. *' Lady Charleston is distraite, is that 
not so?" said a voice in my ear. I raised my 
eyes, and brought myself back to my surroundings. 
A tall, stout man with bold eyes was staring into 
my face. He had been introduced to me as Major 
Camforth. Before I could reply, he said: 

" I have seen you before. Lady Charleston." 

" Indeed!" I said, looking at him in surprise. 

" Yes," he answered. " I had the pleasure of 
seeing you more than once in Hyde Park when 
I was in London last May. A face like yours is 
not easily forgotten." 

" Ah yes," was my rejoinder, as soon as I had 
recovered from my surprise. " I was often in the 
Park at that time." 

"And how do you think you shall like Paris?" 
he asked, looking intently at me. 

" I think, perhaps, I may like it very well," I 
replied; "but I fancy I shall not like the people." 
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"Well, probably you are not aware of it, but 
you have got into the wrong set," he said, lower- 
ing his voice. 

"The wrong set?" I repeated wonderingly; but 
before he could reply the performance came to an 
end, and the audience rose. 

Sir Roger wrapped my cloak round my shoulders, 
and we drove home — Madame Marcelles and Mon- 
sieur Giraude accompanying, as usual. 

What did the Major mean about "the wrong 
set " ? I thought to myself. I had no opportunity 
of asking Sir Roger, for Madame and Monsieur 
Giraude came into our rooms and played cards 
until the small hours. The Frenchman won and 
my husband lost heavily, with the result that he 
became profane and profuse in his language, and 
irritable in his humour in consequence. I retired 
to bed. 

Such was the beginning of my married life. Ye 
gods! that was the atmosphere in which I was 
for the time destined to live — and it lasted for 
some months — an atmosphere of dissipation, a 
whirl of excitement, my home made the rendezvous 
of men who were little better than card-sharpers, 
and what was worse still — of women of loose 
virtue, or of no virtue at all. Painted creatures 
with loud voices — friends of Sir Roger's in his 
bachelor days — prodigal of shameless glances, and 
experts at double entendre. Such were the people 
with whom I was obliged to associate. Needless 
to say, I was bitterly disappointed. Was this the 
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good time that my titled husband had promised 
me? Truly, tastes do differ. There were virtuous 
women in Paris, I knew — titled Englishwomen 
whom I longed to meet; yet none of these paid 
us a visit. My home was as elegant, my toilettes 
as recherche, my carriage as well appointed as 
theirs, but I was ignored. Manifestly, I had got 
into " the wrong set." 

Spring tardily came, and I was heart-sick and 
home-sick. Heart-sick with disappointment, home- 
sick for the sight of Hopelea, and — I may as well 
confess it — for Donald's face. I was weary of the 
glare of the Opera, tired of theatres, and par- 
ticularly I loathed the sight of Madame Marcelles. 
The woman was a perfect " old man of the sea." 
I could not move for her. 

Where were all my schemes for Sir Roger's 
reformation? Not a ghost of a chance ever pre- 
sented itself to put them into execution. Circum- 
stances and persons were too strong for me. I 
was borne along like a feather in the air or a straw 
on the current. But when spring came, the thought 
of the dear homeland so weighed upon me that 
I determined at all costs to "put my foot down," 
as the saying goes. I would assert myself. I 
would be mistress of my own house. The very 
next day Sir Roger Charleston was enlightened — 
and that by me. 

He had not left his dressing-room, and was 
sitting huddled up in his dressing-gown by the 
side of the fire. Doubtless he was ill and worn 
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out. His face was more sallow than I had ever 
seen it before, and there were dark circles beneath 
his eyes which spell dissipation in its worst forms. 
I told him I wished to speak to him alone, and he 
ordered his valet out of the room. 

My lord and master raised his heavy eyes to 
mine and inquired brusquely what I wanted. His 
manner was decidedly not encouraging ; but my 
mind was thoroughly made up, and I told him 
plainly and emphatically — perhaps a little vehe- 
mently — ^what I had to say. 

I spoke of my dissatisfaction with the mode of 
life he appeared to prefer; of my disgust at the 
character of his associates who, thronged our 
rooms. I expressed my aversion to the drinking 
and gambling which went on, and, finally, I 
stated my dislike for Madame Marcelles, whose 
presence under my roof appeared to be wholly 
for his convenience, as it was certainly not for 
mine. 

A brutal laugh ! " Great pyramids ! " he shouted. 
** Dash me if you are not as bad as my aunt in 
London. This is just the sort of lecture to which 
her ladyship used to treat me until she had to give 
me over as a hopeless case. So you don't like 
Madame! eh? Jealous, I suppose?" he added 
with a horrible sneer. 

" Jealous ! " I retorted indignantly. " I am 
jealous of no living creature ; but I am jealous of 
my own self-respect. Madame Marcelles is not 
a fit companion for me. A woman who drinks, 
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gambles, and swears — in French, certainly — shall 
not sully even the air I breathe. You are well 
aware that she is hand-in-glove with those third- 
rate actors and actresses who so often disgrace my 
home — and at your bidding. She is, in fact, a bad 
woman. I felt so from the first ! " 

" I remember she kissed me the night you met," 
he said with a mocking laugh. " I fancied at the 
time that your ladyship would not quite approve of 
that little episode." 

"Who is she?" I exclaimed angrily, taking no 
notice of his words. " Has she a husband ? What 
is the tie between her and Monsieur Giraude ? " 

" No," Sir Roger replied, speaking very deliber- 
ately, " she has not a husband; and while we are on 
the subject you may as well know all that there is 
to know.. Madame Marcelles is divorced, and is 
now living under the protection of Monsieur 
Giraude." 

" His mistress ! " I cried. 

"Exactly," Sir Roger replied. "You have 
grasped the fact like a trivet." 

I grew white with horror and disgust. My lips 
quivered as I said in a shaking voice : " And you 
have allowed me to go about with this woman all 
these months. Oh ! why did you marry me and 
degrade me in this way ? If you cared for me 
sufficiently to make me your wife, you might have 
had a little respect for my honour as a woman." 

" Respect be damned ! " he retorted angrily. " I 
married you for two reasons. First, for your 
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beauty; and secondly, because I wanted an heir, 
so that that prig of a cousin of mine at the other 
end of the world should never step into my shoes. 
We were at school together, and I hated him, and 
always shall hate him. He is one of your saintly 
sort." 

I was paying no heed to what he was saying. I 
was smarting under a sense of poignant wrongs. 
To think that this man — my husband, who should 
have guarded a wife's reputation jealously — had 
almost forced me to be seen morning, noon, and 
night in the companionship of this debased woman ! 
No wonder reputable people had not called on me. 
I understood it all now. Of what avail my 
luxurious home, my elegant toilettes, my well- 
appointed carriage? what was it all worth, sur- 
rounded as it was with the atmosphere of vice and 
ill-fame? I looked at Sir Roger, and felt that I 
hated him ; ah ! sufficient force flew to my veins 
to make me feel that I could strangle him. 

"I shall never speak to Madame Marcelles 
again," I said. " I decline to receive her, or any 
of the disreputable people you claim as friends, in 
my house, from this day forward ! " 

" Please yourself about that," he thundered. " I 
don't fancy Madame will grieve much ; you have 
never acted very cordially towards her. But 
don't think that I intend dropping her at your 
order. I tell you flatly, I don't intend that you 
should select my acquaintances. And let me 
advise you not to assume the rdle of mentor with 
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me, for it won't pay. I have my associates, and 
you are at perfect liberty to choose yours. If I 
ever require sermonising and absolution there are 
plenty of priests here in Paris who would be only 
too glad to shrive me." 

"Why on earth did you not marry Madame," 
I retorted, "since you have so much regard for 
her?" 

" Marry her ! " he exclaimed with a laugh. " No 
thank you, my dear. Men like me don't marry 
women like Madame: we spend our time with 
them, and lavish our money upon them. We 
draw the line at that. We don't make them our 
wives, we know them too well for that move. 
They are too skittish; there is always the 
possibility that they might not run straight. It is 
in their blood, you know; the dear creatures simply 
cannot help it. I know Madame could no more 
refrain from making eyes at every man she meets 
than she could keep from breathing. If ever the 
little woman manages to secure another husband, 
he will be a greenhorn, who has never seen the 
world — probably a boy — whom she will delude into 
thinking her an angel of light. That is the sort of 
man who marries a woman like Madame." Here 
he gulped down a glass of brandy. "Are you 
going to the Opera to-night ? " he asked. " A new 
piece is announced. All Paris will be there." 

"No," I replied shortly; "I am sick of the Opera 
and everything else. I am going to stay at home, 
and shall refuse to see anybody." 

12 
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"As you please," he said. "I am going out, 
certainly, and if I am late, as I probably shall be, 
don't let your wifely solicitude be too much for 
you. I shall turn up, no fear." 

" I shall not worry about you," I retorted 
angrily. " I don't care where you go, or when you 
return. As to Madame Marcelles, I give you carte 
blanched 

" I shall inform her of your ladyship's decision," 
he replied, with a mocking bow. " And now, if you 
will allow me, I shall ring for Benson, as I should 
like to dress." 

I turned from him in disgust and left the room. 
My heart felt bursting with rage and contempt. 
Sir Roger went out shortly afterwards, and I saw 
him no more that day. I took a long drive by 
myself into the country in the afternoon, and, as I 
leaned back against the cushions of the carriage, I 
reviewed my position. At any rate I had accom- 
plished something by my interview with Sir Roger. 
I had ascertained Madame's real position, and I 
had ridden myself of her hateful society. For the 
first time since my arrival in Paris I had the 
carriage to myself. I gazed around me with a new 
sense of freedom. The beauty of spring-time lay 
over the land; the trees were arrayed in tender 
green, and their tints reminded me of Hopelea. 
When would I see that beloved place again ? I 
could not make my appearance there without my 
husband. When would he be willing to leave 
Paris? The thought of a "season" in London 
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had no attraction for me now, as Sir Roger would 
behave in London much as he had done in Paris. 
I felt it was hopeless to try and wean him from his 
evil ways, nor had I the energy to make the effort. 
I was tired of everything. Dress, jewellery, and 
money I had galore; but I pined to be back to 
Hopelea, and to see Donald. How long it seemed 
since I had looked upon his dear face. Then a 
thought struck me: perhaps he had recovered from 
the shock of my desertion before now, and he 
might even have begun to grow fond of Maud 
Lister ! The possibility of this latter development 
made me feel sick and cold, and I ordered the 
coachman to drive home. Arriving there, I found 
Celine in my dressing-room. She was engaged in 
placing new lace round the bodice of one of my 
evening dresses, but, with native politeness, she 
rose at once, and helped me to remove my out- 
door garments. 

"Which dress will milady wear this evening?" 
she inquired. 

" Something plain and warm," I replied. " I am 
not going out." 

Celine looked surprised, but ventured no remark. 
She had learned bj^ this time that my rule was not 
to encourage her to talk. 

" Milady looks cold," she said at last. 

" Yes," I answered ; " it was cold driving. Bring 
me some tea, please, and see that no one is 
admitted. I am not at home to any one." 

Celine took my instructions without a word, and 
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proceeded to pile fresh logs on the fire. She also 
had the forethought to bring me my fur-lined 
slippers for my cold feet. Then, sitting in a com- 
fortable chair in the warm glow of the fire, I 
sipped my tea and grew warm again. I was soon 
in a reverie. The thought of Donald and Maud 
Lister could not be put aside. I longed to be back 
in Hopelea to see for myself how things were going 
on. If only I could be on the spot to win his 
forgiveness and establish a friendship between us, 
I felt I should not fear the vicar's daughter then. 
Could Sir Roger but be persuaded to leave Paris 
and take me down to the Grange, I decided that I 
should not mind how soon my husband — such as 
he was — left me. Once I was back in Hopelea, I 
should remain there. 

I had a long, quiet evening all to myself. I 
wondered at times how my paragon of a spouse 
was amusing himself. At length it grew late, and 
I sent Celine to bed, telling her that I should not 
require her services any more that night. The 
hands of the little French clock crept on past 
midnight, and still I sat by the fire. Sir Roger 
had not returned; where could he be? In the 
company of Madame probably, or in worse society 
— if worse there was. I could well imagine the 
state in which he would be when he did come — 
drunken, profane, and bestial. I shuddered as I 
remembered his leering eyes and his loathsome 
caresses. And I am his wife, I thought. If only 
I were his widow, free to return to Hopelea and 
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win Donald back! I could imagine no happier 
lot. 

A rich widow! How delightful that position 
must be ! Then the thought occurred to me that 
at the rate at which Sir Roger was living, he must 
surely kill himself soon. The pace does kill — 
sometimes. It was not possible that any man 
could stand such excesses much longer. '' I at 
least should not be sorry at his death, if such a 
thing did happen/* I said to myself. I should stay 
in Paris long enough to purchase my mourning, 
and then turn my face towards Hopelea as fast as 
steamer and train would carry me. I could win 
Donald back if I were free — I felt sure I could. 

At last the clock chimed the hour of two — long 
enough to sit up for one's husband, surely — and I 
rose from my seat and sought my bedroom. I 
locked my door. When Sir Roger might elect to 
return he would probably be so intoxicated that 
Monsieur Giraude would have no alternative but 
to help him to his room and put him to bed. 



Among the Tombs. 

"Ufa sin, not hers 1" 

THE following morning I accidentally over- 
heard a conversation between Celine and 
Benson which satisfied me that my maid 
had formerly been in the employment of Madame 
Marcelles. The knowledge of that fact decided 
me to dismiss her. I would have no one about me 
who was in any way connected with that woman. 
I had not been accustomed to a maid all my life ; 
I could do without one now. Consequently, I 
summoned Celine into my dressing-room and paid 
the wages due then and there, at the same time 
informing her that I did not require her services 
longer. She stared at me for a moment, then she 
grew insolent, and in a gabble of French and 
broken English she essayed some rambling com- 
munication concerning " Sir Rogaire" and Madame 
Marcelles, hinting finally at "Sir Rogaire's" 
generosity towards herself. I desired to hear 
nothing; I swept out of the room. Shortly 
afterwards she put her head into the doorway of 
the salon and jerked out impudently: 

" Bon jour, milady. We part, d la bonne heure.'* 
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I made no reply, but assumed a deafness far 
from real. The next moment she was gone. An 
utter sense of loneliness was stealing over me. 
Here in this great city I had none whom I could 
call my friend. As for my husband, I had no 
excuse for being surprised or even horrified at his 
behaviour, for I had heard of his reputation before 
I married him. In the afternoon I tried another 
drive — one away from gay, brilliant, frivolous 
Paris, away from the Champs 6lystes, away from 
the crowded boulevards, out into the quiet country. 
Passing a cemetery, the resolve came to enter the 
grounds. A walk among the tombs would just 
suit me, I thought, in my present state of 
mind. I instructed the coachman to stop the 
carriage, and bade him wait outside for me; then 
I passed into God's great acre alone. It was a 
model burying-place, beautifully laid out. Marble 
headstones and granite monuments gleamed 
through the trees. Spring flowers peeped forth, 
decking the graves large and small, whispering of 
hope, telling of life after death. But their gentle 
message was lost on me. I was in no mood for 
looking on the bright side of anything. Presently 
my attention was arrested by a dreadful hacking 
cough. I looked round. A man was sitting on a 
seat near to which I was passing — a wreck of a 
man. He had evidently been in superior circum- 
stances; his clothes had been of good quality, and 
were well cut; but now they were shabby, soiled, 
and frayed. The coat was buttoned closely up 
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to his throat, as if to conceal the absence of 
linen, and his boots were down at heel and worn 
at toes. His cheeks were sunken, and his eyes 
hungry-looking. Yet the features of this individual 
were still refined and delicate; there was nothing 
of the ruffian about him. He appeared to be a 
broken-down gentleman who had seen better days, 
but who was now dying of hunger and consump- 
tion. I stood still, facing him. 

" I am afraid you are ill," I said. " Do you 
think it wise to sit here? The wind is cold, 
although the day is fine." 

He rose to his feet at once, and his thin face 
flushed. He lifted his shabby hat, while he put 
one of his slender hands on the back of the seat to 
steady himself. 

''A thousand thanks, madam, for your solici- 
tude," he replied. "You are right; the wind is 
cold. For any one else to sit here in my state of 
health would certainly not be wisdom, but for 
myself it matters not." 

" How is that ?" I inquired. 

"Well, my life's duration is a question of so 
short a time that it makes not the slightest 
difference now whether I take care of myself or 
not. In fact, I came into this place to-day with 
the intention of selecting a nice quiet spot where 
I could put an end to the comedy." 

" Do you mean that you intended to commit 
suicide ? " I asked, in horror. 

" Exactly so, madam," he replied. " But you 
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need feel no alarm, I have no weapon about me — 
I carry neither revolver nor dagger." 

" Do not be so foolish," I said. " Let me 
persuade you to go home and take care of 
yourself." 

" Home ! " he exclaimed. " Where is that ? It 
is years since I had a home." 

" Where do you live, then ? " 

" Live!" he replied, " I have not lived for some 
time ; but I have existed, for what seems to me a 
considerable period, anywhere and anyhow." 

"You speak like a gentleman. How do you 
come to be in this state ? " 

His thin face flushed again. 

" I was a gentleman once, madam," he 
answered. " My father is at this moment a 
Harley Street physician. I will not disgrace 
him by telling you his name. I, too, was 
educated for the medical profession; but drink 
and cards have been my ruin. I sank lower and 
lower, until, at last, my father closed his doors 
against me. I have knocked about this infernal 
city for a few years, and now I have come to this. 
I have had no luck at cards lately; consequently I 
have not been able to raise the few necessary sous 
for a bed or a meal. So I made up my mind to 
come here and ring down the curtain. I assure 
you, madam," he continued, " it is the best thing 
I can possibly do. No one will miss me; my 
departure from this terrestrial sphere will leave 
no blank whatever. My absence will not even 
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be noticed from those haunts of vice and infamy 
which I have been accustomed to grace with my 
presence. There are plenty of others to take 
my place." 

" Oh ! " I exclaimed, " it is dreadful to hear you 
talk so. If I give you some money, will you spend 
it wisely? Will you go and get yourself a decent 
lodging and some nourishing food ? " 

A look of shame passed over his refined features 
as he replied : 

^* I am not a beggar, madam ; but a starving 
man cannot refuse food, and for a glass of 
absinthe I will even delay my passage across 
the Styx." 

" Here are fifteen pounds," I said ; " it is all I 
have with me at present. It will last you a few 
days if you do not waste it." 

*' Fifteen pounds ! " he exclaimed. " Madam, I 
feel a Croesus. How can I thank you ? " 

" I desire no thanks," I replied. " Let me 
advise you to see a doctor." 

"A doctor can do me no good," he answered. 
" My own knowledge of the human frame assures 
me of that fact." Here his frightful cough shook 
his wasted form once more. I waited until the 
paroxysm had passed; then I said: 

** You will abandon your intention of committing 
suicide now, will you not ?" 

" For the present, madam, most certainly," 
he replied. "Your generosity has postponed 
indefinitely what I have no doubt is inevitable. 
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In return for your great goodness to me, my dear 
lady, allow me to give you what I regard as my 
most cherished possession." 

Here he produced from his pocket a small 
casket like a pill box, and raising the lid he 
displayed three tiny white pellets. They were 
very small and glistened. 

" These innocent-looking globules, madam," 
he said, ** I have carried about with me for 
years. I will reserve one only for my own 
use," he continued, taking a pellet out and 
placing it in his waistcoat pocket. ''These 
other two I give to you. If you ever should 
have an enemy — which I think very improbable 
— one of these will remove him, or her, for ever 
from your path. They are perfectly soluble in 
any kind of liquid — tea, coffee, wine, beer, or 
spirits, or even in water — and what is most 
important of all, they leave absolutely no trace. 
The only verdict returnable after the use of one 
of them is failure of the heart's action." 

Such a speech certainly staggered me. I took 
the box in my hand and gazed at the small round 
pellets as if fascinated. Nay — they did fascinate 
me! 

"Are these harmless-looking things so very 
deadly?" I asked. 

" Exactly so," he replied. " One of them is 
quite sufficient to give the strongest man living 
his quietus, and their action is instantaneous. 
Their composition is quite unknown to the 
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medical faculty. They were given me by a 
Hindoo when I was in the East. I had originally 
four; but one is gone. Before I was as I am 
now, madam, I loved a girl with an angel's face ; 
but she preferred my friend. I was to be best 
man at their wedding, but he did not live to 
marry her. He died suddenly of heart failure 
just before leaving his house for the church. We 
each had a glass of wine, I remember." 

I stood staring at the pitiful creature with 
horror in my gaze. 

"You look startled, madam," he said quietly. 
" A thousand thanks, nevertheless, for your good- 
ness," he added. ** And now I will say good-bye, 
and go in search of food and drink." He lifted 
his shabby hat with courtly grace, as I stood 
by speechless with the box in my hand, and 
watched him disappear round a turn in the path. 
Mechanically I replaced the lid over the pellets 
and dropped the box into my now empty purse. 

What a cold place a cemetery is, I thought, 
as I turned up the warm collar of my coat. I 
walked quickly back to the carriage and giving 
the word " Home," was rapidly driven thither to 
meet my '* loyal and devoted husband ! " 



Diplomacy. 

** What is this ? his eyes are heavy : think not they 
are glazed with wine." 

Reaching home, I found Sir Roger in the scUon 
with a glass of absinthe by his side. 

" Come here," he said. " Here is a letter from 
my aunt in London holding out the flag of truce. 
Read it." 

I took the letter from him and glanced through 
it. Therein Lady Illby informed her nephew that 
she was aware of his marriage ; " but," she added, 
"who have you married? I hope you have not 
made a mesaUiance; for you are just the man to 
do a thing of that sort. If your wife belongs to a 
good family, it is of no consequence whether she 
has money or not. But tell me who she is; 
let me know at once. If she is presentable, I 
shall be very pleased to take her under my care 
when you come to town. For, I suppose, now 
that you are married, you will take a house in 
London for the season, so that your wife may be 
presented at the next Drawing Room. Who is 
she ? I must know that before I commit myself." 
Here I threw down the letter. 
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"Well?" said Sir Roger. "Are you prepared 
to give an account of yourself ?" 

" I don't wish to go to London," I replied ; " but 
I do want to go to the Grange." 

"Don't wish to go to London!" he repeated. 
" I should have thought it was the very thing you 
would like. As for the Grange, it is much too 
early to go down there. You would be bored to 
death in the country just now. The season begins 
in London next month; you would see any amount 
of life there." 

" I don't want to see life ; I have seen as much 
of it as ever I wish to see. All I want is peace and 
quietness." 

" By peace and quietness, I suppose you mean 
you would like me to go with you to Hopelea, 
where we might lead a Darby and Joan sort of 
existence all by ourselves. No, thanks! I can't 
say I pine for that kind of thing," he went on. 
"If you don't care to go to London, we'll stay in 
Paris yet awhile. I am comfortable where I am. 
Then I am to write to her ladyship," he added, 
after a pause, " and inform her that she is not to 
have the pleasure of trotting you out. She will be 
much surprised to hear that my wife's disposition 
is somewhat retiring. At the same time, you see, I 
am to furnish her with your pedigree. Chastney ? " 
he said musingly. " Any connection of the Chast- 
neys in Wiltshire?" This he said looking in- 
quiringly at me. "By-the-way, who was 
your father? It is aw^fuUy funny, but I really 
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don't know who my father-in-law may have 
been." 

" My father was a gentleman," I replied, while 
I felt my face flush crimson. 

He burst out into a coarse laugh. 

"My dear girl, I never made the mistake of 
supposing him to be anything else. I don't ex- 
pect to make the discovery that he was a butcher, 
a baker, or a candlestick-maker, for I flatter my- 
self that I know * blood ' and breeding when I see 
it, and you certainly have all the evidences of good 
blood in your veins. You will require, however, 
to be more definite. It is a case of — 

* Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 
Had she a brother?*" 

The words stung me like a lash. The last time 
I had heard them was when they had fallen from 
Donald's lips in the Vicarage drawing-room. I 
rose to my feet white and trembling, and passed 
into my room without answering. I heard the 
baronet give a low whistle of astonishment at my 
sudden departure. 

What would I not have given at that moment 
to have had a husband into whose ears I could 
have whispered the secret of my birth, and who 
would have sympathised with me and loved me 
just the same ! But I felt that Sir Roger was not 
the man to whom I could tell my tale. The 
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Charlestons were a very old family, I was aware, 
and I doubted whether the taint of illegitimacy 
had ever mingled with their blood. Donald would 
have understood; he would have loved me whether 
my mother had been wife or mistress, whether she 
had been princess or peasant girl. And Donald 
was ten thousand times more a gentleman than Sir 
Roger, in spite of the latter's ancient lineage, for — 

** The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a' that" 

I put away my out-door garments in their 
places, and arrayed myself in a comfortable tea- 
gown for a quiet evening. Just then my husband 
strolled into my dressing-room. 

" So the fair Celine has departed this scene of 
action, Benson tells me, and you are reduced to 
being your own maid, eh ? " he said. 

I glanced at him with scorn, but he only 
laughed, and proceeded to light a cigar. Then he 
resumed: 

" And now I suppose you flatter yourself that 
you have made a clean sweep. Well, don't forget 
that you still have me to count with. I am not so 
easily got rid of as either Madame Marcelles or 
your maid. And don't fancy that, because 
Madame is not allowed to come here, I am 
necessarily without her society." 

" You are a perfect brute," was my rejoinder. 

" Perhaps I am," he answered coolly; " for, after 
all, there is a great deal of the beast in every 
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man." Then he added: " I shall send a few lines 
to Lady Illby, telling her that my wife was a Miss 
Chastney, a beautiful and accomplished girl, whose 
parents are both dead. As you are not to make 
your appearance in London this season, that will 
do for the present. As to who your people really 
were, trust me, I shall find out. I am a perfect 
* Sherlock Holmes' at discoveries, for as you seem 
unwilling to enlighten me on the subject, it strikes 
me that there is something you wish to hide. Still 
I shall find it out, whatever it is; meanwhile I can 
afford to wait." 

As I sat alone by the fire that night, I thought 
of many things. What a failure my marriage had 
been ! The man for whom I had deserted Donald 
was, clearly, a selfish, heartless roue — worse than I 
ever could have pictured him. We had not a 
single interest — not one thought — in common. I 
loathed the people and the profligate pursuits 
which made up the sum-total of his existence. 
Thrown utterly back upon myself for companion- 
ship, it seemed that I had not a single friend in 
this wide, wide world. Those at Hopelea, to whom 
my heart clung, I had estranged, I feared, by my 
duplicity of conduct. Heart-sick of it all, I deter- 
mined to write to my aunt. I had communicated 
with her once since my arrival in Paris, but had 
received no reply. I could not bring myself to 
think that she would ever wish to disavow or 
discard me. I knew her devotion to me too well 
to think that. I went to my desk, therefore, and 

13 
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wrote to her a judicious letter — ^the kindest I had 
ever written her. I told her I would be at the 
Grange in June or July (I hoped I should), and I 
promised to have her there to stay with me. I 
decided I should arrange for her visit when Sir 
Roger was away yachting, and I smiled as I 
pictured her astonishment at the splendour of my 
home. 
A week afterwards came the following reply: — 

"My dear Girl, — I suppose I ought to call you 
Lady Charleston now, but I don't know. Anyhow, 
I shall always think of you as my own dear girl. I 
have very sad news for you. Your uncle is dead. 
You see, he got a very great shock when we received 
your note from the hotel to say you were married. 
He worked himself up to a great passion — you know 
his temper, my dear. He said he didn't believe you 
were married at all, but had just gone off like your 
poor mother did. ' Like mother, like daughter,' he 
said. And so, of course, I felt anxious. I put on 
my things the next morning and went to St. George's 
Church, where I found, by examining the Register, 
that you was married, sure enough, and everything 
all right. As glad as anything, I hurried off home to 
tell your uncle ; but when I got back, he was in a fit 
— apoplexy, the doctor said it was — and he was never 
conscious again; he died that night. The doctor 
said he had been getting too stout, and the excite- 
ment of your going off in the way you did brought 
on the fit. Of course, I told the doctor how upset 
your uncle had been about your wedding, and he 
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said that was the cause of the mischief. Well, my 
dear, the Lord's will be done! But how I am to 
manage the business without him, I don't know, for 
we have been terribly busy lately. We got a young 
man into the bar, but he robbed me right and left; 
and as I couldn't afford that, I had to send him away. 
So you are a great lady now, my dear! If only your 
poor mother had had your spirit, she might have 
done as well as you have. She, poor thing, was 
always more simple-like. I will be very glad to 
come and see you when you get back to Hopelea. 
My mourning is very good, the best crape, and plenty 
of it, so I shall not disgrace you. Give my humble 
respects to his lordship, your husband, and tell him 
I will always be pleased to see him whenever he is in 
London. So no more at present 

*' From your affectionate aunt, 

** Martha Chastnby." 

So my uncle was dead. Poor fellow! Per- 
sonally, I did not greatly regret him; but I felt 
sincerely sorry for my aunt, who would be sure to 
miss him very much. I imagined the passion he 
flew into when he discovered that I had gone off 
like my mother. It annoyed me greatly, however, 
to think of my aunt unburdening herself on the 
subject of my marriage to the doctor. I glanced 
over the letter again. " The best crape and plenty 
of it," I read. I could picture my aunt in her 
" weeds." With her vast bulk draped in sombre 
garments, she would look a perfect monument of 
woe. How the ready tears would trickle down 
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her rubicund cheeks ! She had something to cry 
about now, at any rate. I locked the letter in my 
desk, at the back of which there was a tiny secret 
drawer that opened with a spring. In this drawer 
lay also the box containing the small white 
pellets given me by the soi-disant doctor in the 
cemetery. 

A few days after the receipt of my aunt's letter, 
Sir Roger came into my room. He was in an 
unusually good temper, as from his point of view 
he had reason to be. He was rejoiced at the 
prospect of an heir, and the probability of defeating 
his cousin's succession to the estate. 

" See here, Delilah," he said : " you told me, a 
little while ago, that you would like to go home to 
the Grange." 

My heart leaped at his words, and I turned 
towards him with a joyous light in my face. 

"You look pleased at the prospect," he went 
on. "Well, I'll take you there on one condi- 
tion." 

"What is that?" I asked, looking expectantly 
at him. 

" Well, that you consent to receive there a few 
friends of mine." 

His friends ! I knew what that meant. I felt 
the colour die out of my face. 

"Which of your friends do you wish me to 
receive ? " I asked coldly. 

"Oh, about half-a-dozen — Monsieur Giraude 
and Madame Marcelles amongst the number." 
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" Never ! " I exclaimed passionately. " I will 
not have that woman under my roof again." 

" Very well," he replied, with a determined look 
in his small eyes. '' You cannot go there without 
me, for a lady may not very well make her first 
appearance in her husband's home without him ; 
so we will stay here until you do consent to receive 
my friends." 

Tears of disappointment rushed to my eyes as 
he turned and left me. When he was gone, I 
threw myself on my couch in an anguish of spirit. 
'* Oh, Donald, my dearest ! When shall I see you 
again ? " I moaned. 

May came and passed, and found us still in the 
city which had grown hateful to me. My husband 
went his way and chose his own associates. He 
lived a life of debauchery, frequenting gambling 
dens and drinking himself night after night into 
the likeness of a beast — nay, worse than a beast. 
And I — I led my solitary life, taking long drives 
each day; not always amid the fashionable 
thoroughfares, not always into the quiet country. 
More than once I directed the coachman to 
drive me through the poor quarters of the 
city, in the midst of the flotsam and jetsam of 
the population. I regarded these people with 
interest. It was among such that Donald 
would work in London. It was for the good 
of poor creatures like these that he had pictured 
our lives would be spent together. By his 
side I felt now I could have endured them; 
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his dear presence would have made everything 
bearable. 

When the warm June days made Paris feel hot 
and stifling, I grew desperate. I felt that I must 
get away. So, after much debating in my own 
mind, I determined upon a plan. I would ap- 
proach Sir Roger on the subject. I would be very 
sweet and even affectionate to him, cost what it 
might. I would promise to receive his friends, 
stipulating only that we might have a few days at 
the Grange before their arrival. Yes, I would 
promise to receive that hateful woman, Madame 
Marcelles; but, at the same time, I made up my 
mind that the promise should never be kept. I 
was telling a lie, certainly, to undertake so much ; 
but I did not care. What does an untruth or two 
matter, I thought, after my having been so false 
to Donald? Once a great sin was committed, 
what did it matter about a small one ? 

The following morning I entered my husband's 
dressing-room. He had a severe headache, and 
was inclined to be irritable. None the less I was 
determined to be most diplomatic; and I was. I 
leaned over him, and with my cool hand smoothed 
back the hair from his aching forehead. He 
appeared surprised. Then he drew me towards 
him and I kissed him voluntarily. All the while I 
hated him in my heart. 

" Tve a damned headache," he said. 

" Perhaps it's the heat," I suggested. I knew it 
to be nothing of the sort. I was too well aware 
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that the causes of his indisposition were the late 
hours and the dissipated life he was leading. 

" This infernal city is too hot for an}^hing," he 
replied. " I am thinking of going to Scotland." 

"To Scotland!" I exclaimed. "I wouldn't go 
there, Roger, if I were you. Do let us go to 
Charleston Grange, and — ^and I have been think- 
ing" — ^then I smoothed his hair again, while I 
thought how hideous he looked — ''you may ask 
your friends down, if you like." 

" Eh ?" he exclaimed, looking up at me. '' So 
you have decided to give in at last? I was 
wondering how much longer you would hold 
out." 

"And you will receive Monsieur Giraude and 
Madame Marcelles ? " he inquired. 

" Yes," I replied. " If you wish me to do so. I 
have one request to make, however, and you must 
grant it to me." 

"Certainly, certainly," he said; "anything in 
reason. What is it ? " 

" That you and I go there first, and have a few 
days to ourselves before they arrive." Here I 
leaned over him and kissed his forehead; I could 
not bring myself to kiss his lips. He looked 
thoughtful for a moment, then he said: 

" How long do you want us to be by ourselves, 
as you call it?" 

" A week," I replied. " That will give me time 
to get accustomed to the place, and to see that all 
is as you would wish it — for your friends." 
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'Well, I don't mind," he answered. "That is 
settled then. I will wire to Jordan to-morrow 
that we are coming. We can be there by 
Saturday." 

"But I want you to promise me something 
else," I said, twining my fingers in his. He 
laughed now. 

" Well, what is it this time ? " he asked. 

" Well, I should like to go to Hopelea Church 
on Sunday morning, and I want you to go with 
me, will you ? " 

"Good God!" he exclaimed, "fancy me at 
church ! The pious folks of Hopelea would never 
get over it ! " 

"Only this once!" I pleaded. " It would look 
so well, and I should like to make a nice be- 
ginning." 

" I see," he said. " You wish the rustics to be 
impressed by the piety of Lady Charleston." 

" I don't care for the rustics," I replied truth- 
fully; "but it would please the Vicar and Mrs. 
Lister. They are very nice people, as you are 
aware; and are very sociable. They were most 
kind to me while I lived with them, and as I have 
conceded so much to you, I am sure you will do 
this to please me." 

" All right," he said, " I will even promise to go 
to church with you on Sunday morning; but don't 
ask me to repeat the dose, for Heaven's sake." 

I was delighted, I had gained my point. 
Before a week was over I should see Donald 
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again. How terrible it had been to pretend to be 
fond of Sir Roger, and to kiss him I Ugh ! But 
the victory I had gained was worth it all. 

I spent the following day shopping. I laid in a 
stock of lovely dresses — dresses for walking and 
driving, costumes that would make the women of 
Hopelea wild with envy; ethereal summer gowns 
which would enhance my beauty and make me 
fair in Donald's eyes, for I thought of him in con- 
nection with every article I bought. The day 
after, we left Paris en route for Hopelea. 



Sir Roger attends Church. 

" ' Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly bom ! * 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath mom." 

I REMEMBER our home-coming as if it were 
only yesterday; and yet I seem to have lived 
a lifetime since then — a lifetime of varying 
emotions. The servants were marshalled in the 
hall to receive us. Mrs. Jordan knew what was 
due to me as her mistress, although she had known 
me previously as Mrs. Lister's companion. Sir 
Roger was tired and thirsty, but I felt no fatigue. 
I would gladly have travelled twenty times the 
distance to have reached the spot which, to me, 
represented the alpha and omega of my existence. 

Before I slept that night I paid a visit to the 
housekeeper's room, ostensibly to question Mrs. 
Jordan on the management of the place, and to 
inform her that we expected guests shortly. In 
reality I went to gain information. I put my 
inquiries very discreetly, and the worthy soul saw 
nothing beyond a kind interest in old acquaint- 
ances. The family at the Vicarage was well; Mrs. 
Lister, indeed, was rather stronger than she had 
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been. Mrs. Graham was still living, but weaker — 
much weaker. She had passed from the violent, 
excited stage to that of a lachrymose and childish 
invalid. Mr* Graham had been very unwell all 
the winter; he had grown much thinner, she said, 
and looked very poorly. She supposed it was the 
anxiety caused by his mother's illness. But he was 
beginning to be more like himself now. He went 
a great deal to the Vicarage, she added. She 
thought it likely that he and Miss Lister might 
make a match of it after his mother's death, and 
the old lady could not live very long now. 

I had obtained all the information I wanted, so 
I rose from my seat and went to my apartments. 
Donald had been ill, then. I fancied I knew the 
reason of his altered appearance; he had been 
grieving over my desertion. Well, better so than 
that he should have taken my conduct lightly, I 
thought. I had just got back to Hopelea in time, 
I decided; for he was beginning to recover, and he 
went a great deal to the Vicarage. I thought of 
Maud Lister's fair, innocent-looking face, and I 
scanned my own reflection in the mirror. Would 
that fair beauty of hers appeal to him more 
strongly now after the manner in which I had 
treated him? Would he contrast her simplicity 
with my worldly-mindedness, and decide in favour 
of the former ? It should not be, I resolved. I 
would see him in church to-morrow, and my 
beauty should throw hers into the shade, as the 
glorious sun outshines the pale, sickly moon. She 
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would loolc like a simple field daisy by the side of 
a glorious rose. I had heard of "hearts being 
caught in the rebound." I decided, if Donald's 
heart rebounded, it should come back to me. I 
thought of my Paris gowns, and with the thought 
came the remembrance of Madame Marcelles. 

Opening my desk, I wrote a curt note to the 
effect that " Lady Charleston absolutely declined 
to receive Madame Marcelles as a visitor, either 
now or at any time." 

I rang for the maid who had been engaged by 
Mrs. Jordan as my own special attendant. Esther 
Winterton was a great contrast to Celine. She 
was thin and shy-looking, with red hair and blue 
eyes. She seemed to regard me with some degree 
of awe, and curtseyed when I addressed her. 

" Take this letter to Hopelea yourself, Esther," 
I said, " and post it at once." 

" Yes, ma'am," she replied, dropping a curtsey 
as she took the missive from my hand and left the 
room. 

That would settle Madame, I thought. Of 
course there would be a scene when Sir Roger 
discovered what I had done. But I did not mind ; 
I would abide by the consequences. Doubtless I 
should weather the storm. As for the men whom 
he had invited, let them come; they would not 
trouble me. The house was large, and if they 
were objectionable — as they were almost sure to 
be — I could see as little of them as I chose. 

I threw a lace scarf over my head and went out 
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into the grounds. It was a lovely evening; the 
day had been very hot, and the flowers were sleep- 
ing in the soft twilight. I followed the path which 
led round by the lake, and walked on away from 
sight of the house. Across the soft, green grass I 
wandered until I came to a rustic bridge which 
spanned a brook. I stopped, and leaning on the 
bridge I gazed into the bright, rippling water 
below. Everything was very still. How lovely 
the world was, I thought. The sun had set in 
golden splendour, great bars of rich yellow marked 
the place of his going down, and the curtains of 
night were falling softly over the earth, drawn by 
Nature's tender hands. The gentle breeze, which 
faintly stirred the trees, was warm and perfumed 
with the fragrance of the slumbering flowers. I 
looked up into the sky above me: a few stars were 
beginning to peep shyly forth. I seemed to hear 
Donald's voice in church while he read: "The 
heavens declare the glory of God; the firmament 
showeth His handiwork." "I shall see him to- 
morrow," I thought joyfully; and a great gladness 
surged through my heart as I pictured his dear 
face. He might be moved to be somewhat distant 
and cold towards me at first, I fancied; but I 
smiled down at the rippling brook as I thought 
how soon I could win him over. 

I resolved to cultivate an intimacy with the 
family at the Vicarage, for not only did I like Mrs. 
Lister, but the friendship would form a link 
between Donald and myself. 
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Sir Roger would not stay here very long, I 
knew. He would soon weary for the life and 
excitement of great cities. He would take himself 
off and leave me behind — I knew he would do so, 
for he wished his child to be born in his ancestral 
home. Then I would lay siege to Donald's heart 
again. I was another man*s wife, of course, and I 
should soon be a mother; but Donald should be 
my friend at any cost to either of us. He should 
not be allowed to marry Maud Lister, for Sir 
Roger could not possibly have a long life. His 
manner of living was such as must certainly soon 
end his days; and then — ah! then I should marry 
Donald. I would bring him wealth and freedom 
from care; he would soon forget my falsehood. 
He would never remember then that I had 
belonged to any one else but himself. 

A rabbit, scurrying by, startled me from my 
reverie. I watched it disappear in the long grass; 
then I glanced up at the sky again. It had grown 
more deeply, darkly blue. It was getting late, so 
I retraced my steps to the house. I would go to 
bed; I would be like a child when it wants to- 
morrow to come quickly; I would sleep the inter- 
vening hours away. Hence, I gained my room and 
rang for Esther. Her notions of her duties as 
lady's-maid were very unformed; but she was 
anxious to please me, and I liked her face: it 
looked good and honest. She brushed my hair 
with a nervous, gentle touch, and assisted me to 
undress. Then, bidding her call me next morning 
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at seven o'clock, I dismissed her ; soon after I was 
fast asleep. 

Sunday morning — oh, blessed day of days! — 
dawned bright and fine. Now I shall see Donald! 
This was my first waking thought. I rose with 
gladness in my heart, and was out among the 
flowers before breakfast. I felt as if I could 
gather them into my arms, and bury my face 
among their soft petals, while I whispered my 
secret into their hearts, for they seemed to me like 
living, sympathetic things that morning. The sun 
shone forth from a cloudless sky. High up, in the 
deep, clear blue, a lark carolled his morning hymn 
of praise. A peacock stalked on the grass below 
the terrace; he trailed his gorgeous tail on the soft 
green turf as if, like myself, he was conscious of 
the power of beauty. 

"Who would stay in Paris when one might live 
in such a lovely place as this?" I thought. I had 
been a fool to have allowed myself to be detained 
there so long. When I returned to the house. 
Sir Roger and Dan, the big mastiff, were in the 
breakfast-room. My lord and master had retired 
the night before at a comparatively early hour, and 
was refreshed and good-humoured in consequence. 
He teased me about our church-going compact. 
Still, he meant to keep to his bargain, he said, 
" even if the roof might fall in, or the entire con- 
gregation have a fit." Dan and I made a vow of 
eternal friendship over sundry tit-bits from my 
plate during the progress of breakfast; which vow 
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he faithfully kept to his life's end, poor brute; but 
this was not — owing to his fidelity to me — a very 
long one, unfortunately. 

Noblesse oblige. So I wore my prettiest dress in 
which to make my first appearance at Hopelea 
Church as Lady Charleston. My hat, with its 
soft, sweeping plumes, was a triumph of the 
modiste's art ; and as I viewed myself in the long 
mirror before leaving my room I was conscious 
that I had never looked better. To appear well in 
Donald's eyes was my only anxious point. I knew 
I should rivet the attention of the entire portion of 
the feminine congregation; but that was quite a 
secondary consideration in the present case. 

When Sir Roger and I were in the carriage, and 
fairly on our way to church, I grew nervous. My 
face flushed and my hands trembled. As we drew 
up at the church door with a clatter of hoofs, I 
was sensible that the sight of the Grange carriage 
produced a great sensation among the villagers. I 
felt myself trembling as I entered the well-known 
porch and walked up the familiar aisle. A mist 
seemed to gather before my eyes, and a sound like 
to the surging of the sea was in my ears. I almost 
feared I should faint as I walked by Sir Roger's 
side. I was scarcely conscious of anything until I 
found myself in the seclusion of our pew; then I 
knelt for a moment upon one of the crimson 
hassocks, but my lips uttered no word, and my 
heart formulated no petition ! 

It had been a terrible ordeal. I had had no idea 
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it would have been an}^hing like this. Donald 
was in his usual place, I knew, although I had not 
once glanced in his direction. I seemed ioful his 
presence. While my head was bowed on my 
hands in the attitude of devotion, my mind was 
full of the circumstances of our last meeting. I 
seemed to see the tiny sitting-room in his home. 
I could hear his voice saying " Lilah mine ! " I 
remembered that I had told him I loved him 
''more than God"; and I recalled how he had 
checked my wild words with passionate kisses. I 
rose from my knees and sat back in my seat. I 
leaned against the soft cushions to recover myself, 
for my heart was beating painfully. In a few 
moments I grew calmer. Then I raised my eyes 
and forced myself to look at him I 

My God I That dear face ! It was indeed paler 
and thinner than when I had last looked upon it. 
To my mind his eyes were larger and brighter, but 
his hair clustered over his brow just as it had 
done in the dear old time. I lost no detail of 
his appearance: his hands — the firm, loving hands 
that had clasped mine so tenderly — made my heart 
ache when I looked at them. There was the same 
suggestion of power about them, the same air of 
manliness about his whole presence, which had 
appealed so strongly to me before I played him 
false. Donald preached, but the service was a 
blank to me. His voice was just the same as when 
it won my heart away. I listened to the beloved 
tones, but I paid no attention to the sermon. I 
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wondered how he could preach when I formed one 
of the congregation. I felt that, had the best 
sermon ever written been laid before me, I could 
not have uttered a word had he been listening to 
me. But he — ^he stood up in the pulpit and spoke 
as earnestly, as calmly as ever. How was it ? I 
wondered. Were men more self-possessed than 
women? I asked myself. Or — dreadful thought! 
— ^was it possible he had ceased to care ? Had he 
consoled himself with Maud Lister's affection ? I 
glanced towards the Vicarage pew. Maud was 
there — fair and sweet as usual — in a pretty light 
summer dress and a big, shady hat, which, to my 
critical eyes, proclaimed their Dallingworth origin. 
Donald's eyes seemed to take in all the congrega- 
tion, but they never appeared to look at me. I 
riveted all my attention upon his face, but his 
eyes sought not mine. They seemed to look right 
over my head, as if I were of no account — not 
worthy of a single glance ! Was his love for me a 
thing of the past ? Had I killed it outright by 
my behaviour? My heart sickened at the bare 
thought. Then I glanced at Sir Roger. His arms 
were folded, and his chin rested on his breast. I 
fancied he was asleep. A great wave of scorn and 
hatred swept over my soul. 

When we left the church at the conclusion of 
the service, several members of the congregation 
were grouped round the door exchanging greetings. 
Among them were the Misses Gerard and Brian. 
I bowed slightly, as their curious, envious glances 
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met mine. My husband took his place by my side 
in the carriage, and we drove off, quite a triumphal 
procession in their eyes, doubtless; but to me how 
empty ! how futile ! 

"Thank God, that's over!" exclaimed Sir 
Roger. " I only hope the natives will survive it." 

I made no reply. What did I care about the 
natives or any one else, since Donald had never 
once looked at me? He had not even seemed 
to be conscious of my presence in church. To me 
the whole thing had been a miserable fiasco. This 
morning's service, to which I had looked forward 
so eagerly, was truly a bitter disappointment. 

In the evening Sir Roger claimed my services in 
the music-room until long after church time. We 
had dinner at eight. The table looked beautiful 
with its snowy damask and costly silver, sparkling- 
glass, and exquisite flowers. There were rich 
viands and luscious fruits, along with rare old 
wines in profusion. Withal, I had little appetite, 
for I was sick at heart. After dinner, Sir Roger 
mounted his black horse and rode away, where to 
I neither knew nor cared to inquire. I threw a 
light wrap round my shoulders, and went out into 
the grounds, while Dan — dear old dog ! — trotted by 
my side. I was too miserable to notice the beauty 
of the evening. I passed through the shrubbery 
until I came to a little summer-house. I went in 
and seated myself. Dan sat down too, and laid 
his huge head on my lap. 

Where was Donald now? At the Vicarage, 
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most likely. I could imagine the happy little 
group gathered in the drawing-room — dear, old 
room! The windows would be open to let in 
the cool evening air. I could fancy I saw Maud 
smiling and blushing while she talked. The Vicar 
and Donald were probably discussing the attend- 
ance at church — while I — I was alone. I sighed 
heavily, and Dan licked my fingers with his soft, 
warm tongue. I must get in touch with Donald, 
I thought to myself. I must, at least, compel him 
to recognise my existence. The speediest way to 
do that was to re-establish friendship with the 
Vicarage family. I decided to send a note to 
Mrs. Lister in the morning, asking her to come 
and see me. It was flying in the face of all con- 
ventionalities, I knew, but I would humiliate myself 
if necessary, to win back the regard of the vicar's 
family. Yes, I must get in touch with Donald. I 
must know, for a surety, whether his love for me 
was, or was not, a thing of the past. If he no 
longer cared for me, then, life to me would not be 
worth living. 



The Land o' the Leal. 

" Alas ! how changed was his aspect ! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye." 

I WROTE to Mrs, Lister that night before I 
slept, and on the following Tuesday after- 
noon she and Maud drove over in the pony- 
carriage to see me. A dear little woman indeed, 
was the vicar's wife. I felt so glad to see her 
that I could have hugged her. I did not keep 
her and Miss Lister in the drawing-room as formal 
callers. They were at once taken up to my 
boudoir. I wished to show them that I con- 
sidered them my intimate friends. Mrs. Lister 
seemed as pleased to see me as I was to welcome 
her. She called me ** my dear," just as she had 
done when I lived under her roof. 

"You naughty girl!" she said with a little 
smile. "What made you steal a march on us 
the way you did? You cannot think how dis- 
appointed we all were when we realised you were 
not coming back to us." 

I crimsoned while I told her that I had met 
Sir Roger in London, and that he had proposed 
to me there. I felt terribly wicked as I uttered 
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the falsehood. It was not easy to tell a lie to this 
good, pure woman. 

"Well, dear," she said, "I hope you will be 
very happy. I am sure you have everything to 
make you so," and she glanced round my boudoir 
as she spoke. 

" I am glad this lovely place has a mistress," 
she continued. " A lady in the house makes such 
a diflference." Then she added — " I was delighted 
to know that Sir Roger was at church on Sunday 
morning. I have no doubt this is the beginning 
of better days for Charleston Grange, for, as I have 
said before, a good wife has great influence over 
her husband, and Sir Roger has been most fortu- 
nate in that respect." 

I laughed the first happy laugh that had passed 
my lips since my marriage. Then I rang the bell 
and gave orders that the gardener was to cut some 
of his choicest flowers for Mrs. Lister. After they 
had taken tea, I went down with them to the 
pony-carriage. I made no attempt to stand on 
my dignity with these friends of the dear old days. 
A great heap of lovely blooms lay on the carriage 
seat. I pushed them aside and helped Mrs. Lister 
in, tucking the rug over her knees myself. I stood 
bareheaded and watched them drive away with 
a great gladness in my heart, for I had now 
established a channel of communication between 
Donald and myself. 

Would Maud have smiled so kindly at me, could 
she have read my thoughts that sunny afternoon ? 
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Would she have kissed me as she did at parting 
had she known my motive for cultivating their 
acquaintance? I think not. 

I had plenty of visitors that week. Many of the 
ladies who had been at the sewing meeting in the 
Vicarage called; among them the Brians and the 
Gerards. They were, I could see, in their " Sunday 
best," and they carried their card cases ostenta- 
tiously in their hands. I suppose tUey tttought 
I was worth knowing now that I was Lady 
Charleston. 

And I was Lady Charleston to them. There 
was no lack of dignity on my part, as the solemn- 
faced butler ushered them into the long drawing- 
room. I made no attempt to meet them half-way. 
I rose with quiet grace from my seat, while they 
crossed the great expanse of polished floor and 
luxurious rugs which separated me from them. 
While they did their best to appear at ease and 
sustain a somewhat fitful conversation, I saw the 
younger Miss Brian taking in all the details of 
my dress. I knew she was mentally appraising 
the value of the lace with which it was trimmed. 
The usually boisterous manners of the Gerard girls 
were checked, and their loud tones lowered to 
what they, doubtless, considered a suitable key for 
the grandeur of the occasion. Needless to say, I 
did not escort them from the room at the con- 
clusion of their visit. I rang the bell for the 
footman. I sent fruit and flowers to Mrs. Graham 
the following day. They were taken in by the 
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attendant, but no acknowledgment reached me. 
So that first week in my new home passed busily. 
I had many visitors. The county families for 
miles round called upon me, and the following 
week I repaid these social obligations. As none 
of these people played any important part 
in the drama of my life, it is useless to discuss 
them. 

At length Sir Roger's friends from Paris arrived. 
They consisted of four men, one of whom was 
Major Carnforth. Monsieur Giraude and Madame 
Marcelles were not with them, and Sir Roger 
expressed his surprise at their non-appearance. 
He interrogated his friends on the subject, but 
they, one and all, professed themselves unable to 
say why the two individuals whom I so detested 
had not put in an appearance. Major Carnforth, 
however, gave me a glance which assured me that 
he knew I had refused to receive Madame. 

After a day or two had elapsed, and the lady 
and her lover still remained absent, my husband 
announced his intention of wiring to Paris. I had 
no objection to his wiring wherever he liked. He 
was bound to know what I had done sooner or 
later. Let the storm burst ! it was as well to get 
it over. 

I drove to the Vicarage one afternoon, timing 
my visit to meet Donald there, if possible. I got 
a very cordial welcome, and I stayed to tea, pro- 
longing my visit as far as I could, regardless of 
the horses waiting outside the gate. Yet Donald 
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did not come. Was fate keeping us apart? I 
wondered. 

When I reached home, Sir Roger came upstairs 
to my room. He held an open letter in his hand, 
and one glance at his face was sufficient. It was 
flushed with anger, and his eyes glittered with a 
savage — almost diabolical light. 

" Well, my lady," he exclaimed, " what have you 
to say for yourself? You won't deny that this is 
your writing, I suppose?" and he held out the 
note I had sent to Madame. , 

I drew myself up. 

" I have no intention of denying it," I replied. 
" I most certainly did write to Paris refusing to 
receive Madame Marcelles." 

For one instant he stood and glared at me in 
speechless wrath ; then he burst out with the most 
violent invectives. He swore horribly ; he called 
me a liar and a cheat. I took no notice of him, 
but calmly went on with my toilet. Striding 
towards me, he grasped my shoulder. 

"Do you hear me?" he shouted. "Have you 
damned women no notion of honour ?" 

" Honour ! " I repeated scornfully. " Do not 
mention the word in connection with Madame 
Marcelles. You had, certainly, a strange idea of 
honour when you introduced such a woman to 
your wife ! " 

" I do as I like," he retorted passionately, " and, 
by heavens I I'll make you do as I like too." 

" Not in everything," I replied. 
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" Yes, ever5^hing ! And if it were not that I 
want my heir to be born here, where all the 
Charlestons have been born, I would march you 
straight back to Paris this very day." 

I smiled contemptuously as I replied : 

" Baby might happen to be a girl." 

" It had better not be ! " he said. " I shall curse 
it if it is!" 

" I don't see how we can help it, if the Fates 
ordain it so," I answered quietly. " Besides, I don't 
suppose your curse will aflfect it much." 

Saying no more, I turned to leave the room. 

My noble half— save the mark ! — brushed roughly 
by me, and went downstairs to rejoin his friends. 
I went out into the grounds with Dan. 

The men played billiards that night until an 
unusually late hour, and Sir Roger became more 
intoxicated than ever I had seen him since we left 
Paris. 

The following day the master of the house and 
his guests took themselves ofiT to Scotland on a 
visit to some kindred spirits. I was informed 
that they would return in October in time for 
the shooting. Oh, happy release! oh, precious 
liberty ! I determined to make the best use of my 
freedom. 

I mustered up courage to call and inquire for 
Mrs. Graham the next afternoon. I told the little 
maid who answered the door that I should like to 
see her, if possible, and the attendant came down- 
stairs and conducted me to her room. Poor old 
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woman ! I was shocked at the alteration in her 
appearance. Her hair was now snowy white, and 
her face was wasted and sad looking. Her blue 
eyes, which, despite the difference in colour, used 
to have a look of Donald's, were weak and tearful. 
As I entered the room she looked at me without a 
gleam of recognition. Then her eyes rested on the 
silver-mounted handle of the sunshade I was carry- 
ing, and she held out her thin hand for it, as a 
child would for a toy. I gave it into her feeble, 
nerveless grasp and sat down by her side. She 
evinced no surprise at seeing me; her face expressed 
no emotion whatever. 

" Don't you remember me, Mrs. Graham ? " I 
asked gently, laying my hand on hers. 

She lifted her sad blue eyes to mine, and feebly 
shook her head; then she commenced to croon in 
a thin, quavering voice : 

" Our bonnie bairn's there, Jean; 
She was baith young and fair, Jean; 
There's nae sorrow there " 

She ceased abruptly, and scanned my face again. 
Memory was faintly stirring in that poor benumbed 
brain. 

" You're no' Elsie, are ye ?" she asked. 

" No, I am not Elsie," I replied, while the rare 
tears started to my eyes. 

" I thought, maybe, ye were," she said, lapsing 
back into her former listless manner. 

** Elsie's in the Land o' the Leal, an' I canna' 
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think where that is/* she added, putting her hand 
up to her forehead in a bewildered manner. 

Her tired eyes filled, and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. The sunshade slipped from her hand to 
the floor. The attendant picked it up and placed 
it in a corner of the room. Then the woman took 
a handkerchief and wiped the old lady's eyes, 
saying soothingly, as she would to a child : 

" There, there ! You mustn't cry ! " 

" It is not your visit that has upset her, my 
lady," she said to me. " The poor thing is always 
like this." 

I rose to go; it was too painful to stay longer. 
I was passing down the path of the little garden 
when Donald entered the gateway. I felt the 
colour recede from my face, and I knew I was 
white as death. My knees trembled under me, and 
it was with a great eflfort that I extended my hand 
to him. He touched my fingers coldly and lifted 
his hat. Then I said in a trembling voice : 

" I have been to see Mrs. Graham ; I am sorry 
to find her so changed." 

" Thank you ; it is very sad," he replied quietly. 
I looked at him; his face was very pale, and I 
thought he appeared ill. 

" It was very kind of you to send the flowers. 
Good afternoon. Lady Charleston," he said, as he 
lifted his hat again, and I felt myself dismissed. 

How I regained my seat in the carriage I don't 
know. I was sick and faint; my limbs seemed to 
have lost their power. " Oh God !" I thought, " is 
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this the attitude he has assumed towards me ? Is 
this the meeting for which I have so longed and 
schemed ? " The bitter contrast between his former 
manner and this, cut me like a knife. How cold 
and stern he seemed ! I fancied that his dark eyes 
had glanced at me with contempt. How he had 
emphasised my title, " Lady Charleston ! " as if to 
remind me that now I belonged to some one else; 
that all was over between us, and that he meant 
that I should be aware of it. The carriage was 
turning into the gates of the Grange before I 
knew that I had left my sunshade behind. Ah 
well! it did not matter; I possessed others. I had 
not even been aware that the hot rays of the 
August sun were beating down upon my head, 
which was covered only by a dainty confection 
composed chiefly of Parma violets. 



The School Treat. 

" The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.*' 

I HAD no sleep that night. The atmosphere 
was oppressive, and the heat, combined with 
the misery and unrest of my soul, kept me 
awake. I thought over many plans by means of 
which I might recover Donald's friendship — so 
that I could break down the wall of reserve with 
which he had surrounded himself. I tossed and 
turned from side to side ; the room was large and 
lofty, yet the heat was stifling. At last I hit upon 
what seemed to me to be a brilliant idea. Why 
not give a treat to the Sunday scholars and their 
teachers in the park? Sir Roger was safely out 
of the way; there was no one to say me nay. I 
cduld do the thing in style. 

The park and the grounds were looking their 
loveliest. I need spare no expense. I would give 
the vicar to understand that all the church-people 
might come; there would be no restriction. 

I was delighted with the idea. I sat up in bed 
and pushed my hair back from my face. Whew ! 
how hot it was. I embraced my knees with my 
hands, as I went over the details of the school fete 
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in my mind. It was a splendid plan ! I wondered 
I had never thought of it before. I should have 
two large marquees erected, one for the scholars* 
tea, and another for the reception of the teachers. 
The party from the Vicarage — and Donald — 
should have tea with me in the long drawing- 
room. It would be delightful to entertain Donald 
in my home; his dear presence would shed a 
charm over everything! Besides, I would feel 
more at ease with him under my own roof. It 
would be the best (>ossible opportunity of having 
a good talk with him, and I resolved I should 
make such an opportunity. Under a pretext of 
showing him the conservatories, or the rose 
garden, or one of the many attractions of the 
Grange, I would draw him away from the others, 
and it would go hard with me if I did not thaw 
that icy reserve. I would strive to win his forgive- 
ness, then and there, and thus cast the spell of my 
influence over him once more ! I was impatient 
for morning to come that I might broach my 
scheme to the vicar. Dear soul! he would be 
delighted to think that I took such an interest in 
parish matters. 

After breakfast I went for a stroll in the park. 
I picked out the most suitable spot for the fete, 
and arranged the details. I would have a bath- 
chair sent in from Dallingworth for Mrs. Lister's 
use, and one of the footmen should be appointed 
to propel it. 

After luncheon I arrayed myself in one of my 
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Paris costumes and drove to the Vicarage. I met 
the vicar coming out of the gate. Annie Hibbert's 
baby was dying, and he was on his way to christen 
it. He was delighted at the idea of a treat to 
the Sunday School. He would announce it next 
Sunday, and if I chose, it might be conveniently 
held the following Wednesday afternoon. 

" Now, go right into the drawing-room," he 
said; ^'you will find them all there, and Maud 
will give you some tea. You don't need me to 
show you the way, Lady Charleston," he added, 
with a laugh. 

As I entered the Vicarage drawing-room, I took 
in the occupants at one glance. Mrs. Lister was 
on a couch near the open window, Maud sat on 
a low wicker chair with the Persian cat in her lap, 
and — Donald was standing on the hearthrug with 
his back to the fireplace, which I noticed was 
filled with ferns. In vain I strove to be calm and 
self-possessed as I advanced to greet Mrs. Lister. 
I felt Donald's eyes rest coldly on my face, and 
I grew pale and nervous. The room seemed to 
swim round. I was conscious that my face was 
very white as I held out my hand to him. He 
just touched my fingers. Gone was the warm, 
loving clasp; gone was the glad light in his 
handsome eyes ! I sank, with a feeling of heart- 
sickness, into the chair which Maud had drawn 
forward for me beside her mother's couch. I saw 
then that he reached for his hat. 

"Now, you need not run away, Mr. Graham, 
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because Lady Charleston has come. You are old 
friends, you know," said Mrs. Lister, with a smile. 

" I have some visits to pay," he replied gravely, 
and a moment afterwards he was gone. 

I would have given worlds to detain him, but 
I could not utter a word ; my tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of my mouth. I could not 
even broach the subject of the school fite in his 
presence. How he must hate me ! I thought, as 
I leaned wearily back in my chair, and watched 
him leave the room. He could not bring himself 
to spend five minutes in my company. 

" You are looking very pale, Lady Charleston," 
exclaimed Maud. " Let me get you a cup of tea ; 
it will refresh you," and she left the room on 
hospitable thoughts intent. 

" My dear," said the vicar's wife, laying her 
soft hand on mine, "you are not looking at all 
well. I am afraid the heat is too much for you. 
In your delicate state of health you must take 
care of yourself. We are always most pleased 
to see you at any time; you know that, don't 
you ? But you ought to drive out in the morning 
and the evening when it is fine, and lie down 
during the afternoon while the sun is so hot. 
You must let me 'mother' you a bit, you 
know, as you have no mother of your own," 
and she gave my hand a tender, affectionate 
pressure. 

I passed my lace-bordered handkerchief over 
my white face as I replied: 
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*^ I slept but little last night, the heat was so 
great." 

y Yes," she answered, " the heat was excessive. 
Yet you have come out this afternoon in the 
hot sun instead of having a good sleep 1 I shall 
really be obliged to scold you, if you are not more 
sensible." 

I smiled a faint, weary smile at the idea of this 
gentle little soul scolding any one. 

Then Maud entered with the maid, who 
brought tea. 

" Here are some of the cakes you used to be 
so fond of," she said. " I hope you will think 
them as good as ever." 

I drank a cup of tea, but I could not touch 
the cakes. I felt as if food would choke me. 
Maud was disappointed; but I said I had taken 
luncheon just before I came out. Then I made 
an effort to rouse myself, and told them of the 
projected School treat. They were very pleased 
indeed at the idea. Maud grew quite enthusiastic, 
for the Sunday School was one of her hobbies. 

" How very good of you, my dear, to think of 
such a thing," said Mrs. Lister. "The children 
will fancy they have strolled into fairyland." 

" I wish them to have every liberty," was my 
answer. " They must not be put upon their best 
behaviour. There is plenty of room; they may 
romp to their heart's content." 

" How delightful I " exclaimed Maud. " And we 
might have races for the boys, and contests for 
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the girls, if we could have prizes " here she 

checked herself. 

"Yes," I said, "prizes by all means! I shall 
be most happy to give them whatever you think 
they will like." 

" How very, very kind of you ! " exclaimed the 
girl, clapping her small, white hands in delight. 
" The children will be charmed ; it will be a red- 
letter day to them ! " 

Hereupon I rose to go. 

" You can arrange the details for their amuse- 
ment among yourselves," I said; "and perhaps. 
Miss Lister, you will drive in to Dallingworth 
with me to-morrow morning to give orders for the 
catering and to choose the prizes ?" 

"Oh, thanks. Lady Charleston; I will go with 
pleasure," said Maud, with a beaming face. 

I drove straight home. My feelings impelled 
me to be alone to think over Donald's attitude 
towards me. The long hours of that lovely 
evening were spent in the little rustic summer- 
house with Dan lying at my feet. I was bitterly 
angry with myself for feeling so nervous and 
tongue-tied before Donald. " What a fool I must 
have looked ! " I said to myself. 

I had never before felt disconcerted in the pres- 
ence of any other man in the whole course of 
my life. My husband's friends, fast men of the 
world though they were, I could meet with the 
utmost sang-froid. Sir Roger himself, even in his 
most terrible moods, gave me not the slightest 
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sensation of fear. When he had raved and 
stormed over my deception in connection with 
the visit of Madame Marcelles, I had been as 
calm as though his ravings were an outburst of 
temper on the part of an angry child. In 
Donald's presence I felt awkward and nervous. 
I was honestly afraid to meet the coldness of his 
glance and that silent disapproval which I felt I 
had but too justly earned. He was my master, 
my being's lord. My whole soul wras subject to 
his sway — ^so much so that I could have given 
myself absolutely over to him. Did his chilling 
demeanour prove that he had not forgotten me, 
that he could not forgive? If I could have felt 
sure that it was so, I would have been much 
happier. I know now that Donald's unnaturally 
cold manner and his avoidance of my company 
were proofs positive that he still loved me with 
an intensity that wrung his soul. For when a 
man is free and genial in the society of the 
woman who has treated him as I had treated 
Donald, then, indeed, he no longer cares — then, 
of a certainty, is love dead. 

Maud Lister and m3rself drove into Dalling- 
worth the following morning. We visited the best 
shops in the town and gave carte blanche to the 
tradesmen who were to cater for the School feast. 
We invested largely in prizes for the children who 
were to display their prowess in the park. Maud 
opened her blue eyes widely at what she declared 
was almost too much generosity. For my part, I 
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knew that my various investments were simply a 
means to an end. I took the giri back with me 
to the Grange, and kept her pleasantly occupied 
there for the remainder of the day. While she 
was with me I knew she was not in Donald's 
company. That was an element in my tactics just 
now. At ten o'clock I sent her home in the car- 
riage, with a rich supply of flowers. She kissed 
me gratefully, and thanked me for what she termed 
" a most enjoyable day." To her simple mind, I 
no doubt appeared something like a saint ! Could 
she but have guessed me to be a true daughter of 
the " £a,ther of lies," she would have been nearer 
the mark. Possibly, too, the task which I had 
set myself might, with all my cunning engineer- 
ing, have been disturbed and remained unaccom- 
plished. 

I made my appearance twice at church the 
following Sunday, and heard the vicar announce 
the School treat for the succeeding Wednesday. 
Donald, I thought, looked ill as he sat in the 
reading-desk. Why should he appear like that ? 
I wondered. If he had grown to care for the 
vicar's daughter, there was certainly no sugges- 
tion of the happy lover in his appearance. After 
church hours the vicar came up to the Grange 
to discuss some little details of the fete, and Maud 
came with him. I was honestly glad to see them 
both. I escorted them to the portion of the park 
which I had fixed upon as a suitable place for the 
erection of the marquees, and Mr. Lister seemed 
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quite in ecstasies, both at my selection and the 
scheme generally. 

Our head gardener's face was a study when he 
heard of the intended invasion by the village 
children. I knew where his thoughts were. He 
was thinking of his carefully tended flower plots; 
of his artistic designs in carpet bedding; the 
smoothly rolled lawns and tastefully arranged 
borders, etc. I was aware that he foresaw days 
of labour before things could be brought back to 
their normal state of order and beauty. All that I 
could do, however, was to smile at his perturba- 
tion at so slight a matter — a mere nothing com- 
pared with the great issue at stake with me. 

The day preceding the fite brought with it 
workmen from Dallingworth, who erected mar- 
quees and settled wondrously extemporised tables 
and seats under its capacious wing. The head 
gardener, of course, hovered suspiciously in close 
proximity to see that no more damage was done 
to his flowers and borders than was absolutely 
necessary. 

At last came Wednesday — the great and event- 
ful day. It was gloriously fine from early morn. 
Amid a dazzling afternoon sun the children 
marched into the park escorted by their teachers. 
The pinafores of the girls were snow white, and 
there was a great display of clean collars among 
the boys. Their cheeks were rosy, and their hair 
brushed to a perfection of gloss which the average 
boy declines to attempt. All the village seemed 
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to be there; outsiders as well as the church-going 
section of the villagers. I did not mix up with 
the people, for I remembered that I was something 
more now than Miss Chastney. Just before tea, 
however, I strolled once round the scene of fes- 
tivities, accompanied by the vicar, whose kind, 
jovial face beamed at the sight of the young folks' 
enjoyment; and while he descanted on the beauty 
of the place, the glorious weather, and the pleasure 
of being able to give happiness to others, my 
eyes were wandering where ? — around in search of 
Donald. 

Where was he ? Maud Lister and other helpers 
were superintending a skipping contest for the 
girls on the soft, green turf; but Donald Graham^ 
my heart's object, was not one of the spectators. 
Neither was he among those who acted as umpires 
for the races of the boys. Where could he be ? 

Presently we reached the tents where prepara- 
tions for tea were going forward on a large scale. 
But he was not among those young ladies who, 
their faces flushed with the heat, would no doubt 
have been glad of his assistance. Then I looked 
at the groups of people scattered about all over 
the place, but Donald was nowhere to be seen. 
Just then my eyes fell upon a tall woman whose 
face seemed familiar to me, although I was unable 
to remember where I had seen it. 

"Who is that woman?" I asked the vicar, 
adding that " I had some recollection of her face, 
but could not recall her name." 
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"Ah yes," he replied, "that is Mrs. Graham's 
attendant. My curate, Mr. Graham, has relin- 
quished the pleasure of being here to-day in order 
that she may have a little relaxation. You see, 
she is very much confined by her duties in caring 
for the old lady, and she has heard a great deal 
about the beauties of the Grange. So the good 
fellow insisted on her coming to-day, while he 
takes her place by his mother's side. It will be a 
delightful change for her, and I am sure she will 
appreciate the kindness which prompted my col- 
league to make the sacrifice. Otherwise, I am 
sure Mr. Graham would have been delighted to 
be here; he would have much enjoyed himself, 
for he takes such keen interest in the Sunday 
School, and the boys think there is no one like 
him, he " 

I was not listening. 

So — Donald had not come, and I had gone to 
all this trouble for nothing ! It was, to me, as if 
the sun had set while it was broad noon-day. The 
flowers seemed to have lost their beauty, the grass 
its emerald green. The laughing voices of the 
happy children jarred on my nerves. I realised, 
all at once, that I was tired. I turned to my com- 
panion and said: 

" If you will excuse me, Mr. Lister, I think I 
will go indoors. The sun is rather hot." 

" By all means, Lady Charleston," said the good 
man, turning at once to escort me back to the 
house. 
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" Don't let me take you away," I said. " There 
is a short cut from here to the terrace. I think I 
see Mrs. Lister over there, under the tree," I added, 
as I caught sight of the bath-chair drawn up under 
a far-spreading oak. 

And so I escaped the vicar. In a few moments 
I had gained the shelter of my cool, quiet boudoir. 
I rang for Esther, and with her help took off my 
elaborate and richly-embroidered dress of cream 
voile, arraying myself in a soft tea-gown. Then 
I dismissed the girl, and drawing a low chair 
to the open window, sat down in it. Leaning 
my weary head on my hand, my eyes wandered 
over the fair domain for which I had sold my 
happiness. 

An awfiil, inexpressible depression had come 
over my spirits. My scheme had failed utterly. 
Donald was not to be inveigled into coming in 
contact with me, not even through the medium of 
his beloved Sunday School. How I had looked 
forward to this day ! How I had chosen my most 
becoming dress ! How I had insisted that Esther 
took extra pains with my hair! And for what? 
Solely that I might look well in Donald's eyes! 
Certainly all this effort had not been for the sake 
of those people strolling about the grounds. It 
had not been to excite the admiration of those 
mere women who, now and again, wandered past 
the front of the house and looked up at the 
windows with half-curious, half-envious glances. 
They need not envy me, I thought. There was 
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probably not one among them who was not 
happier than L 

The Vicar and Mrs. Lister took tea with me in 
the long drawing-room ; Maud took hers in the tent 
among the children she loved so well. Everjrthing 
was going on famously, the vicar said, and Mrs. 
Lister's gentle face was wreathed in smiles. At 
six o'clock Maud came up the steps of the terrace 
to know if I were too tired to distribute the prizes. 
She thought that, as I had been so kind, perhaps 
I would like to give them to the children with my 
own hands. But I laughed and declined the 
honour, asking her if I might appoint her as my 
deputy for the occasion. So she went back flushed 
and happy, and the vicar accompanied her to 
support her through the trying ordeal of making 
the presentations. I did not feel as if I could bear 
to talk, not even to Mrs. Lister. So I carried 
her off to the music-room, and within a few 
moments the. sadness which oppressed my soul 
found vent as my fingers pressed the keys of the 
organ. 

Thus the day to which I had looked forward so 
eagerly drew to a close. The little ones marched 
off home at eight o'clock, tired and happy; the 
teachers went with them wearied also, and looking 
not quite so spick-and-span, I thought, as when 
they arrived. Tents were struck, and these, with 
the tables and benches, were carted off to Dalling- 
worth. Finally the various groups of people 
straggled back to their own abodes, and as even- 
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ing drew on the park was left once more to its 
accustomed peace and quietness. 

It was a calm and pleasant evening; and as it 
began to grow dusk, I sent a footman to release 
Dan, who had been fastened up in the stable-yard 
all day. Then, with my faithftil escort, I crossed 
the park until I came to the scene of the late 
festivities. What a change! Where life and 
merriment had so lately held their sway, now 
silence reigned. Even the birds had gone to rest. 
I seemed the only living thing near the spot. I 
thought of an old song that I had learned when at 
school: 

" I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall, deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garland's dead. 
And all but he departed !" 

" So I must stay here," I said to myself; " it is 
my home." Oh that I had only been going back 
to the Vicarage as Maud Lister had done! I 
thought with a pang that Donald would be sure to 
call there that evening after the attendant went 
back to release him from his self-imposed task. 
They would give him a glowing account of the 
whole aifair. I could picture his pale, quiet face 
as he listened to their encomiums on Lady 
Charleston. I leaned against a tall tree, whose 
leafy branches formed a canopy of green over my 
head, and shut my eyes, the better to conjure up 
his beloved features. But I could only recall him 
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as he had looked when I met him at the Vicarage 
—cold and white, and, to my fevered fancy, con- 
temptuous. I stretched out my arms to the empty 
air and cried in my anguish, "Oh, Donald, my 
darling, forgive me, or I shall die ! '* 

Dan, whom I had completely forgotten, gave an 
uneasy whine. I looked down at him as he stood 
with his faithful brown eyes fixed yearningly on 
my face. 

"Dear old doggie P* I said, patting his huge 
head. " You would not desert any one you loved, 
would you?" 

Dan wagged his tail in token of his constancy, 
and as if to say " Never." 

By this time the dew was falling heavily; every 
blade of grass seemed weighted with moisture. 
Was life worth living ? I wondered, as I retraced 
my steps to the house. Was it to be like this 
always — empty of happiness, void of interest? 
Was the gulf which separated me from Donald 
too great to be bridged ? It appealed so, and a 
feeling of absolute despair took possession of my 
soul. 



"So Near and yet so Far." 

"Your pardon, O my love, if I ever gave you pain." 

OCTOBER came with its fresh, cool breezes, 
its red and brown leaves, and the smell 
of damp earth. It brought with it other 
things not so pleasant — Sir Roger and his friends. 
All was sport — shooting, shooting, shooting. 
There was talk of guns, cartridges, and "bags," 
coupled with bullying of grooms and cursing of 
keepers. The odour of cigars and alcohol seemed 
to have penetrated the whole place. The men 
were out all day among the birds, which were 
in excellent condition and plentiful. I spent 
my time driving along the lanes which skirted 
Hopelea. 

At six o'clock I was back to the house to preside 
over the teacups, in front of the log fire that blazed 
in the great oak-panelled hall. When the sports- 
men trooped in Dan rose from the floor at my feet 
and greeted his master with a languid wag of his 
huge tail. He had grown shy of Sir Roger. My 
husband was inclined to quarrel even with Dan 
because of his affection for me, and would give 
him a kick betimes. Dinner over, the men 
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chummed together for cards or billiards. Mean- 
while, I was left to my own devices. 

One evening — I shall never forget it — I was 
feeling weary and low-spirited, and more than 
usually tired of the compliments of Sir Roger's 
friends, as also of the veiled sarcasms of Sir Roger 
himself (for since the discovery of my letter to 
Madame Marcelles the baronet lost no opportunity 
of making himself disagreeable) . On this particulax 
evening, instead of passing my leisure at the organ 
or solacing myself with a book — as I often did — I 
repaired to my boudoir, and gazed out of the 
window into the darkness. Not a star was visible 
in the sky; all was dark — ^yes, dark like my life. 
It was a Friday night. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me. Donald would be in his study 
preparing his sermon. I longed to look upon his 
face. It might be possible, I thought. Looking 
at my watch, I found it was half-past nine. 
Although it was more than a mile to the village, 
and the road was very dark, I determined to try it. 
I felt I must see Donald, even if I did not speak 
to him. Quickly changing my dinner dress for 
one of dark tweed, I arrayed myself in a long black 
cloak and black hat. Pulling out the feather and 
buckle, I pinned the hat firmly to my head. Then 
I searched for and found a thick black veil, which 
I tied over my face, and thus completed a curious 
"get-up." I smiled when I saw m)rself in the 
mirror. Guy, indeed, I was I No one who passed 
would possibly recognise me now as Lady Charles- 
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ton — of that I felt certain. I was beyond question 
disguised; and if this were not enough, the dark- 
ness of the night would help me. 

From a door from my boudoir leading into a 
narrow passage I was soon down a flight of stairs 
which provided access to the rose garden. Passing 
out into the night, closely followed by Dan, all 
seemed very dark. I was obliged to wait a few 
moments until my eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness; then, gathering my cloak closely 
around me, I hurried forward through the rose 
garden and across the soft grass into the park 
beyond. Dan, good dog, kept close by my side, 
as if to assure me of his protection, and I felt no 
fear. 

A small gate in the park wall led into a narrow 
lane opening out on the road to Hopelea. I 
sought this gate, but in the darkness it was not 
easy to locate it. I passed along the wall, feeling 
its surface with my hands, for fully a hundred 
yards. "It ought to be somewhere here," I 
pondered. I had seen it scores of times. I stood 
a moment to collect my thoughts and refresh my 
memory. "Perhaps I have come too far this 
way," I said to myself as I retraced my steps for 
what seemed to me in the darkness to be quite a 
long distance. 

" Ah, here it is at last ! " I exclaimed under my 
breath, as my fingers came in contact with the 
rough wood of the gate. I drew the key firom my 
pocket, and after a little groping managed to insert 
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it in the lock. This was rusty, and it turned stiffly, 
but I got the gate open at last. Here, however, 
a new difficulty confronted me. I dare not take 
Dan with me, for the dog was the only one of its 
kind in the neighbourhood, and his presence would 
lead to my detection. I stood hesitating; the lane 
was very dark and lonely, and I should not pass a 
single house until I got to the village. Dare I 
venture the walk alone? The thought of the 
possibility of getting a look at Donald urged me to 
risk it. So I patted Dan's head, and stooping 
over him, I said: "Lie down, Dan; wait for me 
here, good old doggie ! " He thrust his cold, wet 
nose into my hand and licked my fingers; then he 
dropped down with a thud upon the grass at my 
feet, and I passed through the gate alone. I shall 
never forget that walk. I kept in the middle of 
the road, and hurried forward as quickly as I was 
able. Yet time upon time my heart leaped at 
imaginary figures in the darkness, at fancied 
sounds in the gloom. How long the way seemed ! 
I had always thought it such a short distance 
when driving. 

Strange thoughts filled my mind during this 
lonely, hurried walk. I asked myself if I were 
really sane. I wondered what the eminently re- 
spectable people of Hopelea would say if they 
knew that Lady Charleston was tramping alone 
along that dark lane at ten o'clock at night, 
instead of being safely at home like all well- 
conducted matrons. At length I reached the 
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village. AH was quiet, with scarcely any one to 
be seen. I passed over the bridge and up the 
peaceful street, where lights twinkled in several of 
the windows. 

Then, not a moment too soon, I came to 
Donald^s home. It stood alone in its little 
garden. A narrow lane ran past one end of the 
house and rounded upon the premises at the back. 
I passed quickly up this lane to the rear of the 
house. Donald's study window was on this side, 
I knew. There was a small sort of enclosed yard, 
then a stretch of grass, then the river. All this 
I remembered vividly. I walked softly along 
behind the house, and peeped over the low stone 
wall into the little yard. I had not had my walk 
for nothing. There was his study window, and 
the blind was not drawn ! A lamp burned brightly 
on his writing-table, and Donald was seated in 
front of it writing. How my heart beat ! I could 
see him plainly from where I stood in the dark- 
ness, while I was wholly invisible to him. He 
was very pale, and I thought he looked sad. 
Several times he ceased writing and leaned his 
head on his hand as if utterly wearied. 

Ah — dear heart! I think I see him now — his 
beloved face illumined by the soft glow of the 
study lamp. In memory once more I recall the 
tired droop of his broad shoulders. Presently he 
rose to his feet and walked backwards and for- 
wards a few times, stopping at last before a picture 
of the Crucifixion. He gazed long and earnestly 

16 
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at the face of the Saviour, and I saw his lips move 
as if in fervent, silent prayer. The tears started 
to my eyes; I was nigh to scrambling over the 
low stone wall to get in by the window, so that 
I might twine my arms round his neck and sob 
out my misery and repentance on his breast. 
It was quite out of my thoughts that I had no 
single right to oifer him my S3rmpathy; that I had 
not even the slenderest claim to share his sorrows. 
I forgot that I belonged to another man. To me, 
at this trying moment, the figure before me seemed 
only Donald, my Donald. 

A cold wind, sweeping up from the river, made 
me shudder, and brought me back to reality. By 
my own hands I had deprived myself of the 
privilege of comforting him in sadness. Nay, 
worse than that, mine was the fault of laying 
upon him this weigHt of sadness. For his dear 
face had never worn that expression in the old 
days; not even when his mother had lain at the 
point of death. And now he would have none 
of me! 

The church clock chimed eleven, and Donald 
crossed over to the window and gazed out into 
the night. I crouched low behind the wall, keep- 
ing my hungry eyes still on his face. Then he 
turned from the casement and cleared the papers 
firom his desk into a drawer. Finally he ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and the room was in 
darkness. 

I rose from my stooping position, stiff and cold. 
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Donald had gone upstairs — to bed, doubtless; 
while I was out here in the darkness alone, like 
a homeless wanderer, like a common tramp! 
Eleven o'clock and past — and I to get back home 
as best I could. How I accomplished the journey 
I hardly know, but I know this — that I reached 
the little gate in the park wall more dead than 
alive. My knees trembled under me, and the cold 
perspiration stood in drops upon my forehead. I 
closed the gate after me, but my nervous hands 
could scarcely turn the key in the old rusty 
lock. 

I had forgotten all about Dan, and, as he 
suddenly thrust his cold nose against my shaking 
fingers, I gave vent to a little scream. Poor brute, 
he sniffed joyfully round me, as if delighted to see 
me back safe and sound. Then I laughed hys- 
terically, as I wondered whether his canine mind 
had been exercised on my account. 

Once inside the park again, I leaned against the 
wall to recover myself. I felt as if I could not 
go a step farther. When at last I reached my 
boudoir by the same way as I had left it, I hastily 
removed my masquerading garments and donned 
a white dressing-gown and a pair of warm slippers; 
then I sat down by the fire and rang for Esther 
to bring me a cup of coffee. 

I had accomplished my purpose — I had seen 
Donald. It had been a trying journey, but it 
had repaid me — fully. I dwelt on the memory 
of his face as I had seen it by the lamp-light. 
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There was sadness — sore sadness — in his expres- 
sion, but no sternness. The sternness appeared 
there only when he looked at me. 

What could I do to win his forgiveness? This 
was my all-engrossing thought I could think of 
nothing. If I wrote and asked him to come and 
see me, I felt sure he would not come; besides, 
I could not possibly ask him to my home while Sir 
Roger was here. I could not go to his house and 
beg him to renew friendship with me. The house 
was so small, there would not be sufficient privacy 
for such an interview. Clearly I could do nothing 
for the moment. If only this hateful shooting 
season were over, and Sir Roger was off to Paris, 
London, or to the end of the world for that 
matter — I did not care which — I might be able to 
evolve some plan. 



The Valley of the Shadow. 

" Alike in the high bom and the lowly, 
The will is feeble and passion strong, 
We cannot sever right from wrong." 

<^ T TSE," we are told, "is second nature." I 
\^ am inclined to believe the axiom. 
Certain is it that I grew accustomed 
to Sir Roger's coarse remarks as well as to his 
covert sneers. When I say "accustomed," I mean 
in the sense of being able to endure them with an 
amount of stoicism — with a calmness which at 
one time I should not have believed to be possible. 
Major Carnforth took it upon himself more than 
once to reprove my husband for his language and 
bearing towards me. I felt no gratitude for his 
interference, as I wished for no man's sympathy. 
The baronet had retorted roughly — "What the 
devil has it to do with you ? " 

Poor Dan, the dog, had a bad time of it too. 
By his master's orders he was fastened up in the 
stable-yard for days together. I knew Sir Roger's 
motive for this. It was not so much to punish 
Dan as to annoy me, and deprive me of the only 
creature that was in sympathy with me. One 
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day, towards the end of the month, I went to 
Dan's prison-house and, with my own hands, gave 
him his liberty. He bounded forth, and went 
almost wild with joy at regaining his freedom, 
until, sobering down, he capered by my side 
across the park. Before the sportsmen came in 
that evening I took him up to my boudoir. There 
he stretched his grand self at ftiU length on the 
rug in front of the fire, seemingly in supreme 
content with all things. 

That night there was a great carouse on the 
part of Sir Roger and his guests. They drank 
copiously at dinner, and afterwards they took 
themselves off to the theatre at Dallingworth. 
When they returned it was past midnight, 
and one and all were more like satyrs than 
men. 

My rooms were in the west wing, and separated 
from the rest of the house by long corridors and 
baize-covered doors. I was feeling sad and lonely, 
so I did not send Dan back to his kennel, but 
allowed him to take up his position on the mat at 
my bedroom door. I could not sleep that night, 
but lay awake thinking. Towards morning I heard 
the banging of a door at the farther end of the 
corridor. My next surprise was my husband's 
voice that reached my ears; he was singing a 
coarse music-hall song in a thick guttural voice. 
My heart sank when I realised that he was 
coming to my room. The next moment my ears 
were greeted with another sound — Dan was 
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growling fiercely. I sat up in bed and held my 
breath. 

"Come out of that, you brute," shouted Sir 
Roger, with a fearful oath. 

But Dan had no intention of abandoning his 
post, and growled more fiercely. The baronet 
lurched forward a few steps, and I heard a dull 
thud as his foot came in contact with the dog's 
body. Then Dan sprang up and hurled himself 
upon Sir Roger. There was a yell, a fierce snarl, 
and the baronet went down with a terrific crash. 
I sprang out of bed and opened the door. Sir 
Roger lay on the floor, and by him was Dan, 
vibrating and alert, with blazing eyes and gleaming 
fangs. 

" Call him off," said my husband, in an ominously 
quiet voice. 

"Dan! Dan!" I cried; "come away, good 
dog!" 

He obeyed instantly, with just one glance back 
as he turned firom his prostrate foe; but he stayed 
by my side, still growling. Sir Roger rose to his 
feet, apparently quite sobered, and walked away 
down the corridor without uttering a word. I 
brought the dog into my room and sat down 
trembling and agitated. Dan licked my hands and 
wagged his tail, seeming quite pleased with the 
part he had played. 

" Oh, you good dog ! " I said, as I looked into his 
great faithful eyes. " What will be the result of 
this, I wonder ? " 
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Dan was troubled with no forebodings, for he 
stretched himself on the rug and slept a sleep which 
many a human being might covet. 

The following morning I was in the drawing- 
room at eleven o'clock reading a letter from my 
aunt; Dan lay on the carpet at my feet. It was a 
bright sunny morning, and some of the gentlemen 
were sauntering on the terrace — smoking, of 
course. Presently I heard Sir Roger whistle for 
Dan, who raised his head and pricked up his ears, 
then he looked inquiringly at me. 

"Go, Dan," I said; "go to him," and I pointed 
in the direction of the terrace. 

The whistle came again. Dan rose reluctantly 
and passed out. The next moment I heard the 
crack of a rifle, followed by cries of " Shame ! " 
from the men. Scarcely knowing what I ex- 
pected to find, I hurried out of the room into the 
bright sunshine outside. Sir Roger stood on the 
terrace. He held a rifle in his hand, and the 
smoke was still issuing from its muzzle. A trium- 
phant light gleamed in his small eyes, a devilish 
smile played round his cruel mouth, and at his feet 
lay poor Dan, with the blood flowing in a dark 
stream from a hole in his shoulder. I rushed 
forward and bent over the dog; but Sir Roger was 
a dead shot, and the faithful heart had ceased to 
beat — the loving, brown eyes were already begin- 
ning to glaze. Dan's life-blood flowed round me 
in a crimson tide, and touched the hem of my 
dress. The roaring of the sea seemed to All my 
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ears, darkness gathered over my eyes, and I fell 
senseless on the terrace. 



When I recovered consciousness I was in my 
bedroom. Mrs. Jordan and Esther were bending 
over me with white scared faces. A groom had 
been despatched in hot haste for Dr. Roddam, who 
arrived in an incredibly short time, bringing with 
him a nurse. For two days I was seriously ill. 
The servants moved about with hushed footsteps 
and bated breath. Sir Roger's friends departed, 
leaving the master of the house alone. In their 
absence he mainly paced the library floor, and 
solaced himself at intervals with brandy. Dr. 
Roddam never left my side, and during those days 
and nights of agony my weary feet wandered down 
to the brink of the river of death; my spirit 
hovered on the borderland of that country " from 
whose bourn no traveller returns." 

I often wonder if it would have been better for 
me had I died then. At any rate my soul would 
have gone to my Maker unstained by crime. Sins 
I had to account for in plenty; but no actual crime 
— no blood-guiltiness. I firmly believe that it was 
the thought of Donald, and that only, which kept 
me alive. I could not leave a world which held 
him. The tie binding me to life grew very, very 
slender during that awfiil time; but it was stronger 
than it seemed to those around me. It was strong 
enough to hold me back from the silent shore. 
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The love which is " stronger than death," the love 
which "many waters cannot quench," kept me 
from departing. U nder the influence of chloroform, 
administered by Doctor Roddam's kindly hands, 
I drifted out upon the sea of unconsciousness. 
When I awoke from a merciful oblivion it was to 
hear a baby's cry: a tiny, wailing voice which told 
me that I was a mother. 

Sir Roger's hopes had fallen to the ground, for I 
had brought him a daughter. The heir which he 
had looked forward to had failed to make his 
appearance. To me it was a matter of indifference. 
My husband's disappointment weighed with me no 
more than the twist of the weathercock on the 
church steeple. Ah me! could I but have seen 
my future at this juncture ! Could I have fore- 
seen then that those baby hands were to dash the 
cup of happiness from my lips; that the tiny 
tender feet of my little girl were destined to lead 
my dearest one down to death. Could I have seen 
all this, then verily I believe that, weak as I was, 
I should have crushed out the feeble life of my first- 
born. It could have been so easily done, and so 
desperate was I. 

It comforts me to think that, before she was 
allowed by God to be an instrument of vengeance, 
I had a short period of blissful happiness: a short 
time during which heaven came down to earth. It 
was worth living for — it was worth all I suffered 
both before and since. 

When the nurse went down to inform Sir Roger 
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that he was to be congratulated on the birth of a 
little daughter, he uttered one exclamation : " Curse 
the brat!" Naturally, the woman retreated in 
disgust. Then he took himself off to his beloved 
Paris, leaving me to be nursed back to health and 
strength by those around me. 

Autumn passed; winter came with its snowy 
mantle, and still I was a prisoner indoors. My 
strength returned but slowly. I did not strive to 
get well; life seemed to hold nothing worth living 
for. I took little or no interest in my baby. The 
nurse was surprised ; Doctor Roddam was alarmed. 
His attention to me was unremitting, his kindness 
beyond all praise. 

The New Year dawned, and the bells of Hopelea 
Church rang out a merry peal; but to me they 
brought no joy — not even hope. Mrs. Lister and 
Maud were frequent visitors. Maud went into 
raptures over the baby, and it was a pretty sight to 
see her in the nursery with the little creature on 
her lap. Her fair face flushed and her blue eyes 
grew tender with the mother-love which is latent 
in every good woman's heart. 

It was not a pretty baby. The child was a 
Charleston in every respect, yet Maud seemed to 
think it lovely ! She it was who won the first smile, 
and I, the mother, felt no jealousy. One day, 
towards the end of February, she said suddenly : 

'' Lady Charleston, when do you intend to have 
baby baptised?" 

" I don't know, Tm sure," I replied listlessly. 
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" What name are you going to give her ? " she 
asked. 

** I have never thought about it/' I answered. 

'* May I choose a name for her ? " she inquired, 
looking up at me from the low chair where she sat 
with the baby on her lap. 

"If you care to do so," I replied. "I don't 
suppose it matters what she is called. Sir Roger's 
mother was named Dorothy, I believe; but I am 
sure he will not mind if we do not name baby 
after her." 

" I should call her ' Elsie ' if she were mine," 
said Maud softly, while a flush mounted to the 
roots of her hair. 

'' Elsie ! " I repeated, looking at the girl. 

" Yes," she replied, raising baby's tiny fingers to 
her lips, " after Mr. Graham's sister who died, you 
know. I think it is such a pretty name, don't 
you?" 

I made no reply. " Elsie " — I rather liked the 
idea. 

"And as you are not strong enough to go to 
church, you might have Mr. Graham here to 
baptise her. Don't you think you might ? " con- 
tinued Maud. 

I was looking at the vicar's daughter in silent 
astonishment. I had not given her credit for so 
much sense. It was a splendid idea to call the 
child by that name, and have Donald here to 
baptise her 1 But would he come ? I was afraid 
not. 
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"Perhaps he might not come," I said hesi- 
tatingly. 

" Oh, I am sure he would," replied Maud, " if I 
ask him, may I ? " 

A pang of jealousy shot through me as I replied : 

" You may ask him, if you like." 

So we settled it. Maud was to ask Donald to 
come and baptise my child — mine! The very 
thought was sufficient to rouse me from my 
lethargy. When the next afternoon brought me 
a note from Maud to say that he would come the 
following day at three o'clock to perform the 
ceremony, I grew quite excited. The colour came 
back to my face, the light of hope returned to my 
eyes, and I began to think about the dress I should 
wear. The nurse was astonished to see me 
looking so much better, and respectfully ad- 
monished me not to " make too free." I laughed, 
however, telling her that I felt quite well, and was 
only tired of being coddled. 

The next morning I criticised my appearance 
carefully before the mirror. Had I "gone off" at 
all during this past wretched winter? Would 
Donald think me less beautiful than of old? I 
was much thinner, I knew; my hands were almost 
transparent, and the rings hung loosely on my 
slender fingers. Yet Donald might only think me 
more interesting looking. I sincerely hoped he 
would. 

After luncheon, with Esther's assistance, I over- 
hauled the contents of my wardrobe. What should 
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I wear? It must be something very pretty and 
becoming, something that would set off my beauty 
to the best possible advantage, and yet not exactly 
a gala dress. At last I decided upon a tea-gown 
of soft ruby silk, with ruffles of rich lace at the 
throat and wrists. The robe was slightly open at 
the neck, but I wore only a band of black velvet 
round my throat. I did not wish that my attire 
. should remind Donald of the difference between 
his position and mine, therefore I displayed neither 
pearls nor diamonds. Would he think me fair? 
I wondered, as I surveyed myself in the mirror. 
Surely he would. Excitement ran like quicksilver 
in my veins; my cheeks glowed as the heart of a 
crimson rose. The band of black velvet was a 
happy inspiration: it showed up the whiteness of 
my skin. 

I descended to the drawing-room to see that all 
was in readiness. The room looked lovely; a great 
log fire blamed in the grate. The vases were filled 
with the choicest productions of the conservatories. 
A costly bo^l of perfumed water stood side by 
side with a handsomely-bound Prayer Book. All 
was ready for the ceremony. The solemnity of 
the occasion — the fact that the sacred Sacrament 
of Baptism was about to be administered — never 
struck me at all. The one thing uppermost in my 
mind was the thought of Donald's presence in my 
home. 

At three o'clock he, accompanied by Maud, 
arrived. My heart seemed to contract as my eyes 
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rested on his face. Had he been ill, or was it my 
fancy? His appearance reminded me of that 
expression about the sword "wearing out" the 
scabbard. His features seemed more sharply cut, 
his eyes larger and more luminous, and there 
were lines round his mouth which had not 
been there before. Yet I thought that his 
fingers clasped mine more kindly than when we 
had last met; I fancied his eyes rested upon 
my face with something of anxiety in their 
depths. 

When Maud went upstairs to remove her wraps, 
an uncomfortable silence fell between us. Now 
was my time, I thought, if I wished to make 
friends with him: I would never have a better 
opportunity. The silence became oppressive; I 
could hear the soft ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece, the crackling of the fire in the grate. 
At last Donald spoke: 

"I am sorry you have been so ill. Are you 
better?" he asked. 

" Yes, thank you," I replied, " I am almost well 
now." 

"You look very delicate still," he continued, 
letting his eyes rest on my face. 

The colour flooded my cheeks, and the beating 
of my heart seemed to say that vital organ would 
burst its very bonds. I went up to him and laid a 
trembling hand on his arm. 

"I have been ill principally because I am so 
unhappy," I said, with a gasping sob. " I want 
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your forgiveness, Donald. I cannot live without 
it. Will you forgive me ?" 

His face crimsoned as I rested my hand on his 
arm. The next moment he had turned very pale. 
His eyes searched my face a moment ere he 
replied, and I felt that my fate hung in the 
balance. 

"There can be no question of forgiveness be- 
tween you and me, Lady Charleston," he said at 
last in a quiet tone. " You did what, I suppose, 
you thought best for your own happiness. I will 
not pretend to you that I have not suffered. You 
would not believe me, perhaps, if I did. Withal, 
I am sorry if you are not happy." 

My face must have been as white as his now, 
and I was growing desperate. 

" No, no, you are wrong ! " I cried. " I did not 
marry Sir Roger because I thought I would be 
happier with him than with you. Those at the 
Vicarage said that you would never be able to 
marry, on your mother's account; and I fancied 
our engagement would only be an additional burden 
upon you. So I decided to give you your liberty. 
Yet I was so miserable about it ! — it nearly broke 
my heart, Donald, to write you that letter. And 
— and Sir Roger wished me to marry him and go 
with him to Paris — and I did not care what I did. 
I thought perhaps I might be able to forget you if 
I were Sir Roger's wife, but " 

I had gasped out my story — half a lie, half the 
truth— with feverish haste, while my trembling 
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hands clasped Donald's arm. His dark eyes were 
bent on my face with a searching glance as he 
stood by my side, pale as death. 

"Is this true?" he asked at last. "Did they 
tell you that?" 

"Yes," I answered, "Mr. Lister said it; every- 
body said it. You see, they knew nothing about 
our engagement, so I suppose they talked freely 
before me and said just what they thought." 

" Don't you think you might have waited until 
you heard what I had to say, before you decided to 
give me up ? " he asked coldly. 

"Yes, I know I ought to have done so, now; 
but I suppose every one makes mistakes, and I 
had no one to advise me," I replied. " I am so 
unhappy," I continued, "you must forgive me, 
or I cannot live. You do forgive me, Donald, do 
you not ? " I pleaded, looking up into his face. 

He laid one of his hands on mine, and I felt it 
tremble. 

" I feel I must," he said sadly; "although, what 
is done cannot be undone." He sighed deeply as 
his fingers closed over mine. 

" And you will be my friend ? " I asked in a low 
tone, letting my eyes meet his. Maud would be 
coming back directly, and I wanted this point 
settled. 

" Your friend ! " he repeated. " How can I be 
that ? " and he drew himself up and removed his 
hand from mine. " I asked for bread, and now 
you offer me a stone." 

17 
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"Oh, Donald!" I cried, "you will break my 
heart. There is no love in my life, but I must 
have your friendship. I need it, how badly you do 
not know," and the tears rushed to my eyes. 

Then he took both my hands in his. 

"I was wrong to speak so," he said. "If I 
have anything to forgive, rest assured I forgive 
you, as I hope to be forgiven. If there is no love 
in your life, there is always duty." 

" And you will be my friend," I repeated, as I 
heard Maud's voice in the distance, talking to the 
nurse. 

"A clergyman is the friend of all," he replied; 
"and I set myself the hard task of being yours 
also. Yes," he said, with a look of resolution in 
his eyes, " I will be your friend." But under his 
breath he added: " God help me to do right ! " 

Maud entered the room, followed by the nurse 
canying baby. The ceremony of bestowing a 
name on my little daughter did not occupy much 
time. There was a tenderness in Donald's manner, 
as he held my child in his arms, which touched me 
strangely. The little one smiled into Donald's 
face as her innocent glance met his. He could 
not resist that baby smile, but bent his head and 
kissed the soft coral lips. Then he placed her in 
my arms. My heart fluttered as I took her from 
him, and, for the first time absolutely since she 
was born, I felt a faint stirring of mother-love in 
my bosom. The ceremony over, I kissed my 
baby — ^some may say, perhaps, not so much for her 
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own sake as for the pleasure of placing my lips 
where Donald's had so recently been! Handing 
her to the nurse, the small party broke up. Donald 
and Maud stayed to tea, while the tiny heroine 
of the afternoon was taken back to her cot in 
the nursery. 

I was glad my child had been christened " Elsie," 
for Donald would take an added interest in her on 
account of the name, and, through her, in me. 
The world was a most desirable place that after- 
noon, I thought, as we sat at tea by the flickering 
firelight. Later, when I walked by Donald's side, 
through the winter garden, life seemed to be 
full of golden promise, for had not Donald pledged 
himself to be my friend ? There would be no 
more cold, formal touching of fingers, no more icy 
reserve, no more chilling looks. His friendship 
would warm me, would make the misery of my 
loveless marriage endurable. This newly-found 
happiness was indeed life itself to me; it was 
better than all or any of Dr. Roddam's tonics. I 
felt no further fear of Maud Lister's £sLir beauty. 
Honestly speaking, I £sincied that I would be 
perfectly happy to have Donald Graham only as 
my friend. Such balm was his kindness to my 
sore and aching heart that it appeared as if heaven 
had come down to earth. 

When Maud Lister and he had taken their 
departure that evening, I went up to my room in 
a blissful state of mind, for Donald had bidden 
me a kindly " Good-night." His eyes had rested 
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on my face as his fingers clasped mine with almost 
— ^yes, almost — their old tenderness. Truly, I re- 
flected: — 

*' Allah gives light in darkness, 
Allah gives rest in pain; 
Cheeks that are white with weeping, 
Allah paints red again." 

I drew a comfortable chair towards the fire and 
placed my feet on the fender, for the supreme joy 
of contemplating the situation. I had succeeded 
at last; I had won Donald over, "and I will 
bind him yet closer to me," I vowed to mjrself. 
He was a clergyman, of course; but he was also 
a man, and he still loved me, I could see that. 
Who was the wise man who declared that " Not 
ten yoke of oxen had power to draw men like a 
woman's hair " ? I stretched my arms above my 
head. How tired, yet happy, I felt ! If it were 
fine to-morrow I would take some exercise in the 
grounds, I resolved. I was weary of being in- 
doors, and I felt quite well now. Life seemed to 
be beginning afresh for me. 



Friendship. 

" Here, for her sake, will I stay, and, like an invisible 
presence, 
Hover around her for ever, protecting, supporting 
her weakness." 

SNOWDROPS, crocuses, and daffodils; and 
spring-time in my heart. Elsie grew and 
thrived apace. I recovered my lost health 
and strength; new blood seemed inftised into my 
veins, a new brightness shone in my eyes. I 
attended church regularly, and listened to Donald's 
voice, whether reading or preaching. My visits to 
the Vicarage were resumed, and I called upon Mrs. 
Graham again. The old lady was much weaker, 
and unable to leave her bed. The end could not 
possibly be far off now. In view of that approach- 
ing event, a great fear arose in my heart: Donald 
would be free — free to marry — while I was tied ! 

We met frequently, and he kept honourably to 
his promise of friendship. There was no longer 
any avoidance of my company, but I could not 
lay the flattering unction to my soul that he ever 
sought my society. There were no averted 
glances; his eyes met mine kindly and frankly, 
and with nothing of disloyalty to Sir Roger in 
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their depth. Yet there was a sadness in his 
manner which was not natural to him; and 
when we encountered each other unexpectedly, 
the colour would rise in his now invariably pale 
face. I was not slow to read these signs, neither 
did I neglect to fan the flame of passion. All 
had to be done with tact and caution. With a 
man like Donald, whose ideas of women were so 
exalted, there had to be nothing of a forward 
nature or the scintilla of the immodest — nothing 
likely to create a reaction from reverence to dis- 
gust. I knew his nature thoroughly, and I played 
on it even as a skilful musician manipulates a 
beloved instrument, making it respond to his 
slightest touch — ah, even his thoughts! What 
this friendship cost Donald I could guess very 
well. There were times when I longed to end the 
game — to throw myself into his arms and tell him 
boldly that I was his, body and soul. I refrained. 
Not for worlds would I have risked lowering his 
conception of my character; not for ten thousand 
worlds would I have crushed the sensitive plant of 
his love. 

Summer came and brought the change that I 
dreaded in Donald's surroundings. Mrs. Graham 
died. The old Scotch lady was reverently laid to 
rest in Hopelea Churchyard by the side of the fair 
young daughter who had passed from her sight so 
many years before. The attendant left when all 
was over, and the curate's modest establishment 
dwindled down to only himself and the little maid- 
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servant, who went home in the evenings. Donald 
would be terribly lonely, I thought, and my heart 
went out in sympathy to him. Then fears re- 
turned anew. Would he turn in his loneliness 
to the family at the Vicarage ? Would he sooner 
or later ask Maud Lister to share his modest 
minage? Or would he leave Hopelea to free him- 
self from sad associations, and so pass out of my 
life ? I sent a little note expressing my sympathy, 
and he wrote to me thanking me for my kindness. 
There seemed nothing more I could do. If he 
decided to leave the village, I felt that I was 
powerless to prevent him. If only I were free ! I 
thought. If only Sir Roger would kill himself! 
Inevitably he would accomplish that in the end, 
but it might be then too late for my purpose. 

July came with its sunshine and its flowers, and 
still Donald stayed where he was. Meanwhile, I 
kept upon intimate terms with the Vicarage 
folk, and had Maud with me upon every conceiv- 
able occasion. Elsie was now nine months old, 
and able to toddle about. She evinced much 
fondness for Maud, much more so than she did for 
me, and the girl seemed really to appreciate 
the little thing's partiality for her. The vicar's 
daughter spent hours in the park with the child. 
The three of us would often have tea in the small 
rustic summer-house. We dawdled the sunny days 
away on the bosom of the lake. Maud on these 
occasions insisted upon holding Elsie as she 
stretched her tiny hands over the side of the boat 
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in her vain efforts to grasp the water-lilies which 
starred the surface of the water. 

It was towards the end of July, when a 
slightly more than ordinary incident occurred. I 
remember that the weather was very hot, but, 
despite the weather and her fine, solid propor- 
tions, my aunt at London paid me her long- 
talked-of — I will not say anxiously looked-for — 
visit. The dear, simple soul was staggered at 
the grandeur of my home. She was prodigiously 
stout, and her face was crimson with the heat. 
She kept mopping her cheeks and forehead with 
her handkerchief until that much requisitioned 
article became a mere moist rag by reason of her 
profuse perspiration, which seemed as if it never 
would abate. 

" Well, my dear ! " she exclaimed, when finally 
she reached my boudoir, " I must say your house 
is beautiful! You have done well, and no mis- 
take. But don't you find it takes a deal of lookin* 
after? And servants are such a trouble nowa- 
days. They are not what they were when I was 
young." 

While she was talking she was endeavouring to 
remove her black kid gloves, which were wet 
through with perspiration, and which clung to 
her plump fingers like limpets. She got them off 
at last, with the exercise of much care and patience; 
then she blew into them, one after the other, in 
her effort to dry them. Finally, she removed 
her bonnet, twining the strings carefully round 
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her fingers and pinning them into two tight 
rolls. 

"It is dusty, isn't it?" she said, ruefully sur- 
veying her head-gear. ''Crape is such a thing 
for showing dust I " 

"Oh, Esther will put that all right," I 
answered. 

" Is that the servant ? " she asked. 

"One of them," I replied, at the same time 
concealing a smile. 

" Well, my dear," she said, " no offence to you, 
but I would rather brush my bonnet myself. 
Servants are so careless, and this bonnet has got 
to last me a good while yet." 

" All right, aunt," I said, much amused at her 
forethought ; " but I think you might safely trust 
it to Esther." Then I took the good soul down- 
stairs to tea. 

We met Mrs. Jordan in the hall. 

" How d'ye do, ma'm," said my aunt, evidently 
under the impression that the housekeeper was a 
visitor. Mrs. Jordan inclined her head in acknow- 
ledgment of the greeting and passed on. 

" My word, Delilah ! " exclaimed my aunt, as 
she seated herself in a low chair which creaked 
beneath her weight. " Are all your rooms as big 
as this ? " 

" Not all of them," I replied, at which moment 
the footman entered with tea. 

What would she say next? I wondered, and 
how long was she going to stay? I would have 
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to keep close to her the whole timet or she would 
certainly ''put her foot in it," as folks say, to a 
terrible extent. It was not improbable that she 
would find her way to the servants' quarters and 
gossip with the cook, if she were left alone. At 
any cost, then, I must entertain her and keep 
her within sight so long as she elected to 
remain. 

Tea over, I took her through the grounds — or, 
at least, part of them. Her solid avoirdupois 
prevented her from walking far, and she soon 
grew tired. However, I found her a seat in the 
park. Here there were no servants to overhear 
her, and it was something of a real relief to me 
that I could safely let her talk to her heart's 
content. 

" And when did you hear from your husband, 
my dear ? " she asked. " I think you said he was 
in Paris, so I won't have a chance of seeing him." 

" How long are you going to stay, aunt ? " I 
inquired, ignoring her question. 

"Well, not more than two or three days. I 
can't leave the business, you see," was her reply. 
" It is different now your poor uncle is gone. If 
he had been living, I could have stopped a month 
or so, and I'm sure the change would have done 
me a world of good." 

I felt devoutly thankful that my worthy uncle 
had been removed to another sphere. A month I 
How could I have piloted her through it ? Upon 
resuming her chatter, she proceeded to give me all 
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the details of my uncle's death. I heard of the 
" state " he had got into upon the receipt of my 
letter giving the news of my marriage; how he 
declared it "wasn't no marriage at all/' but a 
similar affair to that of my mother's ; and how he 
predicted I would be coming home one fine day 
with a child for them to keep, like she had done. 
My cheeks burned as I perforce listened to her. 
Truly I had done well to bring her out here where 
there was none to overhear these unsavoury family 
secrets. She also described my uncle's funeral; 
what a number of mourning coaches there 
were, and how very " req>ectably " everything 
was done. 

" And you should see the stone I have put up 
for him," she added. " Real granite — and his 
name and everything in gilt letters — and a nice 
text at the bottom of it: 'He being dead yet 
speaketh.' It cost five-and-twenty pounds — the 
stone, I mean." 

I felt puzzled to see where the appropriateness 
of the text came in, for my uncle had been a man 
of few words during his lifetime. Now that he 
was dead, I could not imagine that he was at all 
likely to trouble any one with his eloquence. Still, 
I made no remark on the point. 

When I suggested that we must return to the 
house, as we dined at eight, she said: "Well 
I declare! you are real quality now, and no 
mistake." 

" Quality " — how I hated the phrase ! It had 
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always been a favourite expression with both my 
uncle and aunt when speaking of the upper 
classes. 

I saw my aunt safely into bed that night. I 
could not trust her to Esther, for I was on tenter- 
hooks lest she grew confidential with the girl and 
opened her mind over the " grand match " which 
her niece had made. The furnishing of such 
gossip for the servants' hall was a prospect I 
could scarcely bear to think of. 

The following morning we took a drive, and 
while passing through Hopelea we met Donald. 
I saw the colour mount into his face as the 
carriage approached. Ordering the coachman to 
stop, I spoke to him and introduced him to my 
aunt, who, I must admit, did her best. 

" How d'ye do, sir ? " she broke out, at the same 
moment informing him that she was ''happy to 
make his acquaintance." 

I watched Donald's face as my relative delivered 
herself of this formula ; but he was too well bred 
to show the slightest surprise. He clasped the 
plump hand she extended towards him with as 
much courtesy as if she had been a duchess. I 
asked Donald to come and dine with us that 
evening, and just for one second I perceived a look 
of gladness flash into the dark eyes I loved so 
well, then came an expression of hesitation ; but 
I leaned forward and said, while my eyes met his: 

" Do come ! I shall feel disappointed if you do 
not." 
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At once the hesitation fled, and he gave the 
required promise. Then our hands met once 
more before the carriage drove on. 

I arranged the flowers for the dinner-table myself 
that evening, for I wished everything to look its 
best. I wore my prettiest dinner-dress, and so 
attired myself that my aunt fell into ecstasies at 
my appearance. 

" I do believe you are handsomer than ever, 
Delilah," she said. " I am sure your husband 
must be very proud of you. I can't say any of 
those ladies in the picture-gallery have much to 
boast of in the way of good looks. And your 
little girl — though to be sure she has your eyes — 
is not half so pretty as you were at her age. You 
certainly take after your poor mother for looks in 
a wonderful way. She used to be the prettiest 
girl for miles round when she was at home, poor 
thing !" Here her capacious chest expanded with 
a big sigh. " I must get home to-morrow," she 
continued. '' There is a train leaving here at Ave 
in the evening that will suit me nicely. I am 
sure I have enjoyed my visit. I only wish I could 
have stopped longer ; but I cannot, so it's no use 
talking." 

Donald came, as he had promised, and though 
I scarcely noticed what I was eating, I knew well 
that the dinner was a success. I maintained the 
conversation on safe lines so £ar as my aunt was 
concerned. Her custom in London was to attend 
church regularly every Sunday morning. I got 
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her to tell Donald about the vicar there, and the 
curate, who, she said, was such a good visitor. 
She expatiated at length on a bazaar which had 
been held to augment the funds of the said 
church. Thus, to my relief, the dinner-hour 
passed over without any serious blunder in 
conversational matters on her part. 

There was no doubt that my aunt made a 
hearty meal, with the result that like many other 
people favoured with undue obesity, she was dis- 
inclined for exertion afterwards. Consequently, 
I established her in a comfortable chair in the 
drawing-room; while I beguiled Donald into 
the conservatory. The intoxicating scent of the 
flowers, the musical splash of the fountain as 
the water trickled over the ferns on to the cool 
marble floor, Donald's dear presence — the kind- 
ness in his dark eyes — made the place an Eden. 
The fire of youth and happiness ran in my veins, 
and my dear one caught some of its glow. His 
voice vibrated with tenderness, and his hand 
trembled as it touched mine in examining the 
fronds of a lovely fern. I pricked my finger 
against a cactus. He quickly drew forth his 
handkerchief and tenderly wiped away the little 
spot of blood which appeared. I said no word 
of thanks; but I flashed him a gratefiil, warm 
glance — a, glance which was almost a caress. 
The blood mounted to his forehead as he released 
my hand, and he returned the handkerchief to his 
pocket. 
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" I must really be going now, it is almost ten 
o'clock," he said, looking at his watch. 

We returned to the drawing-room, to find my 
aunt placidly sleeping. 

" Say good-night to Mrs. Chastney for me," said 
Donald, looking towards her with a smile. 

I went out upon the terrace with him; a moment 
afterwards he was gone, and I was alone. What 
was that dark stain on the flags at my feet ? I 
looked down at it; then I remembered — it was 
poor Dan's life-blood ! Blood ! Was it an omen 
of terrible things to come that I should have seen 
it just then while I was feeling so happy? I 
shivered and went indoors : the night had become 
quite cool after the heat of the day. 

My aunt roused herself from her torpor and 
declared she had not been sleeping. She had 
only felt ''drowsy-like, having had such a good 
dinner ; and then you know, my dear," she added, 
" I miss the fiiss and bustle of the business." 

Again I saw her safely into bed. To-morrow, 
thank goodness, I thought, she would be gone. I 
was glad she had enjoyed her visit, but I would 
be heartily relieved to see her take her departure. 
She was a much too ponderous charge ; I could 
not bear the strain very long. Mentally and 
physically, my maternal relative did not 
harmonise very well with Charleston Grange. 



Pallida Mors. 

'* Tis the cessation of our breath. 
Silent and motionless we lie; 
And no one knoweth more than this.'' 

UPON what trifles great events turn ! I look 
back upon the past. If my aunt had not 
visited me at that particular time, or if she 
had returned home but a few hours earlier, I 
wonder how things would have turned out. 
Would Sir Roger have drank himself to death? 
How long would it have been before he accom- 
plished that feat? He might have hastened his 
end in this way, or — he might not have done so. 
Reviewing the past, I think it not unlikely that 
events would have transpired eventually pretty 
much as they did, even without the incidental 
circumstance of my aunt's visit. 

Longing earnestly as I did for my freedom, and 
being anxious, as I was, lest Donald should free 
himself from my thrall — either through marriage 
with the vicar's daughter, or by the simple ex- 
pedient of leaving Hopelea — it is more than likely 
— nay, it is almost certain — that I should have cut 
the Gordian knot of my bondage sooner or later. 
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That my aunt's tongue precipitated matters, how- 
ever, was a fact that was incontrovertible. 

What really happened was this. The day upon 
which my loquacious relative was to leave proved 
very hot, even for a July day. We had spent the 
day in the little summer-house, where we were 
well sheltered from the sun's burning rays. As 
my aunt was to travel to London that evening, 
she decided to lie down in her room after luncheon, 
in order that she might be what she termed " fresh 
for the journey." Thus left to myself, I ordered 
the carriage and went for my usual drive. 

I had no premonition of danger in leaving her 
alone that sunny afternoon. She would be safe, I 
thought, until my return. Then there would be 
time to see that she had a cup of tea, when I 
would drive her to the railway station. I was 
absent about two hours. Upon my return I went 
upstairs straight to my boudoir. I rang for Esther 
and ordered tea to be brought up there at once. 

"Yes, my lady," replied the girl; "and please, 
my lady. Sir Roger is here." 

"Who?" I cried sharply. 

" Sir Roger, my lady. He came shortly after you 
went out." 

"Where is Mrs. Chastney?" I asked, with a 
great dread at my heart. 

" In the drawing-room, my lady, talking to 
master." 

I felt myself turning cold. 

"Very well," I said, "let us have tea at 

18 
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once, then, and tell Mrs. Chastney it is waiting 
here." 

I sat down. A sick feeling of anxiety was steal- 
ing over me. I remember noticing the pattern of 
the carpet and the bars of sunlight stealing through 
the Venetian shutters lying across it. The chirp- 
ing of the birds outside smote my ears with almost 
painful distinctness. So, in moments of greatest 
suspense, of deepest anxiety, will the veriest trifles 
intrude themselves upon our notice, until we seem 
to be carrying on two trains of thought at the 
same time. The particular pattern of that carpet, 
with which I was quite familiar, seemed to stare 
me in the face. The sun would fade it, I thought; 
the blinds ought to be drawn. All the while I 
was wondering what on earth would be the 
result of that interview in the drawing-room. 
What had she told him? What, in Heaven's 
name, was going to happen next? I rose and 
drew down the blinds mechanically. Presently 
Esther entered with the tea. I watched her place 
the tray carefully upon a small table; then, as 
she was leaving the room, my aunt made her 
appearance. 

" Well, my dear," she said, " so you've got back. 
I suppose you know his lordship has arrived ? " 

I did not trouble to inform her that Sir Roger 
was not " his lordship." 

" Are you not going down to see him, and is he 
not going to have any tea ? " she asked. 

" Sir Roger does not take tea," I replied. " I 
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shall see him when we go down. I am afraid/* I 
added, " you will just have time to drink your tea, 
and then we must hurry if you wish to catch 
that train." 

" Well, I had no idea it was so late," she said, as 
she deposited her person in a chair; ^^and I have 
enjoyed my chat with your husband. I am lucky 
to have seen him, for I don't know when I might 
have had the chance again, as it is so seldom I 
can leave the business. I am sure he is a very 
pleasant gentleman — not a bit haughty or stand- 
oif like — and, as I told him, you have been a most 
lucky girl. He laughed when I said that. Men 
like a bit of flattery, you know, my dear. They 
are all alike, even the highest of them. But there, 
it's no flattery, but honest truth; for I'm sure 
you've got a splendid husband. One has only to 
look round at your beautiful house to see that, 
although I must say it's a bit too grand for my 
taste. I should never feel half good enough for it, 
not if I dressed in silks and satins. I will say this, 
that you take to it quite natural-like. Nobody 
would ever say but what you had been used to 
such like all your life. I am glad I spent so much 
on your schooling: it's all come in handy now; 
though, to be sure, many's the time your poor 
uncle grumbled at your school bills." 

Here she replaced her cup on the table, so I rose 
to my feet, saying: "Well, aunt, it is time you 
were getting your things on, and the carriage is 
waiting." 
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I helped her into her mantle and waited, with 
what patience I could command, while she tied 
her bonnet-strings and coaxed her fingers into her 
stiff black kid gloves. Then we passed downstairs. 

" I mu^ say ' Good-bye ' to his lordship," she 
said, turning into the drawing-room. 

I followed her. Sir Roger was lolling in an easy- 
chair twirling his moustache. 

" Well, Delilah," he said, " I'm back again, you 
see. Come and give me a kiss, and say you are 
glad to see me." 

There was a look of malicious triumph in his 
eyes as he held out his hand to me. 

"Yes, give him a kiss; I won't look," said my 
aunt, and she laughed good-naturedly. 

I gave him my hand and touched his forehead 
lightly with my lips, but I did not perjure myself 
by saying I was glad to see him. 

"You look quite blooming," he said, looking at 
me critically; "doesn't she, aunt?'' 

" I'm sure she does," replied that unsuspecting 
soul. "A lady's life agrees with her; it's easy to 
see that." 

" Evidently," was the reply, with a sneer which 
was quite lost upon my companion. " I have been 
telling your aunt, Delilah, that I am coming to 
have a glass of beer with her next time I am in 
London." 

"Now mind you do!" she exclaimed; "and 
bring Delilah with you. If you like to stay a 
bit, we can put you up, you know. There is 
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Delilah's bedroom, which nobody uses now. Of 
course it's not so grand as what your lordship is 
accustomed to; still, I must say it's comfortable." 

"Thanks, thanks awfully," replied Sir Roger, 
bursting into a laugh. " I shan't forget. Free 
quarters in London are a consideration." Then 
he shook hands with her, and I carried her off. 

I cannot describe my feelings during that drive 
to the railway station and back. I did not attempt 
to question my aunt as to what had passed between 
her and the baronet in the drawing-room, I felt 
certain she had enlightened him as to my parent- 
age; for he would draw the simple soul on to 
talk until he knew as much about my antecedents 
as she did, I felt convinced, too, that mischief 
would come of that interview, but I said nothing 
to her, I let her depart in peace and blissful 
ignorance. There was nothing to be gained by 
spoiling her pleasure. What had been said could 
not be recalled; how little or how much that had 
been I should know soon enough. 

"Well, good-bye, my dear," she said, as she 
kissed me on the platform, " You will be all right 
now when you have your husband beside you. 
And be sure you write soon." 

My faults are legion, I know, but I don't think 
cowardice can -be reckoned among them. Yet I 
must confess to a sinking of the heart when the 
horses' heads were turned homewards. I felt that 
I should like to step out of that luxurious carriage 
and wander away over the wide world, leaving 
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Sir Roger, my splendid house, and even my child, 
if I could only go to some place where I should be 
quite unknown. But Donald was here! For my 
love for him I would stand my ground; for his 
dear sake I would go back and face the utmost 
that awaited me. 

" Sir Roger is in the library, my lady, and he 
told me to say he wished to see you when you 
returned," said the butler, as I entered the house. 

" Very well. Tell your master I shall be with 
him presently," I replied, as I passed upstairs. 

I took off my outdoor garments and changed 
my dress; then I went down to give my husband 
the interview he requested. 

"Well, my lady," he said, as I entered the 
room, "I hope you have seen your elephantine 
relative safely off the premises. Sit down," he 
continued, " for I wish to discuss the situation." 

I took a seat and folded my hands in my lap. 

"So that is the sort of thing I have married 
into?" he thundered out, with a wave of his hand. 
" A pot-house in a back street, eh? By Jove! but 
you must have been a 'draw' when you stood 
behind the bar and clutched the pump handles 
with those white fingers of yours." 

The angry blood flamed into my face. 

" I was never in the bar in my life," I replied. 
" I was at school from the time I was a child until 
I came to the Vicarage." 

" That's as may be," he answered with a sneer. 
"You see, you have told me lies before to-day. 
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so you must pardon me if I doubt your word 
now." 

" I don't care whether you believe me or not," I 
retorted; "it is true, nevertheless." 

"You told me you had no relations," he said, 
" and I was fool enough to believe you." 

" I never told you that," I replied. "You spoke 
of *my people,' and I told you that I had no 
people; meaning by that, that I had neither father, 
mother, brother, or sister." 

"Well, there is sufficient of the lady who has 
just left us to make a small crowd," he answered 
sneeringly. "And I have made a discovery," he 
continued, "a rather unpleasant one for a Charles- 
ton to make. It appears you are an illegitimate 
child." 

I made no reply to this, but I felt myself grow- 
ing very white, while I twisted my fingers tightly 
together. 

"It is rather amusing, after all your righteous 
indignation over Madame Marcelles, to think that 
your mother was no better." 

"My mother was better!" I exclaimed, starting 
to my feet. "My mother sinned for love only; 
she was not at all like that vile woman." 

"Love I Oh yes, I daresay; we've heard of 
sinners of that kind before," he said mockingly. 
" Your mother — ^all the same — ^was not above ac- 
cepting a villa and other little etceteras in pay- 
ment. Talk about making a mesalliance; it strikes 
me I have made one, with a vengeance. To think 
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I have put a woman who had not even a name 
of her own at the head of my household! For 
I suppose you know you had no right to the name 
of Chastney, by which you called yourself before 
I married you? Your mother — your virtuous 
mother — was the daughter of Farmer Hobbs, so 
I really married Miss Hobbs. It sounds well^ 
doesn't it ? Lady Charleston, nee Hobbs. Though 
the ladies of our house may not have been beauti- 
ful, they were, at least, well bom, and had no 
vulgar blood in their veins." 

"My £ither was an earl," I said, with white, 
trembling lips. 

" Oh yes, my dear, you are an earl's daughter. 
I think there is not much doubt about that fact. 
Your aristocratic bearing lends colour to that 
point; but you are, none the less, illegitimate. 
Gad! what a fool I was," he continued, "to 
offer you marriage. Why didn't I act as your 
noble father acted?" 

" You wretch ! " I cried, trembling with mor- 
tification. "You know well that you are doing 
me a gross injustice. You would never have 
dared to have made such a proposal to 
me." 

" I am not at all sure of it," he answered, with a 
brutal laugh. "Had I known the truth about 
your birth, I certainly would have dared. What 
more had you a right to expect ? " 

"I would never have so degraded myself," I 
exclaimed passionately, "and you know it. It 
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was as much as I could do to bring myself to 
accept you as my husband, for I did not love 
you, and I never pretended to. I did not deceive 
you on that score, at any rate. I would never 
have lived in infemy — not with you, at least," I 
added, as the thought of Donald crossed my mind. 
"And however you may deride me," I went on, 
" I have good blood in my veins. I am an earPs 
daughter. Nothing can alter that fact," and I 
drew myself up. 

He burst into a coarse laugh, and retorted : 

'' An earl's daughter ' on the wrong side of the 
blanket'; don't forget to add that. You will have 
to come down from your high horse, my lady, 
in that little matter of Madame Marcelles; for 
if the lady is good enough for me to associate 
with, she is good enough for you. It is queer, 
but I have always noticed that it is the people 
of shady extraction who set themselves up as 
purists and develop into fastidious fanatics." 

** I will never associate with Madame," I ex- 
claimed, in a determined tone. 

" Won't you? Well, we'll see," he replied, with 
a dangerous gleam in his small eyes. '* If you 
remain obdurate, my lady, I have an idea that I 
shall find means of reducing you to subjection. 
Remember I am now aware that you married me 
under a false name, and I have heard of mar- 
riages being dissolved for that. I am not at all 
sure but that my marriage could not be set aside. 
However, as I don't approve of people * washing 
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their dirty linen in public/ I shall not resort to 
extreme measures unless you force me. It seems 
like the irony of fate," he went on, leaning back in 
his chair and gulping down a glass of brandy, " to 
think that I, who might have had my pick of girls 
in London, with pedigrees as long as my own, 
should come down to this little hole and marry 
a nobody — ^an illegitimate, by all that is holy — 
whose only living relative keeps a pot-house. 
There was, I allow, some excuse for me, for you 
were so infernally handsome, and the * odour of 
sanctity' surrounding that Vicarage robbed me 
of my reason. It puzzles me to know how you 
got them to take you in there. Did you give that 
Daniel Lambert in petticoats as a reference?*' 

" If you will excuse me," I said, " I will go to 
my room." 

" Oh certainly I " he replied. " You will prob- 
ably wish to think over what I have said." 
Then I left him with — ^yes — with murder in my 
heart. 

If I had hated Sir Roger before, I hated him 
more intensely than ever now. His cruel words, 
his insulting jeers, rankled in my mind. He had 
called me foul names and made vile insinuations 
which I could never forget. My blood boiled 
when I thought of his language. - I felt I would 
gladly see him dead. What good was his life in 
any way ? None at all. He had killed poor Dan, 
who was twenty times the nobler animal of the 
two. Would he put his threat of trying to 
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dissolve our marriage into execution ? I did not 
think so, for his family pride would militate 
against such a course. As for Madame Marcelles, 
no power on earth, as I had said before, would 
compel me to receive that woman. He would 
probably make my life a hell if I persisted in my 
refusal, but I was resolved not to give in. 

If only the fates would be kind to me and put 
an end to his worthless life! I looked into the 
future and saw the long years stretching away 
into the dim vista with this brute in human form 
by my side. I should be a terribly wicked woman 
long before then, I felt certain of that. He roused 
all that was worst in my nature. Since I had 
been his wife I had sunk — deteriorated — I was 
conscious of that. I did not worry about it, 
inasmuch as bad as I might be, I should always 
be too good for him. Could I have brought about 
his death without fear of detection, I felt equal to 
murdering him. 



Liberty ! How sweet was the idea ! I should 
be a rich young widow ; there would be no more 
sneering allusions to my birth, no more insulting 
epithets; but freedom, blessed freedom to marry 
the man I loved ! But — dare I ? could I ? 

We do not become supremely wicked at once. 
What we at first shrink from with shame and 
horror gradually loses its repulsive aspect. Little 
by little we become familiar with the idea and 
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with the importance of our schemes and purposes. 
We think, perhaps, it might be done; yes — that 
it ought to be done. At last we end by doing it ! 
So it was with me. I shrank in horror at the 
suggestion of the Evil One when it first crossed my 
mind. Presently I found myself calmly consider- 
ing it ! I was being, as it were, hypnotised into 
the thing. 

I heard Sir Roger, foul-mouthed and brutal, 
being assisted to bed by his long-sufifering valet. 
I listened to the lurching, uncertain footsteps, 
the curses breathed on the midnight air by this 
representative of the noble house of Charleston, 
and the following words of Tennyson crossed my 
mind : — 

**Here and there a cotter's babe is royal-bom by right 
divine ; 
Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his 
swine." 

Yes, and so I regarded my lord and master — 
he whom I had promised to love, honour, and obey ! 
What a brute he was! I thought. What an 
infinite relief, to me at any rate, it would be if he 
were dead! It could be so easily effected. He 
drank a bottle of brandy between night and 
morning, I knew, and I had not far to seek for 
the means which would rid me of the monster 
and open the door of freedom without fear of 
detection. I hesitated — rightly, indeed, I hesi- 
tated! For what had I read — "Vengeance is 
mine. I *' 
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As I lay in bed watching the dawn breaking in 
the sky and listening to the birds carolling to each 
other with drowsy chirpings, I wondered how it 
would feel to be a murderess. Should I be like 
that miserable Eugene Aram, who imagined that 
"ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes were looking 
down in blame" ? I scarcely thought so. I did 
not believe that my conscience would trouble me 
much. 

Then my mind reverted to Donald. So long as 
Sir Roger lived Donald could not be more to me 
than a friend. I knew full well, too, that his 
friendship, sweet as it was, would not content me. 
I wanted his love, and I would have it; Sir 
Roger's worthless life was the only barrier between 
us. If that were removed, Donald would be mine 
again. 

I put on a soft white woollen dressing-gown and 
a pair of woollen slippers, and quietly opening 
my bedroom door, I was in the passage. Around 
me everything was very still; there was not a 
sound to be heard except the beating of my heart. 
The grey dawn was stealing in at the large oriel 
window, and it gave a dim, ghostly look to the 
great silent house. I went noiselessly down the 
corridor until I reached Sir Roger's room; then 
I stood for a moment to listen. All was quietness 
within. I could hear nothing except the baronet's 
heavy breathing. The door was ajar; I pushed it 
slowly open. The next moment I stood inside. 

Sir Roger was l)dng asleep, breathing heavily. 
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and with his face turned from me. Close to the 
bed stood a small table upon which there rested a 
bottle and a tumbler half filled with brandy. My 
woollen dressing-gown gave forth no rustle. I 
had donned it purposely on that account. My 
soft slippers made not the slightest sound on 
the thick carpet. Sir Roger moved uneasily 
and I held my breath. Then he began to snore, 
with the heavy stertorous sound that betokens 
intoxication. 



A moment afterwards I glided softly from the 
room, leaving the door ajar as it had been before. 
When I gained my bedroom I went to the window 
and opened it. I must have air ; I felt as though 
I was suffocating. It was almost daylight when 
I removed my dressing-gown and went to bed. 
Even if I could not sleep I felt I must lie down. I 
was weary and my eyes soon closed, and as I 
drifted off to slumber my mind was filled with 
thoughts of Donald. I had not seen him since 
that evening in the conservatory, and 1 was weary- 
ing for a look at his dear face. 



While I slept the angel Azrael visited Charles- 
ton Grange, and as he spread his sable wings and 
flew away, he carried with him a soul. 



Why Not? 

'* And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake's shock.*' 

I HAVE been turning over the pages of this 
record of my life, and find that there is much 
detail in it — a great deal of which will 
probably interest but little. Albeit there are 
details which I even am fain to omit. For 
instance, the finding, by his valet the next morning, 
of Sir Roger — stiff, cold, dead! Again, the hurried 
summoning of Doctor Roddam; the holding of the 
inquest, when "twelve good men and true" viewed 
the body. 

At length came relief. Matters turned out all 
right. " Failure of the heart's action," caused by 
excessive drinking, was the verdict. Benson, per- 
force, testified to the nightly consumption of a 
bottle of brandy, and to as much, or more, during 
the day; and as those twelve men left the 
Grange, after a substantial luncheon, to which 
they did ample justice — and which I thought they 
deserved, — there was probably not the slightest 
doubt in their minds that their finding was any- 
thing but correct and the right one. 

The dead master of the Grange had a funeral 
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befitting his station. Representatives of the 
county families came from far and near, their 
countenances composed to a solemnity becoming 
the occasion. There was a long string of car- 
riages, and much more pomp and ceremony than 
that vile carcass of his deserved. The Vicar of 
Hopelea conducted the obsequies. The family 
vault of the Charlestons was opened and Sir 
Roger was placed with his fathers. Exit Sir 
Roger. Requiescat in pace ! 



I became, naturally, as a rich widow, an object 
of interest. Men of good birth, but of shallow 
purses and doubtful financial reputation, showed 
every desire to cultivate my acquaintance. Match- 
making mothers with penniless younger sons were 
very sympathetic on the subject of my " sad loss," 
and advised me not to shut myself up too closely. 
They gave it, as their opinion, that I might go 
out "just a little," to quiet dinner-parties and 
such like. Many, too, were the so-called quiet 
dinners that were arranged on my account. I, 
however, would have none of them* I knew the 
course that I intended to adopt. 

Lady lUby, of London, paid me a visit of 
inspection. She was a fine-looking woman, with 
a cold, aristocratic face. She surveyed me 
critically through her gold pince-nez, and declared 
Elsie to be "a thorough Charleston." She was 
politely curious regarding my family; but I was 
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able to hold my own. She gained no information 
beyond the statements that my parents had both 
died when I was a child, and that I had been at 
school until I came to live at the Vicarage, when 
I made the acquaintance of her nephew. She 
found I was not exactly a person whom she could 
patronise, for my manner was as marble-like as her 
own. She expressed her willingness to take me in 
hand when, the period of my mourning being 
expired, I should make my appearance in town. 
This was a proposal which I certainly did not 
"jump at," and my reply to her offer of chaperon- 
ship was so vague and distant that, after having 
honoured me with a " dine and sleep " visit, she 
returned to town, doubtless to relate to her friends 
that she could "make nothing of the person" 
whom her nephew had married. 

My desires for a town house, a Presentation at 
Court, and a season in London were now quite 
gone. Of the vanities of the world I desired none. 
To me Hopelea was the world, and the only 
thing worth possessing in it was — Donald. 

My enforced mourning garments were eminently 
becoming. I did not, like my aunt, go about 
swathed in folds of unbecoming crape, that doubled 
my proportions. I had all my mourning from 
Paris, and this, while just sufficiently expressive of 
my status as a widow, was stylish and chic. A 
rival could not but declare that I looked well in 
my weeds. 

I suppose if I had been what I ought I should 

19 
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have been tortured by remorse. Had I had a 
properly constituted moral nature, my burden of 
guilt would have been more than I could have 
endured. I would have been a prey to nervous- 
ness, starting guiltily at every sound. My dajrs 
would have been rendered miserable by an accus- 
ing conscience, my nights hideous by visions and 
dreams of fearful import. Never! Never!! I 
felt nothing, and slept peacefully. 

I never looked back ; only forward — forward to 
the time when Donald would be mine again. The 
care of the estate did not burden me, for the 
steward was a good, capable man, and able to keep 
everything off my hands that might distress or 
worry me. I had health and wealth; what I 
wanted was happiness, so I set myself to win 
it also. 

I went regularly to church, and won golden 
opinions from Hopelea and the surrounding 
neighbourhood by my liberality to the poor. 
The Listers were still my chosen friends, and Mrs. 
Lister was genuinely sympathetic over what she 
termed my " loneliness." If she had known what 
an infinite relief that loneliness was — ^what a 
delightful sense of freedom I enjoyed — I think she 
would not have commiserated with me to quite 
such an extent. 

Autumn came and passed, and the memory of 
my husband was as a disagreeable dream, that 
fades away in the morning light. When winter 
and the long dark evenings set in I had the 
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Lister family frequently to dinner, and Donald 
always made one of the party. We kept up the 
pretence of friendship, he and I, but Plato was 
very often put severely to the test. When the 
Listers were present I always addressed him as 
''Mr. Graham"; if we were alone I called him 
Donald. 

There were many ways in which I retained my 
hold over him. He was extremely fond of music, 
and the organ in the music-room was the medium 
through which I spoke from my heart to his. He 
loved flowers, and the warm conservatories, with 
their lovely waxen blossoms and rare ferns, con- 
stituted something of a veritable Eden in which 
I was the Eve, and was unquestionably seeking to 
beguile the man not less certainly than did my 
far-off progenitrix beguile and dethrone Nature's 
first man — Adam. 

When Christmas came I met him on the com- 
mon ground of his beloved Sunday School. My 
desire had been to give a substantial tea to the 
scholars in the school-room near the church. I 
drove down to see the children do justice to the 
good things provided for them. The place was 
prettily decorated with holly and evergreens from 
the grounds of Charleston Grange, and the walls 
were gay with texts and mottoes. There was a 
huge Christmas-tree in one of the class-rooms, and 
the hearts of the children were gladdened with gifts 
from its branches. Altogether, the school tea was 
a great success, and before the little ones left the 
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vicar made a neat little speech, in which he 
eulogised the kindness and generosity of Lady 
Charleston. While he was speaking, I glanced 
at Donald's face and our eyes met. Again I saw 
the red flush mount to his forehead: he had been 
gazing at me with thoughtful eyes, in which the 
love-light lay. But there was renunciation in his 
expression. This caused my heart to beat with 
real anxiety. 

Had he determined to tear himself away from 
Hopelea ? Was he bent upon putting an end to 
this dangerous friendship between us ? For love 
is ever dangerous when clothed in the garb of 
familiar friendship. If I could keep him he 
should not go. Upon that point I was frdly 
resolved. 

Spring came and still Donald stayed on. I had 
Miss Lister at the Grange as much as possible. 
If Donald fancied the girl at all, I certainly did 
not leave him many opportunities of wooing her. 
I was not very uneasy upon that score now, how- 
ever, for I was free, and his heart was still mine, I 
felt certain. A nature like his would not readily 
change. 

A poet tells us that "in the spring a young 
man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love." 
Donald's fancy had turned to such thoughts long 
ago, I knew; but still, though I had been free for 
eight months, thoughts had not developed into 
deeds. I was feeling anxious. I had imagined 
that, as soon as a proper time had elapsed, he 
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would have renewed his proposal. I was shortly 
to know the reason for his silence. 

I was walking home from Hopelea one after- 
noon and I met him just outside the village. 
He turned and walked back with me to the 
Grange. It was a lovely April day. Trees and 
hedges were beginning to glow in their fresh 
spring beauty, and the birds were filling the 
air with music. With Donald by my side, 
listening to his loved voice, the road was much 
too short. It might well have been ten times the 
distance. 

' We had been speaking of Elsie and her fond- 
ness for Maud Lister. Suddenly a thought crossed 
my mind. After turning the point over in my 
brain I looked at Donald and said: 

''It is rather surprising that Miss Lister does 
not get married. She would make a splendid wife, 
don't you think so ? " 

He laughed, much to my relief, as he replied: 

" I don't see any one in Hopelea whom Miss 
Lister could marry. I am afraid there is rather a 
scarcity of marriageable men in our parish ; but, as 
you say, I believe she would make a very good 
wife." 

He spoke without the slightest tinge of embar- 
rassment, and without the least self-consciousness. 
Still, I would make quite sure. 

" I have sometimes thought that perhaps you 
might marry Maud," I said, with the colour rush- 
ing to my face. 
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There was a moment's silence, during which he 
might almost have heard the beating of my heart. 
At last he spoke in a quiet tone: 

"Such a thought has never crossed my mind. 
She and I have always been good friends; but not 
more than friends." Then he added: "I shall 
never marry now." 

Relief and consternation were struggling in my 
breast as I said : 

"Why not?" 

His eyes met mine, then he crimsoned as he 
replied : 

" I had my dream of love and marriage ! One 
day, however, I awoke to find it — only a dream. 
I suppose it was not to be. The woman I would 
have married when she was not wealthy, I could 
not marry now because — she is rich." 

My voice trembled as I answered: 

" Don't you think it is foolish to look at things 
in that light, if — if you still love her ? " 

" I do love her still," he said, in a low, firm tone. 
"I shall love her all my life; but I cannot lay 
myself open to the accusation of * marrying for 
money,' as they say. A clergyman must avoid 
even the ' appearance of evil.' " 

We had now reached the gates of Charleston 
Grange. Unconsciously, I held out a shaking 
hand, and my lips trembled as I said "Good 
afternoon!" 

He held my hand a moment, and looked into 
my face with sad, earnest eyes, saying: 
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"I feel like Moses as he viewed the Promised 
Land, while Jordan rolled between him and it." 

Had we not been standing in the lane, and in 
view of the windows of the lodge-keeper's house, I 
should have thrown myself into his arms and 
implored him to take me— either with or without 
the money, which to him was as Jordan's cold 
stream. This, however, was no place for a 
demonstration; and I felt that words, mere words, 
would be too weak to shake his resolution. I 
turned away, white of face and sick at heart, and 
entered the grounds alone. 



Allied Forces. 



" Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world." 

I HAVE never believed in the efficacy of teaxs, 
or assuredly I would have cried my eyes out 
that night. Instead of indulging in what 
people call " the luxury of a good cry," I wandered 
out into the park. I stood on the little rustic 
bridge and gazed down into the brook. The house 
seemed too small for me that evening; out-of- 
doors I could meditate better. 

So I had done all that I had for nothing ! I 
had placed myself beyond the pale of mercy. I 
had sinned surely more deeply than ever woman 
sinned; yet — to no purpose! I looked at my 
hands, they were soft and white; but I knew they 
were stained. Those broad lands and plenteous 
acres, which I had coveted, were to be the means 
of separating me from Donald! Wilfully, de- 
liberately, I had raised a barrier between us. I 
gazed with unseeing eyes into the brook. The 
dew was falling heavily, but I heeded it not. I 
was thinking deeply — ^lost in painful reflection. 

I had sinned for a definite purpose. I was 
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determined that if it lay in my power I would 
accomplish my end. I had played for a high 
stake, and by fair means or foul, the game should 
be mine. "I will go," I told myself, "beyond 
conscientious scruples, still farther now I " 

Donald still loved me; he had owned to it. 
Happiness for us both was within view. I re- 
solved that it should not be lost for a chimera. 

I mused long over his character. Every man 
has a weak point. Strong and noble and good as 
Donald was, he must have his. Which was his 
most vulnerable part ? Where was the weak 
place in his armour? I put these questions to 
myself. I analysed his temperament, and could 
find no flaw in my idol. He had no weakness at 
all, unless — unless it might be his love for me. 
My beauty appealed to him powerfully, I knew. 
My influence over him was such as made him 
afraid for himself. 

Here were my weapons — now was the time for 
a supreme effort. Surely these forces could be 
skilfully directed to effect the purpose I desired 
to accomplish? Why should I not bring him 
round to a more sensible way of looking at things ? 
The conclusion I came to was that I had not 
made sufficient use of my power — that my best 
tactics had not been put into play. 

One thing certainly must be done: I must ask 
him to the Grange. I would write him a nice 
little note; he would come, I knew. Then I 
would exert myself to bewitch him, bewilder his 
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senses, rouse that passionate nature of his, and, 
if necessary, compel him to marry me. If his 
strength should prove stronger than the delirious 
web of my weaving, then — then — ^yes, then let him 
be the conqueror and I the conquered. I am 
content ! 

Yes ! assuredly that was the only thing now to 
be done. Even it might fail; but it was worth 
trying — and tried it must be. This was Friday 
night. I would ask Donald to come and see me 
the next evening. "Then would I pit my strength 
against his," I said to myself once more. Thus 
I plotted under the cool April sky, with the 
calm stars shining down upon me. "Are they 
really worlds," I found myself wondering, "those 
twinkling points of light? If so, does any one 
of them contain a woman so desperate as I am ? " 

I wrote to Donald before I slept. I asked him 
to come up to the Grange the following evening 
at eight, as I had something I wished to say to 
him. "Do come!" I added; "you can imagine 
that it is lonely for me." 

I made my arrangements for the interview that 
Saturday evening with a diplomacy which would 
have done credit to a statesman, with a strategy 
that was worthy of a general, with a cimning 
which would not have disgraced Satan himself. 
Would my tactics succeed ? 

My boudoir was, at all times, a charming room ; 
but its beauty was enhanced that evening by every 
means I could think of. A cosy fire burned lustily 
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in the grate, for the evening was chilly; the 
lights gleamed softly through rose-coloured shades; 
exquisite flowers filled the vases; there was a soft, 
seductive, perfumed atmosphere calculated to play 
havoc with the senses of the average man. Donald 
was not merely an average man. 

I arrayed myself in a deliriously bewitching 
dinner-dress of pale heliotrope. It was cut low, 
and it left my neck and arms bare. A collar 
of exquisite pearls encircled my throat, and dull 
gold bracelets of a snake pattern twined them- 
selves round my white arms. My hair was twisted 
into a thick coil at the back of my head, and 
soft dark curls clustered round my brow and 
over my ears. I looked at myself in the mirror, 
and I was reminded of Cleopatra — that beautiful, 
wicked queen. I had never in all my life looked 
fairer than to-night, and never before had so much 
depended upon my beauty. What was I to say to 
Donald ? I had not the slightest idea. I meant 
to leave all to the circumstances and inspiration 
of the moment. 

At eight o'clock Esther ushered him into the 
room, and, with a wildly palpitating heart, I found 
myself shaking hands with him. How calm and 
noble he looked ! I felt my courage deserting me. 
A patter of little feet was heard, and Elsie trotted 
into the room to say "Good night to mamma." 
A smile broke over Donald's face at sight of the 
little white figure ready for her cosy cot, then he 
stooped and gathered her into his arms. Elsie 
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fixed her large eyes on his face one moment, then 
twined her little arms round his neck. I went 
up to him as he stood on the hearth-rug holding 
her. 

"Do you love this gentleman, pet?" I asked 
the child. 

"Ess," was her reply, as she laid her cheek 
against his. 

" Don't you love mamma too ?" I asked. 

She lifted one little arm and placed it round my 
neck, then drew my head down until my face 
almost touched Donald's. My hair brushed his 
forehead, and my breath fanned his cheek. En- 
circled thus, as we both were, by the tiny baby 
arms, I gazed straight into his eyes with a look 
which was a message from my heart to his, and 
the glance that met mine was both eloquent and 
tender. I released myself from Elsie's clinging 
arm, and taking her from Donald, carried her 
out into the corridor and gave her to the nurse. 
When I returned he was standing with his elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece and his face bowed on 
his hand. 

"What is it, Donald?" I asked, going up to 
him. 

Then he straightened himself up, and turning to 
me, took both my hands in his. 

" I ought not to have come here to-night; I feel 
I ought not," he replied, letting his eyes rest on 
my face- " But you said you wished to see me, 
and how could I stay away?" 
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"Why need you stay away?" I said gently. 
"You are so cold towards me, and it hurts me 
terribly." 

"Cold towards you-— you? God knows I don't 
feel so," he replied, while I felt his hands tremble. 
"What was it you wished to say to me?" he 
asked. 

My eyes fell before his as I replied in a low 
tone: 

"You said yesterday that you never meant to 
marry, and I feel so grieved for you. I can never 
forgive myself for having caused you to doom 
yourself to a life of loneliness." 

His hands tightened their clasp on mine as he 
replied: 

"Do not grieve for me. I have my work. 
How can I marry when the only woman I love is 
beyond my reach ? " 

"Are you sure she is beyond your reach?" I 
asked in a low tone, while a wave of crimson 
flooded my face and neck. 

" Utterly!" he replied, while an answering flush 
rose to his face. " We are separated by a barrier 
which I would not cross, even if I could." 

My heart sank at his words. Yet I drew his 
hands, which still clasped mine, behind me, until 
they met around my waist. He pressed me to his 
bosom. 

"Oh, my darling I" he cried, "do not make it 
harder for me." 

I, however, was delirious with happiness, and 
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my only reply was to twine my arms round his 
neck. 

All the misery of the past was utterly blotted 
out — swept away as if it had never been — for my 
true love's arms were round me once more. I 
could feel the beating of his heart as I leaned on 
his breast, and for a few moments neither of us 
spoke. 

Then he said, looking into my face: 

" You must see, my sweet one, that it can never 
be. It must not be said of a clergyman that he 
* married for money.* No one, not even the vicar's 
family, knows anything of our previous engage- 
ment, and people would naturally think that, as I 
had not married you before when you were Mrs. 
Lister's companion, I had married you now for 
your wealth. No, it cannot be, my dearest — my 
darling!" 

There was a settee drawn up to one side of the 
fireplace. I drew him down to it and nestled into 
his arms. 

"Oh, Donald!" I said at last, "why should we 
spend our lives apart ? What need we care what 
people think ? " 

" My darling," he replied tenderly, " you must 
not tempt me. You don't know how hard it is to 
live here in Hopelea, to see your dear face, and 
yet not dare to ask you to be mine. I must go 
away. It is safer that I should not see you at all. 
I will find a sphere in some large city, probably 
London; there I will throw myself heart and soul 
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into God's work. I have too much leisure to think 
here; my work is too light." 

" And I ? What shall I do after you are gone ? " 
I said. I felt as if everything was slipping from 
beneath my feet. 

" You have your child," he replied. " You can 
train her to be a good woman. She will comfort 
you in time." 

"No, no!" I cried, clinging to him passionately. 
** You must not go, Donald. I cannot live without 
you!" 

He gathered me to his breast, while his breath 
came quickly. 

" My dear one," he said as I clasped my arms 
round his neck, "do not try me so much. Re- 
member, Pam only human." 

" That is all I want you to be," I murmured, as 
I drew his face down to mine. " Throw all your 
foolish scruples to one side, Donald, and love me, 
only love me ! If you leave me now, I shall die." 

And then — whether it was the subtle fragrance 
which filled the room — ^whether it was the touch 
of my bare, clinging arms — or whether it was his 
nature answering mine — I know not, but 

An hour later we stood together in the rose 
garden. We were saying " Good night " to each 
other under the stars. I was flushed and radiant; 
Donald's face was pale and sad. 

I put my arms round his neck and kissed him. 

"Oh, Delilah, rightly named!" he said. "'I 
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am become as other men' — I who have alwajrs 
prided myself on wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life ! " 

"Why need you mind?" I asked. "I do not 
love you less, but more." And I hid my face in 
his breast. 

"I know that, my darling," he said, stroking 
my hair with a tender touch; "but I shall never 
forgive myself. I — who stood up to preach to 
others — ^to become a castaway myself!" 

" You are not a castaway," I said indignantly. 
" You judge yourself too harshly." 

" No judgment could be too harsh for me," he 
replied sadly. " One thing is certain : I shall never 
preach again." 

"Oh, Donald!" I cried, "you fill me with 
reproach ! " 

"Do not reproach yourself, my dear one," he 
answered tenderly. " I ought not to have come 
here to-night. I might have written to you. 
The reason that I came instead of writing was 
that I wished to look upon your sweet fece. 
Alas! I over-rated my strength. You must be 
my wife now, Lilah, and that veiy soon," he 
added. "Nothing shall part us now. You will 
marry me, dearest, won't you?" 

"Ah yes, gladly!" I said, kissing his dear face. 
It looked so pale in the starlight. 

"You will not be a clergyman's wife after all, 
my darling," he added, " for I have preached my 
last sermon." 
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" You shall preach to me," I said. " I am afraid 
your wife will need a great deal of preaching to, 
Donald, before she is anything like perfect." 

" In my eyes you are perfect, my dear one," he 
replied. " But I must not keep you out here in 
the cold. I fancy you are shivering." 

"Are you superstitious, Donald?" I asked, 
looking up into his face. He smiled then as he 
answered : 

"No, my pet. Why?" 

"Well, you know that song *In Old Madrid'? 
There is a line from it that keeps running through 
my mind. This is why I shivered just now: 
'There flows a stream than all more strong, 
between them evermore.' What made me think 
of those words just now ? " I asked, nestling close 
to him. " Is it an omen, do you think ? " 

He clasped me passionately to his breast and 
covered my face with kisses. 

"God bless and keep you, my darling!" he 
murmured. 

"Come and see me to-morrow evening, and I 
will cheer you," I said. "We will plan out a 
happy future, and you will grow to reproach 
yourself no longer." 

So we parted; he to go to his lonely little 
home, I to rush up to my boudoir and live over 
again those past happy hours. I sat down by the 
fire and ga^ed into its glowing depths. I had 
conquered him, my hero! I looked round the 
room with its soft lights and exquisite flowers. I 

20 
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glanced down at my pretty dress and smiled. The 
weapons I had used had been effectual. I rose 
and surveyed myself in the mirror. My image 
smiled back at me with a happy light in the eyes. 
What a radiant vision it was ! No wonder poor 
Donald had borne down. How he had kissed 
the white arms and shoulders that the mirror 
reflected ! 



Ah ! Donald Graham, I thought, you must not 
be blamed. Your great Bible protot3rpe fell as you 
have fallen. Your armour of moral rectitude has 
fallen from you at my breath — ^at my touch, as 
Samson's fell from him. The surging billows of 
passion engulfed us both, as they will engulf 
many other poor souls like ours before the long 
ages pass away for ever. Blame not yourself, 
Donald Graham, though for a few brief, deliriously 
happy moments you forgot your profession, religion 
— ah, and your God! Dear old, familiar Bible 
story. As it was then so is it now. The love of 
woman proved more powerful than "the green 
withs that were never dried," or the "new ropes 
that never were occupied." Ah me ! history does 
repeat itself I 

I was sorry to think that he felt so sad, but I 
would coax him out of that way of thinking. It 
was morbid, that sensitiveness of his; nothing else. 

Poor Donald I he had always been just a little 
bit too good for a companion for me — just a little 
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too exalted in his nature — a wee bit too confirmed 
in his rectitude of purpose and ideal. I should 
never have been able to live exactly up to his 
standard; but now — I had drawn him down a 
little nearer to my level. To my level! Fool — 
ten thousand times fool — that I was! Infinite 
Love saved him from ever sinking to my degraded 
plane. Thank God ! 



Such is the story of my sins, the tale of my 
transgressions. Is there mercy for me? When 
my life is given up, as it soon shall be, will it 
atone for that other life which in my passion and 
hatred I cut short ? Why did I not let him live 
on, worthless though he was ? Deliverance would 
probably have come to me in the natural order 
of events, for outraged Nature will claim — ^and 
does have — her due. 



Aerial Structures. 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small" 

I HAVE told of my sins, now let me tell of my 
punishment, — the punishment which is sure 
— yes, sure — ^to follow the breaking of those 
laws which none may transgress with impunity. 

I sat by my window the following evening 
watching for Donald. The clock on the mantel- 
piece ticked the slow hours away as I kept my 
lonely vigil. How long the time seemed! The 
sun sank to rest, and one after another the birds 
grew silent. The dusk was stealing over the land, 
and — he did not come. Nine o'clock and dark- 
ness. Still he came not. I began to grow anxious. 
Was it possible that he did not mean to come 
near me again ? The thought made me feel cold. 
I rose from my seat and drew down the blinds. 
When the clock softly chimed the hour of ten, I 
gave him up. What could be the matter ? If I 
did not see him, I should be ill with apprehension 
before the morning. I rang for Esther and told 
her I should not require her services that 
night, and that she might go to bed if she liked. 
Then I locked my door, and again I assumed 
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the long black cloak, the black hat, and the veil. 
Once more I sped across the park in the darkness, 
again I turned the key in the rusty lock of 
the little gate in the park wall, and set off on a 
lonely walk to Hopelea. It was not quite so 
lonely on this occasion. Being Sunday night, I 
passed a few belated couples strolling aimlessly 
along — village lads and their sweethearts, too 
intent on each other to notice the solitary black 
figure that flitted past them in the darkness. 

With the cloak drawn closely round me I 
reached the village at last. Arriving at the 
little house where Donald lived, I saw that the 
front of it was in darkness — not a light from the 
house was to be seen an}rwhere. I went round 
to the back and peeped over the low stone wall. 
A light was burning in the study, but the blind 
was down. He was in, and he would be alone. 
The little maid would have gone home hours 
ago. So I went round to the front again. With a 
trembling hand I unlatched the little garden-gate 
and passed up the path. I rapped sharply at the 
door, and then waited with a wildly beating heart 
for an answer to my summons. What would he 
think of my coming to his house at this late hour? 
Would he condemn me as bold and immodest ? 
It was highly improper, I knew. Yet, no matter 
what he thought, I must see him — I must know 
the worst ! Then the door opened and he stood 
before me. 

" Oh, Donald, let me in ! " I cried, stepping into 
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the gloom of the narrow passage. I put out my 
shaking hands and grasped his arm as he gave one 
look of astonishment. Then he quickly closed the 
door, and gathered me to him in the darkness, as 
he said: 

" My darling ! why have you come here ? " 

Then I knew that I had done wisely. What did 
the long, dreary walk matter ? What cared I that 
I had lowered my dignity in seeking him ? His 
welcome compensated for all. He led me into his 
little study at the back of the house. I threw off 
the disfiguring hat and veil, and my cloak slipped 
to the floor as I stooped over the fire to warm my 
chilled hands. Then he drew me to him and said 
in a tone of loving anxiety: 

" Have you walked all the way from the Grange 
alone, my dearest ? " 

" Yes," I replied, as I looked into his face. "You 
did not come, Donald, and I watched for you such 
a long time! I felt so anxious and miserable, I 
could not go to bed without seeing you. I had to 
come." And I twined my arms round his neck. 

He laid his face on mine, and for a few moments 
we stood silent — heart to heart. Then he sighed. 
I raised my head and looked into his face; it was 
ver\' sad. He fixed his eyes on mine, then said: 

" I dare not trust myself to visit you again, my 
darling. You make me forget myself and — my 
God!" 

I hid my face upon his breast without reply, and 
he went on : 
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*' Do you know how I have spent the hours since 
I saw you last ? " 

I shook my head silently. 

"In humiliation before God," he replied in a 
low tone. " I have denied my Lord more shame- 
fully than Peter, and the eyes of my Saviour seem 
to look at me with a reproachful expression which 
they have never worn before." 

I raised my head, and saw that he was gazing 
sadly at the picture of the Crucifixion which hung 
on the wall opposite the fireplace. 

" Oh, Donald, don't look like that ! You make 
my heart ache ! " I cried, drawing his face down to 
mine. 

He kissed me; then he held me from him and 
looked earnestly at me. 

" Oh, Delilah ! " he said, " you are indeed rightly 
named. I have loved you, my dearest, better than 
my own soul. When I am with you I forget I am 
a Christian. Your beauty bewilders my brain, 
your touch sets me on fire; your sweet voice 
echoes through my heart like the voice of a siren, 
and makes me become oblivious of any other world 
than this. When your child was born, and you 
were so ill and likely to die, the anxiety nearly 
killed me. I longed to see you again, if only once 
more, for I had been so cold and hard and unfor- 
giving. Thus it was that when Miss Lister told 
me you wished me to come to the Grange to 
baptise your baby, it seemed like a heaven-sent 
message. Does Satan sometimes use beautiful 
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women like you to ensnare men's souls, I 
wonder ? " he added in a musing tone. 

I hid ipy face again, for the ensnaring on my 
part had been wilful. Then he went on: 

"When you asked me to be your friend, my 
darling, I could not refuse, although I doubted my 
strength even then. When I got home that night 
I questioned if I had acted wisel5% for I knew my 
own heart, and also your power over me. I had a 
hard struggle with myself sometimes, for you were 
another man's wife, and to love you was sin." 

"When your husband died," he continued, 
" conscience whispered to me that I should leave 
Hopelea. I disregarded its warning voice. I could 
not banish myself from the place were you were. 
I resolved I should never ask you to be my wife, on 
account of your wealth; but I could not forego 
the happiness of seeing you occasionally. And 
now, my dearest," he added, "see how all my 
strong resolves have ended! See how weak I 
have been!" 

"You have not been weak," I answered, "for I 
was to blame for letting you see how much I loved 
you." 

This remark seemed to pacify him. He smiled, 
and smoothed back the hair from my face. 

" I am afraid that I succumbed very easily. Ah 

me! 'Watch and pray, lest * Well, my 

darling, we must see as little of each other as 
possible until we are married." 

" Oh, Donald ! " I cried in dismay. 
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" Well, we shall not have to exercise much self- 
denial if you will marry me at once. I was going 
to write to that effect to you to-night before I 
slept. Will you, darling ? " 

"What do you mean by * at once'?" I asked; 
"for you know I am yours as soon as ever you 
want me." 

"Well, this week, say?" 

" Yes," I replied, kissing him. " Shall we be 
married here — ^at Hopelea ? " 

"Yes, I think so," he answered; "unless you 
would prefer that it should be in London?" 

"No!" I said, with a shuddering recollection of 
my previous marriage. " Let it be here, in Hope- 
lea— dear old Hopelea!" 

So he arranged it all — I left it to him. We 
were to be married very quietly at ten o'clock on 
the following Wednesday morning. Not a soul 
was to know; Donald was merely to acquaint the 
vicar at the very last moment. Then we were 
to go right off from the church on our honey- 
moon. There would be no fuss, no wedding- 
breakfast, no anything — just our two selves. 

Oh, delightful prospect! My heart sang for 
joy, and my eyes glowed. Donald's pale face 
brightened as we planned out all the simple little 
details. 

" I am afraid you are making a very poor match, 
my dearest," he said, as he put my cloak round me 
before taking me back home. But I laughed, and 
told him that I was marrying my king I 
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My feet felt light as air as I walked back to 
the Grange by Donald's side, and leaned on his 
strong arm. The darkness was illuminated by 
the light of love, and the cool night wind was 
balmy as a summer zephyr. Such are the wonders 
that love can do! He went with me through the 
park and the rose-garden, right to the door which 
led up to my boudoir. Then we stood once more 
under the starry sky to clasp each other's hands, 
to look into each other's eyes, to give and take 
long, loving kisses. 

" Good night, my queen," said Donald, folding 
me closely in his arms. " I shall see you no more 
until we meet in church, when you come to be my 
wife. Take care of yourself, darling, for you 
belong to me now, you know." 

I told him I should not go out of the grounds 
until Wednesday morning — my wedding morning. 

" For I shall not want to see any one until I see 
you, Donald," I added. 

I gave him the key by which to let himself out 
at the gate in the park wall. Then he kissed me 
again — again, and, when I opened the door to go 
up to my room, he turned away. 

Ah, dear heart ! If I could only have kept him 
with me then; kept him safely from danger — any- 
how, any where— out of reach of harm ! 

I gained my room in a state of ecstatic happi- 
ness. It was late; I threw off my hat and cloak, 
and prepared for bed. All had gone well. I had 
had a most delightful time with Donald. I was 
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glad that I went to see him. It was much better 
than staying at home and imagining all sorts of 
things. How my darling had grieved over his 
transgression! But it was all coming right. I 
would be his wife on Wednesday, and he would 
forget all about it. How happy I should make 
him ! How hard I would try to be a good wife to 
him; for I loved him sol 

Our wedding-day was fixed. My castles, which 
had so long been in the air, were soon to assume 
actual realisation. I saw no cloud on the horizon; 
there was no warning of the " bolt firom the blue " 
that was to shatter my golden dreams, which 
should bring ruin and disaster, and banish for ever 
all brightness from my life. 



A Bolt from the Blue. 

" Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began, 
Never a kiss so sad — no, not since the coming of man I ^ 

MONDAY morning arrived, the day upon 
which my life stopped short, for I have 
not lived since then. It was a day of sun- 
shine and soft breezes, a foretaste of summer with 
not a hint of coming disaster in the warm air, 
never a whisper of retribution in the gentle west 
wind as it stirred the leaves of the trees and 
swayed the green blades of grass. I spent the 
greater part of the morning in planning what 
dresses I shoidd take with me on my honeymoon. 
There would be plenty of time for Esther to pack 
to-morrow. I decided not to take the girl with 
me. I would tell her I was going from home for 
a month. The fact of my marriage would reach 
the ears of the household after I was gone. They 
would have time to get over their surprise before I 
returned. Elsie would be all right during my 
absence; the head nurse was a capable woman. 

At the back of Charleston Grange, beyond the 
stable-yard, there is a field of grass through which 
the railway runs. A path leads through this field 
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to a small gate which opens on to the railway. 
At the other side of the line is a similar gate, and 
the continuation of the path, a short cut from the 
lane between the villages of Hopelea and Work- 
aston. This field was much frequented by nursery- 
maids and their charges on fine days. The girls 
sat and gossiped, while the little ones picked 
daisies. It is a quiet, insignificant spot, and the 
mere mention of it seems superfluous. 

On this fatal Monday I went out into the 
grounds after luncheon. If I meant to look my 
best on the following Wednesday, it would not do 
for me to sit indoors; I must get plenty of fresh 
air. I walked round the park and through the 
shrubbery; finally, I settled myself in my favourite 
spot, the little rustic summer-house. I sat back in 
a corner of the seat, and gave myself up to dreams 
of a rose-coloured future. 

How happy Donald and I should be in this 
lovely place! I imagined Maud Lister coming to 
call upon us on our return home, and, though I 
smiled at the fancy, I felt a pang of pity for the 
girl, and wondered how long it would be before 
she got accustomed to Donald as my husband. 
She would suffer terribly, I thought, and I felt 
sorry for her. I hoped that the curate who would 
take Donald's place might be young and good- 
looking, and that she might be able to transfer 
her unrequited affection to him. 

I must have fallen asleep, I think, for I seemed 
to wake up suddenly to find Esther standing in 
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the doorway of the summer-house with a white, 
startled face. 

"Well, what is it?" I asked. 

The girl was breathing quickly, as if she had 
been hurrying. Placing her hand at her side, she 
gasped out, " Oh, my lady!" 

" What is the matter? " I said sharply. " Can't 
you speak, girl ? " 

" Oh, my lady, I've been looking for you every- 
where!" she replied, panting for breath. "For 
nearly half-an-hour I've been seeking you. It's — 
it's Mr. Graham, my lady! He's about killed, I 
think!" 

" What ? " I cried, springing to my feet. " Do 
you know what you are saying, girl?" And I 
grasped her arm. " Don't stand there gasping like 
a fool; speak, can't you?" 

" I am speaking, my lady," she replied, bursting 
into tears. " Miss Elsie and the under-nurse were 
in the field behind, the field where the railway 
goes through, and — and Miss Elsie, she strayed on 
to the railway — ^the gate was open, my lady — ^and 
the train was coming " 

"What about Mr. Graham?" I interrupted. 
" Stop sobbing, I tell you. What about him ? " 

She choked back her sobs, and went on : 

" Mr. Graham was coming from Workaston by 
the fields, and oh, my lady! when he opened the 
gate to cross the railway he saw Miss Elsie tod- 
dling along the line to meet the train, and the 
nurse and another girl standing screaming. And 
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oh, my lady! he ran to save baby — ran along 

the line — ^and " Here she burst out crying 

again. 

" Is he hurt ? " I cried, shaking her passionately, 
while the faintness of death crept over me at her 
faltering tale. 

" Oh yes, my lady," she replied, while the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. "But Miss Elsie, she's 
all right. He saved her, but — but they think he 
will die." 

"Where is he?" I asked, with white, dry lips. 

"In the housekeeper's room, my lady; they 
carried him in there, and he " 

I fled up to the house on wings of terror. I 
found my dear one as the girl had said. He was 
lying with white face and closed eyes on the sofa 
in Mrs. Jordan's room. Dr. Roddam was bend- 
ing over him, holding his wrist while he consulted 
his watch, with tears in his honest, brown eyes. 
The housekeeper and the butler were standing 
by the round table in the middle of the floor. 

When I rushed in with a white, agonised face, 
they left the room and softly closed the door 
behind them. 

"Oh, Donald, my darling!" I cried, flinging 
myself down by his side, " what has happened ? " 

He opened his eyes and put one arm round my 
waist as I knelt by him. 

" You are not hurt, are you, Donald ? " I asked 
anxiously, while my heart sank at the expression 
on those dearly loved features. 
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" A little, dear," he replied. Then he looked at 
the Doctor and asked : 

"How long shall I live? Tell me truly, 
Doctor." 

Doctor Roddam drew a big handkerchief from 
his pocket and blew his nose energetically, then 
he replied in a quiet voice : 

" A few hours at most." 

"Thank you," said Donald. "We were to 
have been married on Wednesday morning; but 
now — now it will not be." 

I rose to my feet and faced the Doctor. 

" Are you sure he will die ? " I gasped. " Can 
nothing be done? Nothing? Oh! tell me 
honestly, for I was to have been his wife. Can 
we not have a physician from London? Ex- 
pense is not to be thought of — is there not the 
slightest possibility of saving him ? " 

"There is not the remotest chance of saving 
him. He is injured internally beyond the skill of 
the most skilful physician in this world. There is 
more the matter with him than the blow in the 
back. I am grieved to tell you this. Lady 
Charleston — grieved beyond words! It is the 
truth. It would be cruel kindness to buoy you 
up with false hopes." And the Doctor's voice 
faltered. 

"Then leave us alone," I said, pointing to the 
door, "and see that nobody comes in to disturb 
us. Let us have the last few hours all alone." 

" I will do that," replied the Doctor. " I will 
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stay in the house and see' that you are not disturbed. 
I will send in some brandy ; it will revive him a 
little, if you wish to talk." 

Then he stooped over my dear one to bid him 
farewell. Donald smiled as his fingers faintly 
closed round the Doctor's hand. 

" Good-bye, Doctor," he said. " You have been 
very good to me, and good to our poor people. 
I know all about your attentions to many of them, 
and how you sent no bills to them.*' 

The doctor replied: "Oh, that is nothing. If 
we could only have kept you with us!" Then 
his voice trembled as he added : " I could 
have been better spared than you. No woman's 
heart would ache at my going — an old fellow 
like me I" 

" I wouldn't make too sure of that," said Donald, 
with a little smile. 

The Doctor shook his head. " Good-bye 1" he 
said, brushing a tear from his eye with the back of 
his hand. 

"Good-bye!" replied Donald in a faint voice. 
"We shall meet again where there is no more 
pain." 

" I will get that brandy," said the Doctor, 
releasing his hand and leaving the room. He 
was back in a moment and put the glass to 
Donald's lips, gently raising his head as he did 
so. Then he placed the tumbler on the table and 
left the room. The stimulant seemed to revive 
my dying lover, and I knelt again by his side and 

21 
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pressed my lips to his. He put his arms round 
me and drew my head down to his breast. I 
could not cry: the tears refused to come. My 
heart felt cold and dead in my bosom. 

" Oh, Donald ! " I wailed, " why did you do it ? " 

" Do what, my dear one ?" he asked. 

"Go on the railway in front of that dreadful 
train," I replied. 

" I saved your child, my darling," he answered. 
" There is some comfort in knowing that I saved 
her." 

" There is not a scrap of comfort in it ! " I cried 
passionately. " I would rather she had been killed 
ten times over, than that a hair of your dear head 
should have been hurt ! " 

" No, no, my dearest, you cannot mean that ! " 
he said. 

" I do mean it ! Oh, I do mean it ! " I cried, 
laying my arms round his neck. " For you are 
going to leave me, and how can I— oh 1 how can I 
live without you ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure, my darling. We 
have seemed as if we could not exist without each 
other," he replied in a dreamy tone. 

I reached for the glass and gave him a little 
more brandy, for a shadow was stealing over his 
beloved face which froze my heart to see. 

" Come closer to me, Lilah, for your voice sounds 
as though you were far away," he said. 

I nestled close up to him and gathered him into 
my arms as if to hold him back from death. 
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" What was that song which haunted you so on 
Saturday evenings my dearest ? 

' There fiows a stream than all more strong, 
Between them evermore,* " 

he murmured faintly : " that was it, was it not ? " 

I nodded ; I could not speak. 

"Well, it is coming true — ^your presentiment, 
darling; for the river of death will soon flow 
between us. But it will not be for evermore — 
thank God for that!" 

" I shall see you again, my heart's love," he 
went on, "in the land where there is no more 
death. I shall watch for you, and you will come 
to me — I feel you will. It may not be long either 
— you are young and ought to live many years — 
but I feel it will not be long." 

" Oh, Donald, take me with you ! " I wailed. 

" I cannot do that, dear heart," he answered. 
" You must wait God's time." 

" Wait !" I cried. " How can I wait ? Think 
how dreary life will be for me without you. I 
cannot face it — I really cannot ! " And my head 
dropped on his breast. 

" Look at me, my wife that was to be," he said; 
" let me see your beautiful eyes while I can." 

I raised my head obediently. The shadow on 
his face was deepening. I reached for the brandy 
again, but he waved it away. 

" I want you to promise not to grieve too much 
for me, Lilah mine," he said. "You must not 
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sorrow 'as those who have no hope.' Perhaps 
it is better as it is. I might have grown cold or 
lukewarm towards my God, had I been permitted 
the happiness of spending my life with you — ^who 
knows? 'God knows what best for each will 
prove.' How true that is ! " 

" Are you cold, Donald ? " I asked, for I thought 
I felt him give a slight shiver. 

" I don't know, dear. My feet and legs seem 
dead, but I have no pain. It is a merciful death," 
he said in a faint voice. 

" It is getting dark, is it not ?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

" It is after five o'clock," I answered as I noted 
the dampness gathering on his brow. 

" ' Thou shalt have no other gods but me,' " he 
murmured, feebly stroking my hair. " Yes, that's 
it, dearest. I made an idol of you, and — I sinned. 
I broke His holy Laws — the Laws given on Mount 
Sinai. But my sin is forgiven and my iniquity is 
covered. I shall be among those who are * washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb.' " 

" Could you sing to me, Lilah ? " he asked then. 
" Could you sing * Abide with me ' ?" 

" O Donald, my darling ! " I cried, ** how can I 
sing ? My heart is breaking." 

Then he repeated : 

" Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies; 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me I " 
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He closed his eyes and lay quiet for a while. I 
knelt by him with my arms around him and my 
eyes upon his face — ^that beloved face which was 
growing so grey, so death-like! 

How I grudged the moments flying by — 
moments during which that precious life was 
slowly ebbing out. I dare not cast a glance into 
the fiiture — the awfiil blankness of all the to- 
morrows which were to come ! The desolation of 
by-and-by would be a burden which I should have 
to take up shortly. At last Donald opened his 
eyes again. 

" Are you there, my dear love ? " he asked. 

" I am here,'* I replied, kissing his lips, which 
were beginning to grow cold. 

" I cannot see you very well, my darling," he 
said in a faint voice. 

I folded my arms more closely round him, and 
drew his head into my bosom. 

" I am entering the valley now, heart's dearest," 
he said, as I wiped the dew of death from his fore- 
head. " Yet I have no fear. * Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil.' '* 

He was silent again; the daylight was fading 
and the precious moments were speeding. Would 
he speak again ? Were the tones of his beloved 
voice to fill my ears no more ? His breath came 
faintly between his lips, the shadow of the death 
angel's wings lay over his dear fistce. Presently he 
opened his eyes and smiled at me, and my heart 
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leaped ; but it was the last flicker before the lamp 
of life was extinguished. 

"Good-bye, darling; remember you are to — 
come to me ! I will wait — in the sweet fields of 
Eden, on the — other side of Jordan." 

" I will come, Donald," I said, kissing his cold 
lips; " I will come, my dearest!" 

His breath came now in short gasps, which 
became fainter and fainter; then there was a pause, 
and my heart seemed to stand still. Another £aint 
sobbing breath, a faint gleam of undying love in 
the fast glazing eyes ! Then he glanced upward. 
A bright smile illuminated his face as he said 
softly: 

"Mother!" And then — silence — a dreadful 
silence ! I was alone — ^with my dead. The dusk 
brooded over the room and filled it with weird 
shadows. The features that I loved so well settled 
into the repose of death, but the smile still 
lingered. I felt benumbed and dazed. Could this 
awful happening be true ? Could this be Donald 
— my Donald — ^whom I was to have married on 
Wednesday morning ? Instead of a wedding there 
would be a funeral I In place of a new wedding- 
ring there would be a newly-made grave in Hope- 
lea Churchyard I They would take him from me 
and hide him from my sight beneath the brown, 
earth. The grass would grow over his grave ; the 
rain would fall upon it ; the snows of winter would 
cover it, and I should have to live on without him. 
Oh, the burden of life at that moment! The 
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wearisome monotony of the days, weeks, and 
months — perhaps years. How could I support 
them ? And this — this was my punishment. 

Why did I not fling myself on the floor and 
weep and bemoan myself? Why did I not rend 
the evening air with my cries, and bring the house- 
hold to witness the excess of my grief? I 
wondered stupidly why I did not. 

How long I knelt there I know not. Donald's 
head, which still lay on my bosom, had grown so 
heavy. Then I looked up to see Doctor Roddam 
softly entering the room. He gave one glance at 
the still white face, then he gently raised me to 
my feet. He led me upstairs to my boudoir, and 
made me lie down on the couch by the side of the 
fire. Then he went down and sent Esther to keep 
me company. It was kindly meant, I knew; but 
of what use could she possibly be to me ? " The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its grief." The girl's eyes 
were red with crying, and her nose looked thick 
and swollen. I wondered what she was crying for. 
She had not been going to marry Donald on 
Wednesday morning. I could not bear to see her 
sitting there, snifiing and sobbing, so I sent her 
away. 

Unwonted sounds reached my ears, softened by 
distance. I heard the opening and shutting of 
doors, the heavy tramp of feet. They were bear- 
ing my dear one to his rest in the blue-room ; he 
was to sleep under the same roof as myself. 
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That sleep of his was much sounder than mine 
would be. 

When all was quiet that night, and the house- 
hold had retired to rest, I lighted a taper and went 
softly along the corridors until I reached the room 
where Donald lay. I went in and closed the door. 
I lighted the candles on the dressing-table and 
mantelpiece; then I went to his side and looked 
at his dead face. The heavy lashes lay on his 
white cheeks. I passed my fingers through the soft 
dark hair which clustered round his broad white 
forehead. How happy he looked ! How could he 
smile like that when I was left behind? I bent 
over him and whispered "Donald." There was 
no response; it was the only time he had ever 
been deaf to my voice. I laid myself down by his 
side and put my arm over him; then, with my 
cheek against his cold one, I fell asleep. When 
I awoke the grey dawn was stealing into the 
room, and the candles had burned themselves out. 
I was very cold, so I kissed my darling's lips and 
went back to my own room. 

The vicar and Mrs. Lister came to the Grange 
that day. They went to see Donald Isang in his 
last sleep. When the vicar's wife tapped at my 
door I took no notice, and she went away. She 
would feel hurt, I knew; but I could not bear to 
see her. She would have talked platitudes about 
" resignation " and the " will of God." I was not 
resigned, and I could not see that it was the will 
of God that my dear one should have been done to 
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death on that horrible railway. Therefore I sat by 
the fire in my lonely room and nursed my grief. 

The dreary days dragged slowly by, and I saw no 
one. At night, when all were asleep, I visited my 
dead love. On Wednesday night when I went to 
see him he was in his coffin. This was to have 
been our bridal night ! To-night I ought to have 
slept in his arms ! I would not now leave him 
alona I sat by the coffin until the morning light 
began to peep past the sides of the blinds, then I 
stole like an unquiet spirit down to the con- 
servatory and gathered the gardener's finest blooms. 
The loveliest flowers I could find were taken and 
strewn over him. I made a cross of purest white 
blossoms and rested it on his quiet breast, above 
the true heart which in its strong life had beat so 
warmly for me. 

A funeral — not a wedding ! Doctor Roddam had 
made all the arrangements. Donald's grave was 
in Hopelea Churchyard, under the shadow of the 
chancel wall. I went in the closed carriage to see 
him laid in his last resting-place. Mrs. Lister sat 
by my side, and I felt deeply grateful to her for not 
attempting to talk. She just took my hand in hers 
and sat silent. 

There seemed to be a great crowd in and around 
the churchyard, for the curate of Hopelea had 
been greatly beloved, and his tragic death had 
aroused widespread sympathy. I saw only that 
deep grave lined with ivy. People were sobbing 
all round me ; my eyes were dry. The name on 
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the coffin-lid — " Donald Graham " — seemed to 
stare up at me from that awful depth in big bold 
outlines. I thought of that calm, smiling £ace 
beneath, and I was only conscious of the &ct that 
I should behold it no more in this world. 

The words of the solemn Burial Service were a 
blank to me. When the earth fell with its dull 
thuds on the coffin, I felt as if the clods were £dling 
on my heart. I turned away and passed out of 
the churchyard. Mrs. Lister joined me, intending 
to accompany me back to the Grange; but I put 
her gently aside and drove home alone. 

When the shades of night fell, and the inhabit- 
ants of Hopelea had returned to their homes to 
discuss the sad event with varying comments, I 
was back again by my dead love's grave. It was 
dark, and I knelt on the damp ground and tried to 
collect my scattered faculties. 

Slowly, out of this great upheaval, my dazed 
mind formed a plan of action. The idea grew 
upon me by degrees, and when I grasped it fairly 
it seemed even to fascinate me. I would write out 
all the past. My sins and my penalties; my joy, 
my sufferings, and my misery. It would seem, when 
I wrote of Donald, almost as if I were with him 
again. I could remember everything so well — 
just how he had looked, and all he had said — and 
when my task was done I would go to him. He 
had said he should wait for me; I had promised 
that I would come. 

Yes, I would do it! My mind was made up. 
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So I kissed the rough earth which covered his 
narrow bed, and came home to commence my 
task. It is nearly finished now. I have elaborated 
and garnished nothing ; I have concealed nothing. 
My story is no literary effort; it possesses one 
merit only: that of absolute truthfulness. 



The Gates of the West. 

"The night is come, but not too soon." 

I HAVE neither seen nor heard Elsie since that 
fatal day. The nurse received strict orders to 
keep her away from me; never to let me even 
hear the sound of her voice. She is my own 
child, but I felt as if I hated her ! For is she not 
a Charleston ? I remember her father cursed her 
when she was bom; sometimes I think that curse 
had rebounded on me as a sort of Nemesis for my 
crime. Did not her baby feet lead my heart's 
love down to death ? Therefore, I will never look 
upon her face again ! 

****** 

I wonder how long I have been writing. I have 
lost all count of time; and — I am very tired. 

****** 

Three times since I began my task I have 
visited Donald's grave, and always at night. The 
last time I went I told him that I should come to 
him soon, and — I shall ! 

Visitors have called at the Grange. I have 
seen none of them. The people from the Vicarage 
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have called often, but I do not feel that I wish to 
see even them. I have lost all interest in the 
Lister family now. How Maud has borne Donald's 
death I do not know — I do not care. I feel no 
curiosity whatever on the subject. 

All that I live for now is the completion of this 
record. I have been absorbed with a feverish 
excitement in its recounting. When it is finished 
I am going to my dear one ! The time has seemed 
so long since we parted. I must have eaten since 
then, I think, else I should have died; but it can- 
not have been much. How thin I have grown — 
oh, so thin! My eyes seem unnaturally large, 
and they look out of great hollows in my blanched 
face. 



My wedding-ring, placed on my hand by Elsie's 
father, slipped off my finger to-day and rolled 
away into a corner of the room. Let it stay 
there! I shall not trouble to look for it* They 
will find it after I am dead. 

I am going to take the little white pellet which 
I have in the secret drawer of my writing-desk. I 
have no fear that it will not be effective. Bless- 
ings on the head of that poor, debauched medico 
who gave these things to me ! For this remaining 
one will gently draw aside the veil which inter- 
venes between Donald and myself. 

I suppose I must have slept since he was taken 
from me, else I should have gone mad. Am I 
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mad? I wonder much. I suppose the world 
would deem me so. 

Many a woman in my position would consider 
she had much to live for. Youth, beauty, wealth, 
and position are valuable assets in most women's 
eyes. They were precious in mine once. But 
somebody has said that *' a thing possessed loses 
half its value.*' I am too weary to remember the 
author of the maxim, but it is true, terribly true ! 
When I was rich in nothing but the possession of 
Donald's love, I did not value it as I ought to 
have done. I coveted Charleston Grange and all 
that went with it. Now, when I have gained what 
I coveted, I would give it all — yes, all ! — ^for one 
smile from my dead love's eyes. 

Nothing would tempt me to go on living now. 
I might, if I were so inclined, have what the 
world would consider a good time, even yet. All 
the things that the Devil promised me on that 
night when I compacted with him in my bedroom 
at the Vicarage — ^all those things are mine, if I 
choose to avail myself of them. I release Eblis 
from his bargain. 

Only on one condition could I now live on 
apart from Donald. Were I able to take a long, 
deep draught of the waters of fabled Lethe, and 
utterly blot from my mind all memory of the 
past, then — and only then — ^would life be possible 
to me. 

After I am dead. Lady lUby will swoop down 
on Charleston Grange and take Elsie under her 
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wing. She is welcome to do so, I am sure. 
The child will be worth looking after in her lady- 
ship's eyes, for she will be a great heiress. 

Is it wrong to take one's own life ? It is con- 
sidered so, I know. Some so-called religious 
people would tell me that, if I did such a thing, I 
should go straight to perdition. Somehow I don't 
think I shall. Donald is waiting for me. He 
wants me; he said I should not be very long in 
following him. If he had thought we might not 
meet beyond the grave, he would not have said 
that. 

Where is my darling ? 

Wherever he is, he will not be happy without 
me, I know. He remembers me, surely ! Much 
as I grieved to say good-bye to him, " It were a 
double grief, if the true-hearted who loved us 
here should, on the farther shore, remember us no 
more." 

O Donald, my heart's dearest ! 

"In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night ?" 

He spoke of the "Sweet fields of Eden": I 
wonder if they are fairer than Charleston Grange ? 



I have had a visitor — Doctor Roddam. He was 
anxious about me, and insisted on seeing me, so 
he followed Esther up to my boudoir. I heard 
him coming along the corridor; the Doctor has 
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not the lightest footstep in the world. So I 
crushed my manuscript into a drawer and stood 
up to receive him. 

When he saw me he stared as if I were a ghost. 
I could see that he was startled at my appearance. 
He was going to speak — probably to attempt to 
offer me consolation — but I put out my hand and 
said: 

" Now, Doctor, don't ! Don't, please, say any- 
thing!" 

" But — ^but you are killing yourself!" he replied. 
" You certainly will do so, if you remain shut up 
here and fret like this." 

" I am glad to hear it," I said, " for I have no 
wish to live." 

"Yes — but this is folly, sheer madness!" he 
answered. " You " 

"Doctor," I interrupted, " I want you to promise 
me something." 

" I will promise you anything in reason. Lady 
Charleston, you know that," he replied. 

" Well, if I should die, will you promise to sec 
that I am buried beside Donald Graham, and not 
in the Charleston family vault ? " 

Here he started impatiently. 

" What nonsense ! " he exclaimed. " Who said 
anything about dying ? " 

" Will you promise me ? " I insisted. 

" You are not going to die," he said emphati- 
cally. " You are going to leave off fretting and 
get out into the grounds. Then you must get 
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your maid to pack up, in order that you may get 
away somewhere for a change." 

" But, Doctor," I said, " you have not promised 
what I asked, if I should die. It can do no harm 
to promise me that." 

" Well, if you insist, I will even promise you 
that. And now are you satisfied, Lady Charles- 
ton ? " he added. 

*' There is something else," I said, as I moved and 
drew Donald's silk handkerchief from a drawer. 
" Will you see that this is placed in my coffin ? 
Promise me ! " I said, as he stood staring at me. 

" Humph I All right, I will promise that also," 
he said at last. " And now, when are you going 
from home ? " 

" I will go to-morrow," I said, looking up at him 
with a smile. " Will that do ? " 

"Yes, that will do," he replied, apparently 
relieved. "Go down to Brighton and get a 
breath of sea air. I shall look in to-morrow night 
to see if you are gone, mind 1 " 



Dear kind soul ! He has left me quite reassured. 
I shall be gone when he comes to-morrow evening, 
though not to Brighton. I have his promise now 
that I shall lie by Donald's side. The only thing 
which troubled me was the thought that they 
would put me in the Charleston vault, l^ow I 
know that I shall sleep beside my dear one. The 
same kind earth will cover us. As the years pass 

22 
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on and the daisied grass grows above our heads, 
our two graves will scarcely be distinguishable 
the one from the other. In Hopelea, where I 
have played my short-lived r6U of Lady Bountiful, 
I shall be completely forgotten, but it will not 
trouble me. Neither would it affect me if the 
inhabitants of the village erected a monument 
twenty feet high eulogising my generosity. I was 
never really generous at all, for it was only on 
Donald's account that I bothered with the poor 
at any time. 

I am not the sort of woman who feels naturally 
drawn towards uncouth country girls and rheu- 
matic old women, with their bent swains, who 
live in stuffy, ill-ventilated cottages, where the 
large four-poster occupies the greater part of the 
living room. Apart from Donald, I could see 
nothing whatever of the picturesque in village 
children, with their shock heads and clumsy, 
ill-fitting boots. The sentiment that goes by the 
name of philanthropy, or generosity, should, in 
my opinion, spring from a higher source than the 
mere desire to stand well in the eyes of any 
human being. Hence, any good works of mine 
which shone " before men " were certainly of no 
value in view of a higher tribunal. Strangely 
enough, too, I felt not the slightest remorse, even 
for a moment, for my sins at the time when I 
committed them and as I committed them. My 
eyes were so blinded by passion that evil seemed 
to me as good. Now — yes, now — ^in the clear 
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light of that great Unknown to which I am 
drawing so near, I see things as they are^ not as 
I would have them be. I see myself as I was in 
the dear old Vicarage, and I behold myself now, 
with my lost innocence, my misused talents, and 
my sin-laden soul. No repentance can bring 
back the past. The chance to do better will 
never be mine in this world. I can only lay 
myself, and my wasted life, at the feet of Him 
who in His boundless sympathy for struggling, 
striving humanity, said to the Magdalen — yes, to 
the fallen woman — " Thy sins are forgiven." 

Will God judge me harshly? He knows all 
about the handicap of my father's blood in my 
veins and my mother's fetal beauty — beauty that 
attracted the baronet; the nature that sprang 
up in response to the temptation to become 
Lady Charleston. God knows it all. But 
there must have been some of my humbly-born, 
loving mother in me after all. For, like her, I 
could not live without love. As she considered 
" the world well lost " for it, so I have broken 
God's laws to win my way to it. Shall I be 
forgiven? "Forgive us our trespasses as we 

forgive " 

****** 

I have belied myself. I said that I hated my 
child and that I should never look on her again. 
I have been to the night-nursery and have kissed 
her and forgiven her. She opened her big dark 
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eyes^ that are so like what mine were, and 
murmured "Mamma." Then she held out her 
tiny arms, and I stooped over her and kissed her 
soft coral lips. Poor mite» she is but a baby. 
When she obeyed her childish impulse to toddle 
out on that fatal rail, she knew not that her little 
feet were treading on her mother's heart. I let 
her arms rest round my neck for one moment, 
then I tucked her warmly up, gave her one more 
kiss, and stole away. 

" As we forgive them that trespass against us." 
I can say that now. I shall leave this narrative 
in Doctor Roddam's charge. He can give it to 
Elsie when she is old enough to understand it. 

Now my work is done ; I have nothing more to 
narrate. Longfellow says: "Let us be grateful 
to writers for what is left in the inkstand. When 
to leave off, is an art only attained by the few." I 
agree with him. 



I have taken the little white pellet from my 
writing-desk. I have dropped it into a glass of 
water and watched it dissolve. All is in readiness. 
I have booked my passage to the vast, mysterious 
Unknown, where "beyond those voices there is 
peace." I have not garbed myself so that I might 
look fair after death. I am going to Donald just 
as I am. I was always fair in his eyes. 

It is growing dark : twilight is creeping over the 
land. It is nigh upon the hour when he passed 
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through "the gates of the west." Those gates 
are open for me now. I am going to lay myself 
down on the couch which we occupied that 
Saturday night when I was so happy. Then I 
shall swallow my sleeping draught — and then — 
then — Donald I 

To this weary world, good-night ! To Charleston 
Grange, a glad good-bye ! To my child, my little 
Elsie, farewell ! To Hopelea, where I have sinned 
and suffered, VcUe ! vale ! 

* * ^ m m nt 

« ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ 4ir 

Extract from the " Dallingworth Herald.'' 
"At Charleston Grange, on the loth inst., 
suddenly, Delilah, Lady Charleston, widow of 
the late Sir Roger Charleston, Bart." 



Addendum by Doctor Roddam. 

It is a month since she was laid to rest beside 
the chancel wall. I have read her story. God 
grant her peace. 

I looked like a farmer in her eyes, did I ? 
Well, poor thing, she was not so far out after 
all, for I happen to have come of a farming stock. 
My father was a himer and his father before 
him, and breeding will out. As Tennyson says : 
" There is something in descent." 

I don't wonder at her loving Donald Graham. 
If I had been a woman I would have loved him 
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too. I have placed the silk handkerchief in her 
coffin, as she wished. I went to see her the night 
before the funeral, and I slipped it under her 
bonnie head. When she lived at the Vicarage I 
saw that she and Donald Graham loved each 
other, and the discovery made my tough old heart 
ache a bit. Ah me! I had been indulging in 
foolish dreams of a beautiful young wife — such 
utter folly on the part of an old chap like me. I 
was surprised though when she married Sir Roger, 
for he was a bad specimen. However, these social 
matters do get mixed up sometimes in real life as 
well as on the stage. It is a sad fact that we 
do make muddles of our lives and opportunities. 
The heroine not infrequently marries the villain of 
the piece instead of the hero. 

So it was not heart failure in either case, but 
murder and suicide ? Ugly words, in print or out 
of it. 

Ah well! who shall judge her? Not I, poor 
thing I 

She sleeps quietly enough by the side of the 
man she loved. Leave her to Him of whom it 
is written : — " He knoweth our frame, He re- 
membereth we are dust." 



THE END. 
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